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Chapteb I. 

JERUSALEM THE CITY OF THE KING AND OF YAHWEH. 

2 Samuel V. 17-2Ö, 6-9, VI., Vn.» 

. A^TEB all the dangers and vicissitudes of his lot, David , 
-«lIJl. \v^as summoned at last by the sons of Israel to be their 
king. Yet it by no means followed that he could sit down 
in undisputed power and rest upon 'his laurels. It is easy 
to guess the quarter from which the storm would burst upon 
lum. The Philistines saw with vexation how the old divisions 
be'tween the Israelitish tribes were healed, and how they all 
combined to make David king. They had good reason to fear 
that^ under such a valiant leader, their neighbours might 
soon grow too strong for them ; so they brought their army 
into the field at once in hopes of preventing it. When attack- 
ing Saul they had marched into the heart of the territory of 
Benjamin, but David's head-quarters were at Hebron, so 
now they turned southwards by one of the valleys that inter- 
sect the mountains of Judah, and reached the plain of the 
Bephaites near Jebus. David had no forces worthy of the 
name, with which to oppose them. The writer of the book 
of Chronicles^ speaks of great hosts of warriors coming from 
all the tribes to do homage to David at Hebron — ^he brings 
a hundred and twenty thousand from the district beyond 
Jordan alone— but this enormous army only existed in his 

* 1 Chronicles xi— xyii. ■ 1 Chronicles xü. 24—40. 
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own imagination. It is true that warlike representatives of 
every tribe now followed David's flag and had put their 
swords at his service, true that their influence was a sufficient 
guarantee that he would be received with open arms in any, 
or almost any, of the cities of ïsrael at which he might pre- 
sent himsell But xneanwhile he had only a 'few hundred 
soldiers with him, and was no match for the Philistines. 
Accordingly he was forced once more to seek refuge in his 
old retreat, the mountain hold of Adullam,^ From this 
position he constantly harassed the enemy and gained the 
advantage in countless skirmishes. Upon this all whose 
hearts were stirred in the cause of Yahweh and of Israel 
streamed to him' from all quarters of the land^ and his forces 
gradually swelled untu at last he felt strong enough to meet 
the Philistinea in open field. In the valley of the Baphaites^ 
near a place called Baal-Perazim, he utterly defeated them,, 
and even took some of the images of their goda as spoil. 
According to the writer of the book of Samuel this place was 
called **Peres!," that is dUpenion^ '^because Yahweh dispersed 
the enemy there."* But the Philistines recovered from the 
blow, and brought such a powerfiil army back into the plain 
that when David consulted the ooraole it advised him not to 
make an. open attack. At the advice of the priests, therefore, 
he attempted a surprise. Creeping round the camp of the 
Philistines, he lay concealed behind them in a vaUey fall of 
mulberry trees. As he was lying there a rushing sound 
came sweeping through the tops of the tree& It was Yahweh 
marching before bis people to battle ! The war cry of Israel 
rang through the air, and the Philistines were so utterly 
defeated that David pursued. them to the very borders of 
thehr own land. 

This victory finally established David's authority. He 

' After an amended version of 2 Samnel v. 17 ; compare zxiii. 13» 
1 Chronicles xi 15. ' After an amended Tenion. 
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was now sturoimded by a band of chosen warriors. There 
had been many mighty men amongst his six hundred orig^al 
followers, bat their number was now greatly inoreased. For 
when he was at Ziklag many heroes had ranged themselves 
nnder his flag even before Saul's death,^ and still mcMre 
Afterwards; and since he had settled in Hebron, and had 
been at war with the Philistines, their numbers had in- 
creased yet further, and their skill in handling their arma. 
had been severely exercised. The fame of some of themit 
had spread far and wide.' Several of them could boast, ot*^ 
having slain hundreds of the enemy in a single day. It was ^ 
said of another that he had once put a whole army of Philis- 
tines to flight with his single arm, and had fought until his . 
fingers clung convulsively to his sword and could hardly be 
unclasped, ^mongst tiiirty champions picked from David's 
chosen band there were three who had performed a feat of 
arms at which the king himself had stood amazed. Onee>^ . 
when they were in the fortress of AduUam, David thought- 
lessly exclainaed, " Who .wül bring me a draught of water 
from' the well in the gate of Bethlehem ? *' No^, a Philis- 
tine garrison held possession of Bethlehem at the time„ 
while the main army was encamped in the valley of the 
Bephaites ; but in spite of everything the three heroes set out, 
broke through the ranks of the enemy, drew water from the . 
well of Bethlehem, aüd brought it to David in triumph ! But . 
he would not drink it. " It is the blood of my heroes I " he. = 
cried, as he poured it out before Yahweh. EJven Benaiah-* 
could not measure himself against such as these. Yet 
Benaiah could boast of having slain the two sons of Aiiel 
the Moabite, and once when a lion had fallen into a hole in 
the snowy season, he leapt in and slew the beast. Another 
time, unarmed except with his staff, he att«l(Qk^4 a gigantic 

1 1 Chronicles xii. 19—21. 
' 2 Samuel xxiil 8-39 ; 1 GbromdeB xi. 10 -3d!. 
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Egyptian warrior, wrenched his spear &om his hand, and slew 
him with it. David made him captain of his body-guard, to 
reward his valour. He had thirty of such heroes round him, 
and hosts of brave warriors stood under their command. 
There were Benjamites, for instance, famed of old as bow- 
men and slingers, and Gadites, with their huge shields and 
dreaded lances, stem of countenance as hons, and swift of 
foot as hinds. Once they had crossed the flooded Jordan at 
spring time. 

With such followers as these something might be done ; 
so as soon as the Philistines were expelled, David determined 
to strike a decisive blow. The Canaanite city of Jebus was 
an eye- sore to hin^i. The Philistines had found it the key of 
Judah, aiad would certainly never have been able to main- 
tain themselves so long in the valley of the Bephaites had 
not the Jebusites made common cause with them. David 
was now determined to have his revenge. But it was no 
light task to storm such a place as Jebus. Saul himself 
appears to have left i# unassailed; and no wonder, for it 
seemed almost impregnable. It was situated in a dry un- 
watered district, on a limestone rock that rose precipitously 
on three sides from the surrounding valleys.^ To the west 
and the south the mountain was encircled by the valley of 
the sons of Hinnom, and to the east a deep ravine, through 
which the Kidron flows, and which was afterwards called 
ihe valley of Jehoshaphat, separated it from the Mount of 
Olives. Again, the rock on which the city stood was itself 
split into two unequal halves by the ** Cheesemakers* Valley,'* 
.so that even if the eastern portion fell into the hands of the 
•enemy, it by no means followed that the western half, upon 
which the citadel stood, need surrender. The city was 
vweakest on its northern side, but even there it lay on the 
^lope of the hill, and was fortified by walls and towers that 

* See Map lY., JerusdUm; and Tht Environs of Jerusalem, 
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out off the approach. The Jebusites had such perfect confi- 
dence in the natural strength of their city, that when they 
heard of David's enterprise they cried in derision, "Blind men 
and cripples could keep him out of Jebus!"^ But pride 
comes before a fall. David appeared under the walls ; his 
troops were glowing with enthusiasm, and when the com- 
mand to storm the city was given, even the western quarter 
itself, Sion, afterwards called '<the city of David," soon fell 
into the hands of the bold assailants. According to the 
Chronicles, Joab was the first to scale the walL This Jebus, 
afterwards called Jerusalem, which, perhaps, means '' abode 
of peace," was now chosen by David as his own residence, 
and the capital of the whole country. It was admirably 
suited for the purpose, both by the natural strength of its 
site, and by its geographical position, for it lay in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin, which belonged to the North, and yet' not 
far from the borders of David's tribesmen, the Judaeans. The 
conqueror set to work at once to strengthen the city, and 
with that object built, as we are told, '' all round from the 
Millo and inwards." 

Would that the words just quoted were the only obscure 
expression to be met with in the descriptions of ancient Jeru- 
salem and the changes which it has undergone in the course 
of centuries ! But this is only one of many difficulties. The 
city has been the scene of so many interesting events that 
we naturally wish to form a clear conception of its appear- 
ance at different epochs. We should be especially glad to 
know what it was like in the time of Jesus. But if we com- 
pare the various plans of ancient Jerusalem, we see in a 
moment that the learned men who have studied the subject 
differ from each other in very important respects. This is 
but natural, for the city has been devastated so often that 
the Jerusalem of ancient times can no longer be recognised 

1 After an amended venion. 
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in the ttiodem c^iiy. Not only have the houses been dëstroyidcl 
again and again, but on more than one occasion valleys have 
actually been filled up and hills levelled. Not a traee can 
now be found of the Gheesemakers' Valley, for instance» that 
used to separate the city of David from the Mount of the 
Temple. Yet this was a deep ravine, the slopes of which had 
to be ascended and descended by steps.^ The place where the 
valley ran is now level with the heights on either side. It has 
all been filled up with rubbish, upon the top of which streets 
have been laid down. If we cannot even form an accurate 
idea of what Jerusalem was like in the year 70 a.d., how 
much less can we hope to form a picture of it as it was ten 
centuries before the b^^inning of our era ! 

Of course we still have sufficient data to enable us to 
assume certain facts as at least probable ; but, since we can- 
not'attain to certainty, all our statements on this subject 
must be read with the mental addition of '* probably/' or 
'* perhaps.'* With this reservation, then, we may assume 
that David took up his abode on the western hill, and that & 
castle called ** the Millo " stood at the north-west corner of 
it. It was only this western JuU that David surrounded by a 
wall. What was afterwards the mount of the temple was not 
included in it. 

Boon after David had captured Jebus and made it his 
capital, he took a step which contributed in no small degree 
to establish his power. He w&s the darling of Yahweh's 
priests and prophets, and it was partly by their aid that he 
had become king of Israel. He therefore determined to give 
proof of his attachment to the service, and his zeal for the 
honour of Israel's national god. But he chose a less 
'üangerous means of accomplishing his purpose than that 
lMk)ptad by his predecessor. Saul's fanatical zeal had urged 

^ See Map IV. Jenualm, No. 8. 
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him to comply ynÜi the sanguinary demands 6f Tahweh» as 
onderstood by the prophets and their most fiery adherents, 
and his policy had alienated many of his subjects; but 
David determined to show his devotion by bringing the ark 
in which Yahweh himself lived to Jerusalem. 

When last we heard of this sacred object it had just 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines/ and we have since 
been in danger of forgetting it altogether ! Let us see what 
its fate has been meanwhile.. We still possess a very 
elaborate account of it,' written by one who shared, to the 
fullest extent, the superstitious terror with which both 
Philistines and Israehtes regarded this ark. 

When the Philistines had gained the jgreat victory over 
the Israelites which closed the life of Eli, they took the sacred 
chest of Yahweh to Ashdod, one of their five great cities, 
and set it down in the temple of Dagon^ near to the image 
of the god himself. But behold I the next day the image 
was found prostrate, as if in reverence, before the ark of 
Yahweh. The priests, however, could not believe that the 
ark had really caused the fall of the image ; so they simply 
set it up again and left it. But next day they saw a still 
more appalling sight. There stood the image in its place — 
but its head was broken off and its two hands lay on the 
threshold. Ever since that day the priests of Dagon m 
Ashdod have made it a custom to spring over the threshold 
of the sanctuary without setting their feet on it. They were 
not yet convinced of Yahweh's n^ght ; but when fearful 
plagues broke out, when n:iany of the Ashdodites were 
smitten with ulcerous sores, and the field-mice multiplied so 
terribly that they ruined all the harvest, at last the very 
priests themselves began to be afraid of the ark, and ad- 
mitted that it was the cause of aU the misfortunes which 
had come upon their god and themselves. What was to be 

^ Vol. IL, p. 26. • 1 Samuel ▼. 1— vil 1. 
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done with it? After matiire deliberation the Philistine 
princes idetermined to take it to the cHy of Gath. But no 
sooner was it there than the Gittites were afflicted with the 
very same disease that had visited the men of Ashdod. 
Upon this their hearts were seized with terror, and they sent 
on the ar¥ to Ekron. But the moment it arrived at this city 
the inhabitants raised a cry of horror. They feared the worst 
from its presence. And with good reason too, for before 
long deaths and diseases without number bore witness to the 
wrath of Yahweh, who thus maintained his honour. And 
now the Philistines were filled with dismay, and all the cities 
refused to receive the ark within their walls. So it stood for 
seven months in the open country, and even there it made 
the mice multiply so frightfolly that at last the Philistines 
ha^d to make up their minds to let Yahweh go back to his 
own country. The princes, therefore, ordered the priests 
and wizards seriously to consider how they were to send 
back the deity and be delivered from the plagues. Of course, 
they must give the offended god a sin-offering, and they soon 
decided on its nature. Five golden models of the ulcers with 
which ^he Philistines had been smitten, and five golden 
mice must be consecrate^ as an offering to Yahweh by the 
five «princes. This would appease his wrath. It was very 
humiliating, no doubt, but nothing else Would save them 
from the fate of the Egyptians, and they were compelled to 
make a virtue of necessity. 

So they made the golden models for a sin-offering. But 
when all was ready, and the prmces were preparing to send 
away the ark of Yahweh, the priests began to hesitate. It 
was so hard to lose such a splendid token of victory, and to 
give so. rich a present to a hostUe god ! Suppose, after all, 
it was a mere accident that these plagues had broken out 
just while the ark was in the country I They would make 
one trial more. At their direction the ark was placed on a 
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waggon, and the little box containing the golden offering 
beside it. Then two heifers were yoked to the vehicle, while 
their sacking calves were shut up in a stall hard by. If the 
heifers went back to their calves, then the ark had nothing 
to do with the plagues that had- come upon the Philistines ; 
but if they turned towards the land of Israel, then it was 
evident that Yahweh had sent the plagues. The princes 
watched in anxious suspense to see what the heifers would 
do, and, behold ! contrary to the instincts of tlieir nature, 
they went straight off to Beth-Shemesh, though lowing for 
the loss of their calves f The Philistine kings went after 
them to see where they would take the waggon. 

The inhabitants of Beth-Shemesh were busy with their 
wheat harvest when they found the ark resting on the waggon. 
It had stopped in the fields of a certain Joshua, close by a 
great stone. The people were filled with joy to find the 
sacred chest of Yahweh, took it up, broke the waggon into 
pieces, slaughtered the cattle, and offered them as a burnt- 
sacrifice to their god. 

The Philistine princes returned tq Ekron folly persuaded 
that aU their disasters had been caused by Yahweh's wrath. 
What a terrible god he was ! Terrible indeed — as some of 
the inhabitants of Beth-Shemesh itself were soon to find. 
The family of a certain Jechoniah had not taken part in the 
festivities held in honour of Yahweh; and seventy of them were 
punished by him with death.^ All the men of , Beth-Shemesh 
lamented the terrible event, and cried in horror " Who dare 
serve Yahweh, this holy god? How can we escape his 
wrath ? " Finally they were much relieved to find that the 
men of Kirjath-jearim were willing to receive the ark. It 
was placed by its new guardians in the house of Abinadab, 
on the hill near to the city, and Abinadab's son, Eleazar> 
was put in charge of it as priest. 

* After an amended versiou. 
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There it remained till David came to take it to Jerusalem. 
Then Yahweh showed once more what a terrible god he was. 
Accompanied by thirty thousand chosen Israelites — rather a 
large number one would think — ^David adyanced to Eiijath- 
jearim, or as it was formerly called '' the city of the Baal of 
Judah," to take away the ark of God, " over which the name 
of Yahweh of hosts who sits upon the cherubs is invoked/' ' 
They set it on a new waggon, which was led by Uzzah and 
Ahio, the sons of Abinadab. Uzzah walked by the side of 
the ark and his brother before it. David and all his followers 
went dancing and singing and playing upon all kinds of 
musical instruments in front of the sacred chest. But alas 
what a terrible end was soon to be put to their rejoicing ! 
Uzzah suddenly fell down dead. The cause was easily 
guessed. In turning a sharp corner or descending a steep 
hill Üie oxen had nearly upset the waggon, and Uzzah had 
stretched- out his irreverent hand and laid it on the ark to 
steady it t It was no excuse that he had thereby prevented 
it from falli;^g. It was no matter whether he had intended 
any irreverence or not.^ However unintentionally he had 
laid his hand upon Yahweh, and he was therefore slain by 
him. Mortal terror fell upon all present. How could David 
dare, after this, to take ïahweh's ark any further ? The 
place where aU-this happened was ever after known as Perez- 
Uzzah, that is, the breaking of Uzzah* 

David now relinquished his design of taking the ark ta 
Jerusalem, and entrusted it to the care of a certain Gittite of 
the name of Obed-Edom, in whose house it remained three 
months. It now appeared that ihe ark did not always bring 
misfortunes vdth it. If only it was treated with due reve- 
rence it was rich in blessings; for this Obed-Edom was won- 
derfully prosperous as long as it was in his house. When 
David was informed of this he again made great preparations 

» See Vol. I. p. 105. 
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for bringing the ark to Jerusalem. It was placed once more 
on a waggon, or perhaps supported on the shoulders of certapi 
men chosen for the purpose» and was carried forward with 
shouts of universal triumph* As soon as it was brought out of 
Obed-Edom's house an ox was sacrificed to Yahweh« Then 
they sot out. Seven choruses of singers, who took up the strain 
in succession, accompanied Darid.^ Thus, amidst ringing 
trumpet-peals, and incessant shouts of joy, David and all Israel 
conducted the ark to Jerusalem. The king himself, clothed 
only in the short linen garment of the priests, went dancing 
and striking the tambourine before Yahweh's face. Thus was 
the ark brought to Jerusalem and placed xmder a tent that 
had been erected for it. It need hardly be said that the day's 
festivities ended with a solemn sacrifice, after which David 
blessed the people in the name of Yahweh of hosts, and gave 
everyone present, man or woman, a loaf of bread, a certain 
quantity of wine, and a cake of raisins. 

But David's exultation was by no means shared by. his 
wife Michal, the daughter of SauL When he had dismissed 
the assembly and was returning to his palace, she came 
indignantly to meet him, and greeted him with the scomfal 
words, ''How nobly the King of Israel has tnaintained his 
dignity to-day, dancing half naked before all his subjects t*' 
David, in his present state of excitement and triumph, was 
by no means disposed to take such a rebuke meekly, and 
acnswered rather unfeelingly : * ' Yes ! I will gladly dance before 
Yahweh, who has chosen me £ing of Israel above your father 
and all his house, however low I may sink in your eyes by 
doing so !" Upon this the historian remarks that, ia oonse* 
qoeiioe of her pride, Michal was never blessed with a chüd. 
Thus the ark came to Jerusalem. * 

It is very curious, after reading this account in the book 

' After Ml «mended venton. 
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of Samuel, to see how the writer of the Chronicles treats 
the same events. .In his accountof the first nnsnccessfol 
attempt he agrees with the older historian ; but -v^hen he 
oomes to teU us how the ark was finally brought to Jerusalem 
he transports us into quite a different world from that of 
David. He surrounds the. king with Aaronites as priests, 
and Levites as their assistants. All these he duly classifies, 
and even mentions some of them by name. David gives ex- 
press orders that the ark is to be carried on bearing-poles by 
the Levites, and a detailed account is given of how the chief 
singers, Heman, Asaph, and Etl^an, stood at the head of the 
choirs, and how the priests with the sacred trumpets marched 
in front of the ark. Then we are told that in the tent in 
which the ark rested Asaph acted as cluef singer ; while 
Heman and Jeduthun were chief musicians, and Zadoc 
chief priest, at Oibeon, where the tabernacle, of which we 
shall speak presently, was situated. All this, the writer ex- 
pressly reminds us, was in perfect conformity with the Law. 
We can easily understand the origin of this description. The 
old account, in which the ark is carried on a waggon, and no 
priests or Levites are so much as mentioned, must have been 
very distasteful to the devout readers of about 200 b.c, for it 
was in direct contradiction with the Law.^ Such readers 
were not at all surprised to find that on the first journey 
from Eiijath-jearim, Yahweh had slain the sacrilegious 
Uzzah, who had dared to lay an unoonsecrated hand upon 
the ark. But they were much surprised by the successful 
issue of the second journey. However, it was not expressly 
stated what means of conveyance were adopted, or who was 
present on this second occasion, and the pious imagination 
being thus left free to work, soon filled in the scene with 
figures which brought it entirely into harmony with the 
religious notions of a later time^ The writer of the Chronicles 

' Compare, for instance, Bxodna xxv. 10—15 ; Numbers iv. 4—20, x. 1—10. 
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UtÜe dreamt that in David's time the Law did not exist at 
all, and that no one thought of the priesthcrod being confined 
exolusively to certain families. The Law was known in his 
day as << the law of Moses/' and he never doubted its right 
to the title. 

The writer of the Chronicles was a Levite, and apparently 
a member of the temple choir, for he is particularly fond of 
giving us details about the sacred music. He could not help 
thinking that David, the man after Tahweh's heart — the 
model of an Israelite king — ^must have busied himself with 
the arrangements of pubHc worship. He thought it strange 
enough that he should have lefb it for his son to build the 
temple. But he knew very well that as. a fact he had done 
so. He was not capable of quite so gross a blunder as that 
of the man who quietly wrote at the head of the thirtieth 
Psalm, '' A song of David, for the consecration of the tem- 
ple;"^ but he gave his hero as great a share in buüding the 
temple and organising the worship as he possibly could.' He 
not only makes him collect treasure for this purpose, but tells 
us that he had the stones hewn, and prepared the iron 
required for the doors, as well as the brass and cedarwood.' 
Moreover he makes him prepare the designs for the buuding, 
and all that pertained, to it;^ or rather he makes him tell his 
son Solomon how these designs had been conveyed to him by 
Yahweh, for they were too sacred to be regarded as the mere 
work'of man.'^ Nay, if we are to believe the Chronicles, all the 
divisions of the priests and Levites, especially the musicians, 
and the arrangements of their work, were planned and settled 
by David. Li a word, he is made what a pious king of the 
ancient time ought to have been, if public worship had been 
organised in his days as it was seven centuries later. 

^ After an amended version. * 1 Chronicles zzii. — zxix. 

* 1 Chronicles xxiL 2^. * 1 Chronicles xzviii. 11. 

/ * 1 Chronicles xxyiii. 19. 
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The Ghrozdcler tells us that the reason vrhy DaTid was 
not allowed to bnild the temple was that he had spilled so 
mnóh blood^— an idea which says racxQ for the peacefiil dis^ 
position of the priestly writer than for his insight into 
ancient history. In David's time no one would have dreamed 
of there bfeing any impropriety in a prince who had waged 
many bloody *^ wars of Yah^eh " building a house for the 
god in whose name he had fought. 

The writer of the Chronicles was not the first who had 
been at a loss to understand why David had. not built the 
temple. Even before the captivity, it had become diffictilt 
to think of the Israehte nation without ihe temple on Mount 
Sion — and then David was such a truly religious monarch ! 
Accordingly, the book of Samuel tells us that when David 
was at rest from his wars, and dwelt in a palace of cedar- 
wood himself^ he could not bear to think that Yahweh's ark 
had only a tent to dwell in. So he sent for the prophet 
Nathan» and told him how this thought was troubling him. 
Nathan ardently supported his idea of building a house for 
Yahweh* But that very night the man of God received a 
revelation from Yahweh himself; and at his command he 
went to David and told him that he must not build a temple, 
for it was against the will of Yahweh. He would rather hve 
in a tent than in a house. But yet the thought of David's 
heart should be realised by his son, who would have* a peace- 
ful reign. For Yahweh promised David tkat he would esta- 
bhsh his dynasty on the throne for ever. Upon this David 
bowed down in humble gratitude before Yahweh. 

Such were the reasons given for David's not having built 
the temple when the book of Samuel was composed, that is 
to say, about the time of the captivity, when David's family 
had already reigned at Jerusalem some five centuries. But 
we cannot help noticing what an extraordinary contradiction 

* 1 Chronicles xxii. 8, xxviii. 3. 
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is oontamed in Nathan's answer to David. The king muBt 
not bnüd a temple for two reasons :— ^^r^Iy, because Yahweh 
prefers to live in a tent, and secondly becattse David's son 
will bnild him a temple. Bnt if Yahweh really preferred a 
tent for his dwelling place, why should Solomon any more 
ihan David be allowed to place him in a honse of cedar ? 
Did Tahweh's character or inclination change ? The first 
part of Nathan's answer* embodies an old and no doubt 
trustworthy tradition. There were persons in David's time, 
espeidaUy amongst the prophets, who were opposed tp the 
erection of a temple for Yahweh, and thought a simple tent 
more in keeping with the special character of their god. It 
is not hard to guess their reasons. In m^y respects the 
prophets were men of the old school, and, as is often the 
case with earnest but perhaps somewhat narrow men, they 
dreaded advancing culture of every kind, especially in the 
arts and sciences, as giving occasion to luxury and display. 
Simple manners like those of the nomads pleased them best. 
To aim at knowledge too high for man, and at being like the 
deity, could be productive of nothing but evil Building 
houses and cities led to licentiousness. A severe, simple, 
patriarchal life was best for man. Now people always 
imagine their gods to be what they think they ought to be 
themselves, and so these lovers of the wandering shepherd- 
life, these preachers of simplicity, believed that Yahweh 
their god would likewise choose a tent to dwell in rather 
than a palace. 

But probably this alone would not have been enough to 
prevent David from carrying out his project of building a 
temple for Yahweh, if he had had time, or rather money and 
command of labour, sufficient for so great an undertaking. 
The book of Kings,^with great propriety, makes Solomon 
say, " My father could not build a house for Yahweh, because 

M Kings V. 3. • 
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of the many wars he had to wage." But no doubt the influ- 
ence of the prophets and their followers helped to prevent the 
building of a temple. David then was obliged to content 
himself with increasing the sacred treasure of Yahweh, and 
80 making it possible for his son to undertake the work. 
This preliminary task he faithfully performed by always con- 
secratmg to Yahweh a part of the booty he seized in war.^ 

Thus in David's reign Jerusalem had already become the 
poUtical capital, and the city of Yahweh. It is true that the 
sanctuary there was not the only one dedicated to the god of 
Israel ; on the contrary, it could hardly rank as yet with 
such places as the baniah at Gibeon, for instance. But just 
as the presence of the ark, which still accompanied the armies 
into the field,* conferred a kind of sanctity on the royal 
palace, near which it stood in times of peace, so on the other 
hand **Yahweh*s anointed" conferred a certain distinction 
on the sanctuary which he honoured above all others. And 
thus Jerusalem became the centre of the political and religious 
Jife of Israel. 



Chapter II. 

THE HOUSE OF SAUL UNDER DAVID'S RULE. 

2 SImukl IX., XXI. 1-14. 

IN ancient times it was far from unusual for a king who 
had not inherited his crown from his father, but had 
won it by force of arms, to put to death the children and near 
relations of his predecessor, for fear of their heading a rebel- 
lion against him. We shall meet with instances of such 
conduct later on in the history of Israel. It is not surprising, 
then, that Saul's family should have felt alarm at David's 

^ 2 Samuel viü. 7—12 ; 1 Kings vü. 51. • 2 Samuel xi. 11. 
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becoming king of all the tribes, and establishing his autho- 
rity by the capture of Jerusalem. They had every reason to 
fear the worst. . 

But David had not forgotten his friendship for Jonathan. 
Was there any member of his family still living ? Jonathan 
had been married, and had had at least one child, but neither 
David nor anyone about him knew what had become of him. 
This was natural enough, for the defeat at Gilboa had thrown 
aU the country round into such terrible confusion that many 
an Israehte had disappeared during those troubled, times 
and never been heard of since. Besides, as long as Ishbaal 
was reigning, David had known but little of what was going 
on in the North ; and after the death of that monarch, all 
who had any affection for SauFs family thought that the less 
they said about them to Da^vid the better ! But when he 
really wished to get at the truth, he was soon able to do so. 
He ki^ew whom to ask for information. In the neighbour- 
hood of Gibeah dwelt Ziba, Saul's former steward, who had 
managed the late king's estates. He was an influential man, 
and his fifteen sons and twenty dependents constituted a 
powerful ** house." This Ziba was sure to have the informa- 
tion David wanted. 

When satisfied that the king's purpose was friendly, Ziba 
told him that there was still one son of Jonathan's alive. He 
had had an accident when a child; for whe,n the news of the 
defeat of the Israehte army and the death of his father 
reached his nurse she caught him up to carry him to some 
place of safety from the Philistines. But in her haste she 
feu down with the chud, who was then five years old, and 
he was crippled in both his feet by the fall.^ It is a great 
misfortune even now for a man to lose the use of his legs, 
but in ancient times it was still worse. For in those days 
war and the chase were looked upon as the chief, or at least 

^ 2 Samuel ir. 4. 
o , 
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as tbe most honofiraUe oeenpttÜoiiB of üfe, smd gzeai mi- 
porianee was theirelbre attached to bodily strength. A man 
who walked on crutches would never be held in high esti- 
matioö. Ziba told Dayid where to find this boy, whose 
name is given as Mephibosheth, but was reaHy Merflbaal.* 
He was- at Lodebar, a place east of the Jordan, near Mahft- 
paim., the former residence of Ishbaal. 

David sent, for him at once. As sooq as he entered the- 
royal presence, he threw himself in mingled reverence and 
terror upon the ground, and when asked whether he was 
Meribaal, answered humbly ** Thy servant/' David hastened 
to reassure him by" the friendly words, " Fear not F I will be 
kind to you for your father's sake; for Jonathan was my 
friend. I will give you back all the estates of Saul, and yoa 
shall have a place at my own table." The cripple bowed in 
humble gratitude, and answered, *'What am I that yea 
should deign to look upon me ? I am but a dead dog I '* Such 
servile language was often addressed to kings,* and was parti- 
cularly natural in the mouth of a member of the i^llen dynasty^. 
David lost no time in putting the affairs of his w»rd in 
order, and instructed Ziba to manage Saul's possessions i^jr 
his grandson, as he had formerly done for the king himself. 
He also» gave orders that Meribaal, who remtaned perma- 
nently at courfc, should bè treated as a prince of the blood. 

The book of Samuel adds that Meribaal had a little son, 
Micha. From the expression "a little son" we should 
imagine that the chUd was already bom when MeribcMtl 
oame ta court. But this can hardly be the ease; for 
Meribaal' himself cannot have been more than eleven years 
« old at most when David took Jerusalem, and it is difficult to 
believe that the king allowed many years to elapse affeer that 
event without enquiring after Jonathan's posterity. However 
this may be, Meribaal appears to have had but one son, who» 

> See Vol IL p. 196, * 1 Samuel xxiv. 14, xxvi. 2a 
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ynas fheafefcHre ibe solé legitimate represeolatiye of the house 
of Saul. For this moziaareit had only four sons by "wives of the 
first rani:, namely, the three that died on the battle-field iritfa; 
their father, and Ishbaal; and all of them exeept Jona&as 
appear to have died ehüdlesa Foor or five centuries later the 
descendants of this Mieha still formed a considerable ^^hc^am** 
in Israel^ 

But although Meribaal and his son were the only legiti- 
mate heirs of Saul in Dairid's time, yet th^re -were other 
members of the '< house '^ of Saul — ^for this phrase included 
his sons by wiyes of the second rank, or concubines, the 
children ci his daughters, the descendants of his younger 
brothers, and yet more distant relatèree. This ^' house of 
Saul'' m%ht seem at first to threaten the stability of David's 
throne, but a heavy Mow soon feS upon it, of which we shaO 
now give the particulars. 

David had not long been iing over all Israel before yearv 
of tribulation came upon his people. Again and again the 
harvest failed for want of rain, or swarms of locusts destroyed 
the hope of the husbandman. Besides this, no doubi the 
civil war which was only just over had seriously interfered 
with the welfare of the people, and had thrown many a plot 
of land out of cultivation. 

"What can be the cause of this famine ?'* was asked on 
every side ; nor did it lie in the spirit of the age to set al>oui 
investigating the natural causes of the disaster. *' Some sin 
has been committed» and our god noif visits it upon us, '^people 
ncmttered, as they strove to discoveif what offence it was that 
had brought this misery upon them. Had the people for- 
gotten their god ? No, for the altars had smoked with count* 
less vietime. Had the king been guilty of some sin which 
Yahweh was visitiag on his people ? No such offence could 

> 1 Chronicles tüI ai—^O (ix. 40--44.) 
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be discovered. Then was it some crime of the former ruler 
that was now brought back to their memory ? There were 
some of David's subjects who thought they knew of such a 
crime, and declajred, with some hesitation at first, but more 
and more distinctly as the famine went on year after year, 
what they held to be the cause of these disasters. They 
were the Gibeonites. It will be remembered that Saul, in 
his zeal for the sanctity of his people, and under the convic- 
tion that they were polluted by intermingling with other 
nations, had attempted to root out the Gibeonites.^ But that 
was a violation of an ancient oath, and surely the god of 
Israel would maintain the sanctity of an oath sworn in his 
name. He was now punishing the people for the sin of 
their former king. That was the meaning of the famine. 

The Gibeonites — full of vengeful hatred against Saul, 
lying in wait for an opportunity of satisfying their passion — 
had doubtless rejoiced in the fall of his house, and now 
thought they had a chance of inflicting a bloody retribution , 
on it. So when the famine still went on, and everyone was 
crying, ** Yahwèh 1 wherefore iö it ?" they renewed their 
complaint and answered : ** For the murder of our fellow- 
citizens, for the perjury of Saul, must Israel suffer.'* Now 
the ihass of the people had never heartily approved of the 
furious zeal of Saul. They were more inclined for peace 
than war with the Oanaanite tribes ; moreover they looked 
towards the rising sun, as the populace always does, and 
forgot the benefits conferred upon them by Saul to bask in 
the Kght of David ; so they eagerly accepted this solution of 
the great problem, and public opinion gradually declared, 
" We owe this famine to the blood of the Gibeonites cleav- 
ing to the house of Saul ! That is the sin for which 
Yahweh is punishing us, and as long as the Gibeonites curse 
us we shall never be ^lessed I" 

» See Vol. II., pp. 274 f. 
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Dnring aJl this time David had doubtless often consnlted 
the deity, sought help from priests, from prophets, and from 
dreamers, and asked them the cause of Yahweh*s wrath. 
And now at last he received a distinct answer. We are not 
told how he consulted his god, but the oracle pointed. in 
response to the wrongs of the Oibeonites. 

David summoned the elders of Gibeon, and* asked them 
how the guut which Saul had brought upon himself and the 
people could be washed out. At first they answered eva* 
sively. It was not a thing, they said, that could be made 
good by money; and they— Canaanite outcasts as they 
were— could not do what an Israelite might have done, and 
indeed lArould have felt bound to do, in their case. They 
could not exact vengeance, and wipe out the debt of blood 
by slaying those who had injured them. But when David 
solemnly repeated his assurance that he was ready to satisfy 
their demands, they said, " Then give us seven of that man's 
sons who persecuted us, and we wUl crucify them on the 
sacred hill, before the face of Yahweh, in Gibeah-of-Saul. 
For there our enemy had his abode, and thence he gave the 
order to destroy us. Then Yahweh's wrath will be turned 
away, and we will bless Israel again, and he will be gracious 
to his people.*' 

What a hideous demand ! And yet by no means foreign 
to the spirit of the age. For in those days, as we have often 
noticed, people held that natural occurrences were revela- 
tions of God's wrath, and that he might be appeased by such 
frightful sacrifices as the one of which we are speaking ; and 
it was still regarded as one of the principles of justice that 
the children should be put to death for the father's crime. 

David assented to the demands of the Gibeonites. What 
v^as going on in his own heart we cannot teU. Did he rejoice 
in the opportunity of putting the descendants of his prede- 
cessor out of the way) . Such a rcfproach was afterwards 
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thrown in Ms teeth by the relaiti?eB of Saul«^ bat with what 
justice, it is ol oourse imposaible to saj* It may be that hse 
granted the Gdbecmtes' request in sozzow; that he was 
himself «ntan^ed ia the snperstiticms of his people, a^d 
genuinely belieyed that it was necessary thus to appease the 
injured Gibeonites. in any ease it is well to ohserre &at, 
by this action, David icondemned the&zm which Saol'B reli- 
gious seal had taken, aod thus laid down another hne of 
action for hi/msftlf. 

It was left to David to decide which of Saul's male des- 
oendants were to die. He spared Meribaal, the son of 
Jonathan» and chose Aiaaoni and MJeribaal, the two sons of 
Bispah, one of Saul's concubines, and the fivo sons of Merab,' 
Saul's eldest daughter. Such is the caprice of fortune ! Saul 
had once thou|^t Merab too good for David»^ and d^ was now 
bereft of her £ve sons by the orders of her rejected suitor. 

It was spring tiutö. The season of the so-called latter 
rain was oyar. The scanty hanrest — for üi had failed again-^ 
was gathered in. The ill-fated seven were conducted in 
«demn procession to the sacred hill whence Gibeah*<tf-Sanl 
4erived its name, which served as a place of worship for 
the whole neighbourhood. Here, in the sight of tia>e assem- 
bled crowd and with solemn prayers to Yahweh, iha victims 
were first, in all probability, stoned to deaih aaad then £xed 
to the cross. Then the bodies were left haj^iaigf for the 
birds of prey and the wild beasts to devour, that the bones 
might keep the people's fervent prayers and the atonement 
for the broken oath in the memory of Israel's god and tu^ 
away his wrath, that he might send his people rain. 

When the sacrifices were completed and the hill once 
more deserted, Bizpah, the mother of two of the victims, 

» 2 Samuel xvL 5—8. 
* 'H Samuel zxi. 8. KGchal is written hy mistake for M«rab. 

« 1 Samuel XYÜL 17—19. 
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took, in iJbe agony of her Boul, a desperate resolve, ^e Jiad 
not been able to rescue Iier obildren; but she would save 
thean, if possible, trom the shamie of being rent by dogs and 
birds, iaxstead of being laid in the family*graip!e, for such a 
&te Tras miittterably honiUfi in the eyes of an Iscaelite. So 
she stretched out her mourning garment on ihe rock to 
serve as a tent, and began her fearM watch at the foot of the 
crosses. And by day when the vultures swooped down u^on 
the prey, or the croaking ravens Jlapped round &e stakes, 
she darted from her tent, lance in hand, or sonndel her 
horn io siaure away the creatures that would violate her dead. 
tDbe nights were long — in Palestine the shortest night of 
summer lasts ten hours — and often, when weary with her 
constant cries and exhausted by the heat of the son, she 
lost her cares for a moment in sle^, she would start up 
ngain at the howling of ihe jackals and the baying of the 
hounds, in terror, not for hwself, but for the ^ghastly treasure 
that Aa guarded. 

The inhabitants of Gibeah looked on mth gromug won- 
der and admiration. The woman they had known living 
in all ike luxury of the court of Saul, though only a wife 
of the second rank, the woman whose intrigue with Abner 
ixad brought Ishbaal to his fall, could hardly have been ex- 
pected to rise to such heroic devotion. They gladly brought 
hex the xiecessary food; and as they dSi^red prayers and sac- 
nfioes by the sacred stone upon the hill, or Ibeneath the 
flfaadow of the consecrated oak <yr terebinth, they cursed the 
tjnuot that Bi^ah cursed 1 Was it not their townsman and 
relative io whose throne he had succeeded^ and was it not 
his hatred that pursued these seven children of the monarch 
even to the death ? 

BL^ah's heroic endurance was put to a fearful test. 
Weeks aad months crept on wearily. - The scorching heat 
of the summer sun parched the hill side till it was almost 
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more than hnmail strength could bear to remain there at 
the foot of the crosses. How often Bizpah mnst have cried, 
as she flung herself upon the ground by her ghastly charge, 
** Yahweh I how long will the heart of the tyrant who perse- 
cutes our race be hardened against our misery ? When will 
he suffer my children to be laid in the grave ? Lord, let 
this sacrifice appease thee ! Give us rain and a fruitful 
season ! '' 

The end came at last. For six long months, from April 
till October, she had persevered. The season of the autumn 
rains had come, and lo4 the skies were overcast and the 
clouds rolled up together. God was appeased,- and had 

4 

accepted the sacrifice. 

And David's heart melted when he heard of all that 
Eizpah had done. Why should he insist any longer on the 
corpses hanging up before the face of Yahweh ? The rain 
had begun to fall already. Surely he might bury them now, 
and at the same time show his enemy and his predecessor on 
the throne the honours due to a king. So he brought the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan from Jabesh in Gilead and 
buried them, with the seven other corpses, in the family 
tomb of Saul. — 

Our eyes have rested on a dismal scene. The vengeful 
hatred of the Gibeonites, the superstition of both king and 
people, and, it may be, the cruelty of David's calculating 
pohcy, brought unspeakable suffering upon guiltless heads ; 
and it deeply wounds our moral and religioua sense when 
the writer who has told us the whole story calmly concludes 
his narrative with the words, " Thus was Gt)d made propi- 
tious to the land." But there is one bright spot in the dark- 
ness of the scene — ^the faithful love of Bizpah as she guards 
the bodies of her sons. Her courage and devotion nobly 
illustrate the power of a mother's love, and restore our 
drooping faith in human nature. 
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Oha^tbb III. 
THE MIGHT OF DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 

2 Samubl VIII., X» 

I 

JbUfiN David had fortified Jerusalem he felt strong 
enough to assume the offensive against the sur- 
rounding peoples. The PhiUstines naturally came first; for 
in spite of the two defeats they had sustained on the plain 
of the Bephaites, their warlike spirit was by no means 
broken; and, nominally at least, David's people were still 
tributary to them. So the conflict with the Philistines was 
renewed, and raged so fiercely that the king himself, who 
took the field in person,, almost lost his life. A warrior of 
terrific strength had singled him out and would certainly 
have made an end of him had not the valiant Abishai, Joab's 
brother, come to his rescue and slain the Philistine. David's 
warriors were so much alarmed by the danger their prince 
had incurred that they made him^ take an oath never more 
to go to battle with them in person, ** lest the lamp of Israel 
should be put out." It was in one of these campaigns that 
Goliath was slain by Elhanan the Bethlehemite, an exploit 
which was afterwards attributed to David.' Another gigantic 
Gittite was laid low by Jonathan, the son of David's brother 
Shimeah.^ At last the PhiHstines were so completely hum- 
bled that all idea of Israel's paying tribute to them was 
abandoned.^ 

Then David turned his weapons eastward and attacked 
the Moabites, whom he made tributary. We have no 
means of knowing what it was that impelled him to attack 
these old friends of his to whose king he was under such 

* 1 Chronicles xviii. — xx. 

• Vol n. p. 346. ' 2 Samuel xxL 15—22. 

* After an amended veroion of 2 Samuel viU. 1. 
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great obligations,^ and we are shocked to read that in accor- 
dance with a barbarous custom of war he massacred two- 
thirds of the prisoners, and only spared one-third aJive. The 
Chronicler does not mention this fact, and if it is because he 
is ashamed to record such deeds on the part of his hero, the 
omisflion does honour to his heart. 

Next eame the Syrians, whose country lay between the Mng- 
dcmi of Israel and the Euphrates. Pavid was aaidous^ for com- 
mercial reasons^ to extend his 'domiiaion to the baaiks <^ the 
great river, and therefore attaclced the Syrian princes of 
Zobah, Damascus, and Hamath, who were at Tariance amongst 
themselves and therefore in no positioa to o&sr a saoo&SBftd 
resistance. On the defeat of the two £rst the third also 
eubmiited. Thousands of captives fell into David's hands, 
together wi^h a number of war chanots, all of which he 
destroyed except one hundred. Moreover, he seized as spoil 
the golden «oats of mail worn by the body guard of Hadad- 
«zer, hisïg of JZobah, and a quantity of brass^ from which 
Solomon aftearwairds made a number of utensils for &e tem- 
ple, and amongst them the celebrated vat known as the 
^' brazen fiea." David appointed governors ov^ the districts 
of Syria; and immediately on his retmm defeated the Edom- 
ites in the v&lley of Salt, and placed their country also under 
a governor. We may note in passing that the forti*^ psalm 
is said to have been composed on this occasion. After this 
victory, which was followed by a fearful massacre" David 
erected a triumphal column.. 

Thus all the neighbours of Israel were subdued, with the 
exception of the Ammonites, whose king, Nahash, was on 
friendly terms with David. But when Nahash died his Bon 
Hauun was so rash as to insult the ambassadors of David, 
who came to express their monarch's sympathy with the 
young king on the death of his father, upon this war broke 

' See VoL IL pp. 357 f . » 1 Kiags xi 15, 16. 
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out at onae. The Syrian prinGes took advantage of tkis torn of 
aSairfi to throw ofi the yoke of Israel, but Joab routed them 
repeatedly, and compelled them to leave the Ammonites to 
ihek late. All the skength of Israel was now turned against 
Amjuon. The ark was fetched to the seat of war.^ Baèhah, 
the capital of the Ammonites, offered a hrave resistance, but 
at last the lower citv feU into the lumda of Joab. Upon this 
the general urged David to come io the aoene of action in 
person that he miight have the honour of taking ihe city 
himself. All resistance was soon overpowered, and the in- 
habitants were put to death with barbarous tortures. 

There was one of his neighbours with whom David always 
kept upon good terms, and that wias the king of Tyre. The 
Israelite tradition calls him Hiram; ^ but since Hiram was a 
/ contemporary of Solomon, it is probable that David's £:iend 
was Hiram's father, AhLbal. The inhabitants of the powerful 
djtj of Tyre, like those of other Phoenician oities, lived by 
commerce, and had therefore every reason to desire peace 
and quiet, especially as they were dependent upon their 
neighbours for their supply of com and other necessaries of 
life. And, again, the friendship of these industrious and 
enterprising commercial cities was of great value to the 
Israelites, especially to the inhabitants of the northern dis- 
tricts, who were themselves to some extent engaged in mari- 
time commerce, as well as in the carrying trade between 
Mesopotamia jmd Syna on the one side and Egypt and 
Phoenicia on the otheir. Thus it happened that Israel and 
the Pho&nician cities nearly always stood in Mendly relations 
to ^ach other, 

Wh^a David had subdued almost all his neighbours, and 
thus confirmed his power, he made a treaty with the Tyrian 
Mng, by which the latter was bound to supply him with a 
great quantity of the cedar wood produced by Mount Lebanon, 

^ 2 Samuel- xi. 11. * 2 Samuel r. 11. 
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which lay "within the territory of Tyre. Besides this he sent 
a number of workmen to build David a palace. It seems 
strange that foreign carpenters and masons had to be called 
in for this purpose. Were there no competent workmen in 
Israel ? we asL But we must remember that the Israelites 
were still very deficient in knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
It would have been impossible for the Philistines to carry 
away all the smiths out of the land, as they did just before 
Saul ascended the throne, had not the number of these skilled 
artificers been very small. Then, again, the Israelites of the 
old school, the followers of Samuel, had always looked with 
suspicion upon all attempts to improve the arts of life and 
extend the limits of human knowledge.^ Bemember, for 
instance, how the legend of Gain and his posterity stamps 
as unholy the invention of musical instruments and the art 
of forgiDg iron I' This special legend was no doubt written 
at a later period, but its spirit is the same as that which in- 
spired the nazarites and prophets of the time of Saul. These 
men would certainly discourage the training of skilled artizans, 
and the consequence was that when David determined to 
build a truly regal palace he had to call in the aid of foreign 
workmen. 

David soon dwelt in a princely residence, in which he 
held a luxurious court. Even at Hebron he had had more 
wives than one, but now he added considerably to their 
number, and indeed establilshe^ a regular harem on a rather 
extensive scale, in which several of Saul's wives and concu- 
bines were placed.** Here, in his palace, King David sat 
on state occasions to receive the homage of all the tribes of 
Israel and the subjugated peoples, his temples encircled by 
a diadem, whue, suspended over his head, hung the great 
crown, heavy with gold and precious stones, which he had 

* Compare p. 16. * Vol I. pp. 75 ff. » 2 Samuel xii 8. 
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seized at Babbah, the capital of the Ammonites.^ Here he 
sat in judgment over such of his subjects asi submitted their 
cause to his decision, from ^hieh there was no appeal' And 
a merry life was led in the palace, for the royal table was 
prepared from day to day for the reception of countless 
officers and guests, whose palates were flattered by the 
choicest .yiands and their ears soothed by strains of sweetest 
music.^ There artists of every description were sure of a 
good reception, but above all music was düigently cultivated, 
the king himself taking the lead in inventing new kinds of 
music and improving the instruments.^ There high offi- 
cials gathered round the royal throne,'^ amongst whom were 
Joab, the captain of the host, with the chief ministers of state, 
Jehoshaphat the chancellor, Adoram the treasurer, Seraiah 
the king's private secretary, together with others of his 
special advisers, the chief priests Zadok and Abiathar, the 
princes of the blood, who were most of them also priests,® 
and other members of the royal house. These distinguished 
nobles again had in many cases courts of their own, and 
offcen appeared at the palapce with a numerous retinue. 
Joab, for instance, had ten private squires,^ and we may 
gain some idea of the miUtary pomp that surrounded the 
palace from the fact that whenever the crown prince ap- 
peared in public he was surrounded by a body guard of fifty 
warriors in addition to all his other followers.^ 

Watch was kept over the palace by the dreaded body 
guard known as the Erethi and Flethi, under the command 
of Benaiah. It is doubtful whether this designation should 
be translated << executioners and messengers,*' or << Cretans 
and Philistines." If this latter translation is the true one, 
it shows that David surrounded himself with a guard of 

* 2 Samuel xii. 30. '2 Samuel viii. 15. '2 Samuel xix. 35. 

' * Amos vi. 5. * 2 Samuel viii. 16—18, xx. 23—26. 

' After an amended version of 2 Samuel viii. 18. 
' 2 Samuel xviii. 15. ' 2 Samuel xv. 1 ; 1 Kings i. 5. 
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foreign mercexiftries* Thia prae&o has offeea been adopted 
in every age, and at eoorta tiiat haye had notiaizig' eke in 
commozi with each other» It resia upon the idea thai a bazid 
of strangers who have no stake inihe Tarxons interests which 
may raise the people in rebellion, ean be far more implicttlj 
relied on to defend the monarch npon whom they are enfciardy 
dependent than any of his own subjects can. Ai the^ court 
of David, then, these warlike PhilistineE filled the post whidi 
the Swiss mercenaries oeenpied in later times at eertaiii 
European courts, such as that of France* 

The ro3ral style in which David lived, and the magmficeBce 
with which be siorrounded his throne, were bat the natural 
consequences of the wealth he had acquired and the power 
he had gained by his successful wars^ The mSLsa oi the 
people were doubtless pleased by aE this' splendour, and took 
a pride in the majesty of the crown ; for it is natural to man^ 
especially at a low stage of intellectual and moral devek>p- 
ment, to take delight in every guttering show. And,, besides, 
the g^ory of the king might be regarded in more respects 
than one as the glory of the people ; for it was by chastising 
the foes of Israel and making Israel a name oi terror aB 
around that David had risen to such a height. Again, the 
king's prerogative was unlimited by any land of law or con- 
stitutional restriction. He had fall, power to dispose of the 
property and the persons of his subjects; and people can 
bear to be ruled or even oppressed if it so happen by one who 
is surrounded with a glow of splendour better tha»n by one 
who is as simple as his fellows in his life and surroundings. 
No doubt, then, the. feeling of the poptilaee is reflected in the 
words of an Israelite proverb-maker, who said in after times : 
.*' There are three things that step out well, Jour things that 
go forth bravely : A lion, the strongest of beasts, a slim grey- 
hound or a ram, and a king whom none ean withstand."^ 

* Proverbs xxx. 29—31. 
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EroDfc tba ^zy coneeiptioii ei royalij in aneient UmatSr it 
follows' ihflit the king's person was regarded as saered and 
inviolabk, and Üial he was held in Una uteost teyerezice. 
*^Eor ho» wraih was a messenger of death, wkom wm» bni 
the wise could agj^ease ; whue the hghi ei Ms eocmtenanee 
was. the giver of hfe, and his favour refreshed as a rain- 
dond."^ In an age when everyjudioial sentence was readily 
accepted as an utterance of Ood,* it mi^t weU be said.ol the 
mouarefay ** The sentence of God is on the lips of the king; 
in pronoimeing justioe he never ^rs/'^ *^ yThen a king sits 
doFwn an the seat of judgment he scatters aU evil alnroadwidh 
his eyfes;" * " Though the glory of God lie in eonceahag, the 
honour of the king is- in searching ont.'*^'^ When pomts of 
importance were at stake, and Me or death, peace or war^ 
hung on the will of the mier, many an in<|mriDg glance was 
fixed on his countenance. Which way would the scale incline ? 
And if nothing betrayed the monarch's thought, his subjects 
would whisper one to another, '* As the height of the heaven 
and the depth of the earth are immeasurable, so none can 
fathom the heart of the king."* "Might is right" was a prin- 
ciple still less frequently challenged in antiquity than in our 
own day, so that not only prudence, but even virtue required 
anyone who came into contact with the king to observe the 
following injunctions : — " Keep the king's commandments, 
if only for the oath'è sake made to God^ Depart not trem- 
bling from his presence, but neither remain before him if the 
business is not sound; for the king does whatever he chooses 
since his :word is mighty, and there is none to say to him 
' What doest thou ?'"^ 

It was not only prudence that urged the Israelite to bow 
down before his king in reverence for ^ established and 

* Proverbs xvL 14, 15. 
» Exodus xviü. 15, 16 ; Deuteronomy i. 17. 
» Proverbs xvi 10. * Proverbs xx. 8. * Proverbs xxv. 2, 

• Proverbs xxv. 3. ^ Ecclesiaates viiL 2 —4. 
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formidable power. Religion, too, enforced the same lesson. 
Or rather submission to the prince clothed itself in religious 
forms. As the anointed of Yahweh, the king was inviolable ; 
and since the interests of a people and of .that people's god 
were so nearly identical in the eyes of the anpients that zeal 
for the one was necessarily zeal for the other, it followed that 
Israel's king, who waged the wars of Yahweh and executed 
his sentence upon evil-doers, must be reverenced as his 
representative. " Thou shalt not curse God, nor revile the 
prince of thy people," — ^these two commandments were closely 
connected in the mind of the Israelite.^ To rebel against the 
ruler was to attack Yahweh himself; and the king's enemies 
were the enemies of Yahweh. This feeling comes out very 
strongly in the following poem,' which was composed by a 
king of Israel, or at least in the name of one, at a time when 
the monarchy was at the height of its glory. The exact date 
is unknown, and is of no consequence for our purpose :^- 

Why do the heathen rage 

And the peoples devise vain plots ? 
Why do the kings of the earth rise up 

And the princes plot against Yahweh and his anointed? 
** Let us break their bands asunder 

And let us shake off their yoke ! " 
He who sits in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn, 

The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak to them in his wrath 

And thunder against t}iem in fury: 
**I have anointed my king over Zion, 

Over my sacred mount ! " 

Let me speak of Yahweh's decree I 

He has said to me : ** Thou art my son I 

* Exodus zxii. 28; Proverbs xzir. 21 ; 1 Kings xxL 10, 13. 

' Psalm ii. 
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This day have I given thee birth ! 

Ask me, and I will give thee the heathen for a heritage 
And the ends of the earth for a possession. 

Thou shalt pasture them with an iron staff, « 

And dash them to pieces like an earthen vessel/* 

Wherefore, ye kings ! be wise ; 
Take warning ye judges of earth ! 

Serve Yahweh in fear. 
And tremble as ye sing his praise ! 

Cleave to him ^ that he grow not wrath ; " 
Should his anger kindle even a little ye will perish as ye 
go on your way. 

Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 

» 

When the poet sings : ** This day have I given thee birth,'* 
he means by " to-day " the day of the king's accession, upon 
which he became the son of Yahweh. 

It is true we have no direct proof that **son of God " or 
« son of Yahweh " was a usual title of honour assumed by 
the king of Israel, for it only occurs in this passage. But 
such a title would be exceedingly natural, for the IsraeHtes 
were quite accustomed to express a confidential relation 
between a superior and an inferior under the image of a 
father and a son.* How natural such an expression would 
be to an IsraeUte may be seen from the follow;pig promise 
concerning Solomon, which is put into' the mouth of Yahweh: 
*' I will be a father to him, and he shall be a son to me ; 
and when he sins I will chastise him with the rod of a man, 
with such stripes as mortals lay on one another."'* Moreover, 
it was customary amongst all ancient peoples to call their 
princes the sons of some deity or other ; and we can hardly 
believe that Israel formed an exception, especially as we 

* After an amended version. 
•Compare Exodus iv. 23; Hosea xi, 1; Judges xvii. 10, xvül 19; 
2 Kings ii 12, xiiL 14, v. 13. • 2 Samuel vii. IC 
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know that the king was called an ^< angel of God/* whose 
judgment was always true and whose actions must always be 
considered good.^ 

The danger was only too great that a man who was'raised 
to such a height should get an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance. Such a test would be too hard for almost any- 
one's humility. Who could retain a modest estimate of him- 
self if he were told on every possible occasion that he was the 
representative of God, that his ** heart Was Hke a stream of 
water that Yahweh guided whither he would?"* We. need 
not be surprised at the caprice and oppression that were bitt 
too common, and the heavy yoke which many a king laid 
upon the necks of his subjects. 



Chaptbr IV. 
GAD AND NATHAN BEFORE YAHWEH'S ANOINTED. 

2 Samuel XXIV., XL, XII.» 

THOUGH the king was bound by no law, yet there was a 
force in the land which he could not long defy with 
impunity. Public opinion made itself felt with a strength 
proportioned to the people's love of freedom and conscious- 
ness of power ; and when it was supported and enforced by 
circumstances, the king was morally compelled to listen to 
it. We have seen already how a three years' famine com- 
pelled David to give ear to the demands of the Gibeonites, 
and sacri&ce seven sons of Saul to. their vengeance. On 
another occasion he was crossed in a cherished scheme by 
the breaking out of a plague. 

The account of this latter circumstance is given us by 
writers who adopted without reserve the superstitious idea 

' 2 Samuel ziv. 17, zix. 27. ' Proverbs zxi, 1* 

8 1 Chronicles xxi. 
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tiiat the plague was sent by Yahweh as a punishment. The 
consequence is that they have imbedded this conception in 
the navrative, but it has not materially affected their account 
of the facts themselves. 

Some time after the three years' famine had ended in the 
execution of the sons of Saul, David determined to take a 
eensus of his people. This project was certainly no mere 
idle whim on his part. It must have had some deünite 
object, though we cannot exactly say what. It may have 
been intended to regulate the system of taxation and compul- 
sory service, or it niay have been a measure preparatory to 
raisiilg a standing army. But whatever his object might 
be, David wished to ascertain the number of men capable 
of bearing arms in every tribe of Israel. The project, how- 
ever, met with a vigorous opposition from the courtiers as 
soon as it was communicated to them, and tfie populace 
also regarded it with dislike. The prophets were certainly 
agaiust it. They had already seen with grief that Israel's 
king was treading more and more completely in the footsteps 
of the heathen monarchs. He lived a life of luxury, dwelt 
in a fortified city, kept chariots of war, and surrounded Mm- 
self with a foreign body guard instead of trusting entirely to 
the favour of Yahweh, and striving to retain it by zeal for his 
glory.. And this census was such an innovation ! What did 
it matter how numerous the people might be ? In time of 
war the victory depended upon Yahweh's help, not upon the 
strength of the army ; and a regular system of taxation must 
hiEve been an abomination in the eyes of men who already 
looked upon the splendour of the court with displeasure; The 
masses of the people were probably little influenced by these 
religious motives m their opposition to the census, but they 
looked upo^ it with that vague suspicioil that generally sets 
the populace against any novelty. If tihe king's project ^m» 
connected with a system of taxation and compulsory ser- 
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vices^ the opposition of the people was not unnatural. A 
king who held such a court as David's was expensive enough 
already ! But enough of these conjectures. Whatever may- 
have heen the cause, public opinion declared itself strongly 
against the census. Joab was ordered by the king to carry 
out the measure and to traverse the whole country, accom- 
panied by certain high officials, for the purpose. On this 
he took courage to lay his objections before David. " May 
Yahweh ypur god," he said, "multiply the people a hundred 
fold, and may my lord the king Hve to see it ! But I would 
not have you hold this census." The other officers expressed 
their, sympathy with Joab's words ; but the monarch held to 
his determination, made light of their fears, and repeated 
his commands. There was nothing more to be said after 
this. The king ought to know best ! So Joab, however 
reluctantly, obeyed his orders. 

The census began in the district east of Jordan. Joab 
and his retinue took up their position near Aroer, in a plain 
south of the city, and thither they summoned all the men of 
mihtary age in the district and took down their numbers. 
Then they went northward, through Gilead and Bashan right 
up to Dan, the ancient Lais. Then they crossed the Jordan 
and went southwards by the land of the ^Phoenicians till they 
came at last to Beer-sheba. Then they turned north again 
through Judah up to the district of Jerusalem. Benjamin was 
left to the last. They had been nearly ten months taking the 
census, and had not yet finished when the work was suddenly 
interrupted by an outbreak of the plague.^ ' The king's offi- 
cers returned in terror to their master, gave him the results 
they had obtained so far, and told him why they had not 
brought their work to a conclusion. It is quite possible that 
the census itself may have had something to do with the 
breaking out of this plague, for whenever people are crowded 

» 1 Chronicles xxvii. 24. 
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together in one place, infectious diseases are very apt to 
spread. The Israelites, however, did not stop to think of 
this or any other natural cause, hut immediately saw the 
chastening hand of Yahweh in the plague that afflicted them. 
David, then, had no sooner heard of this fearful scourge 
than 'he began to feel uneasy. Was it a sign of God*s dis- 
pleasure ? That could hardly be ! And yet when the plague 
went on spreading, and multiplied its victims daily, he no 
longer dared to deny all connection between its ravages and 
the census he had held. The thought grew stronger and 
stronger in his heart : ''I have sinned I I have acted very 
foolishly ! " He read the same conviction on the faces of his 
courtiers ; he heard how the people murmured, and accused 
him of having caused the plague by the deed that had made 
Yahweh wrath ; and his seer, the prophet Gad, did not shrink 
from telling him in so many words that his sin was the cause of 
his people's suffering. David was deeply moved. Hitherto 
Jerusalem itself had escaped, but rumours of the advance of 
the disease grew more and more disturbing. It was rapidly 
approaching. Cases had already appeared on the other side 
of the Mount of Ohves. David was altogether humbled at 
last. He threw himself down in deep depression by the ark 
of Yahweh, with his face turned towards the East, gazing 
over the north-eastern peak of Zion towards the Mount of 
Olives.* It was as if he could see the angel of death, sent by 
Yahweh, with naked sword, ready to smite Jerusalem ! The 
thought of his wretched pe.ople's suffering was more than he 
CDuld bear. ** Yahweh," he broke out, **it is only I, the 
shepherd, who have sinned, but what have these sheep done ? 
If thou wilt punish this sin, then turn upon me and mine !" 
Meanwhile terror reigned supreme throughout Jerusalejii. 
And well it might ! The raging plague, for which no cure 
had been discovered, which might depopulate whole cities in 
a few short hours, was drawing near. Bound David lay the 
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priests stretched apon the ground, fasting and pra^^g bofore 
YaHweh's face. Could no means be found to appease him 
and to turn away the angel of destmction from the royal 
city ? Amongst those who snrroimded the king was Gad, 
his seer. What is it that has come npon this man so sud- 
deiily ? The sound of the sacred horns rings through the 
air, to bring to Yahweh's memory the supplications of his 
people, when lo ! the hand of God is laid upon the prophat : 
" I see him," he cries aloud ; " I see the destroying angel ! — 
Yahweh draws near ! — Oh pity us ! — See there ! he stands 
over Araunah's threshing-floor. — ^It is not yet too late. — Rise 
up, king, says Yahweh ; rise ng and go to meet the angel, 
and make a sacrifice to Israel's rock ; let Yahweh smell the 
smoke of a maat oiSering, and he will pity us !" 

Yahweh had spoken. There was no time to lose. The 
monarch rose to his feet, and all around him made ready. 
The procession was in motion almost instantly. The drums 
rumbled and the trumpets rang, while the servants c^ the 
temple advanced, uttering cries of woe and beating their 
breasts, with their heads covered with ashes. Then followed 
the priests and the king. David had put aside* his royal 
garments and was clothed with a simple epkod, while all his 
courtiers were dressed in mourning apparel. " Yahweh, 
pity ! " And thus the procession passed through David's city 
and the Valley of the Cheesemakers, and up the western 
slope of the little hill where Araunah the Jebuzite had his 
abode. As soon as Araunah saw the procession he hastened 
to meet his king, bowed down to earth in reverence be£ore 
him, and asked the reason of his coming. David tol4 him 
that he desired to buy his threshing-floor from him to build 
an altar to Yjahweh on it, and so to avert the plague. On 
this Araunah placed the piece of ground itself, his oxen, his 
threshing-flails, and other wooden instruments at the king's 
eeöcvice, and refused to receive payment for them* If Yahweh 
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*wonld graeionsly accept the offering and stay the plagne, he 
ironld gladly give his property as a free gift; bnt David 
would not accept, the offer. He insisted on paying the fall 
price of all he needed, for he would not make a sacrifice to * 
Tahweh that had cost him nothing. .So fifty shekels of silver 
were weighed out for Araimah ; and David btiilt an altar on 
the threshing-floor, and made a solemn sacrifice to Yahweh 
on it. When all was over the royal procession returned 
again to the palace, with a little gleam of hope. And their 
hope soon deepened to a certainty, for Jerusalem escaped 
altogether, and before long the violence of the plt^e was 
exhausted. The sacrifice had accomplished its purpose, 
Yahweh was appeased, and David's sin washed out. 

The place where this sacrifice was made was afterwBjrds 
the mount of the temple. This is evident from certain words 
which the writer of the book of Samuel added when he men- 
tioned the altar. . They have fallen out of the Hebrew text, 
bnt are preserved in the Greek translation, and run as 
follows: — " Solomon afterwards enlarged this altar, for at 
first it was but small." The writer of Chronicles who tries, 
as we have seen,^ to give David as much of the credit of 
building the temple as possible, declares that he fixed upon 
this -place as the site of the future temple,' and explains the 
name of the hill Moriahy or *' appearance of Yahweh," from the 
** appearance " vouchsafed to David there.' The important 
part afterwards played in the religious life of Israel by the spot 
upon which David built this altar gave a special interest to 
the story of the census and its consequences. The writer of 
the books of Samuel accepted without hesitation the supersti- 
tious belief that this plague was sent to punish David's sin,^ 
and of course his conception of the events is strongly colotured- 
by this idea. He gives his explanations of the facts as 

* See p. 13. • 1 Cliromcles xxii. 1. 

» 2 Cimmieles iii 1. Compftre YoL I. p. 192. 
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though they were the facta themselves ; tells us that Yahweh 
was wrath with Israel, and therefore stirred up David to take 
a census; and that he afterwards ordered the destroying 
angel, who stood by the threshing-floor of Araunah, to draw 
back the hand that grasped the sword of death. Nay, 
he goes still further and tells us that Gad, the seer, had 
given David the choice beforehand of the disaster by which 
his sin should be pHinished — a three years' famine, a three 
months' defeat before the enemy, or a three days' plague. 
David, he tells us, exclaimed, " I am deeply troubled, but let 
us fall into the hand of Yahweh, who is very pitiful, rather 
than into the hand of men ! " So he chose the plague, 
which men could neither aggravate nor lighten, rather than 
famine or the violence of the foe, for they would both have 
made him dependent upon men. 

The Chronicler gives a somewhat different colourmg to 
the narrative. In accordance with the opinion^ of his day, 
he makes Satan instead of Yahweh urge David to take the 
census ; and in describing the appearance of the destroying 
angel, he seems to have . thought- of a being visible to the 
human eye, for he says that Araunah and his sons saw him 

and went and hid themselves in terror. He further informs 

• 

us that fire from heaven burned David's sacrifice ; and 
finally he very characteristically tries to excuse the king for not 
making his sacrifice at Gibeon, where he believes the taber- 
nacle to have stood. He explains this departure from the 
Law as being due to David's dread of the angel, which was 
so great as to allow him no time to go to Gibeon. He forgets 
that he himself has already told us that David went to this 
threshing-floor of Araunah with the dehberate intention of 
sacrificing there. 

The impression made by the breaking out of this plague 
during David's census was very deep, but it did not prevent 
the repetition of a similar measure on several later occasions. 
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• « 

The writer of the book of Origins goes so fax as to say 
that Moses himself held a census, but he tells us that on 
that occasion every IsraeHte bad to pay a tax of half a shekel 
to Yahweh *\2kS a propitiation, to prevent the census bringing 
a plague after it.*'^ 

This pecuHar way of looking at things perverted the 
representations of the old historians throughout, and gives 
us some idea how deeply superstition was rooted in the 
IsraeHte's character. The whole series of events moreover 
teaches us how the king's power was in many «ases checked. 
His own rehgious convictions, backed by public opinion and 
enforced by external events, sometimes made it impossible 
for him to carry out his will. 

It was well for the people that public opinion could make 
^ itself so strongly felt. In this special instance, so far from 
perfectly agreeing with its demands, we cannot but regard 
them as highly superstitious ; but that need not prevent our 
thinking it a blessing for king and people aUke that the will 
of the nation had such power. Where slavish submission 
has possession of the people's hearts, all their spirit is soon 
quenched, and the king himself is reverenced as a god until 
at last his tyranny knows no bounds. It was well for Israel, 
then, that there were men like Gad, "the king's seer," 
who dared to tell their monarch the truth. 

The part here played by Gad was on another occasion 
taken by Nathan, as the following narrative will show. 

In the course of the war with the Ammonites, while Joab 
was besieging their capital, David, who remained at home, 
had committed adultery with Bathsheba (properly Bathshua') 
the wife of Uriah the Hittite, one of his officers. To conceal 
the consequences of his sin David sent for Uriah from the 

^ Exodni zxx. 12, 13, 16. * 1 Chronicles ill 5. 
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camp in order that he might visit his home, and that the 
child to which Bathsheba would give birth might pass for 
the lawful frtiit of her marriage. But Uriah was a warrior 
at heart, and would not enjoy the pleasures of his homo 
while his fellow soldiers were exposed to all the priva- 
tions of the field. He chose rather to spend the night in the 
porch of the palace, although the king had sent some dishes 
from the royal table for his evening's entertainment at home. 
On the second day he did the same, though David had asked 
him to his own table and had made him drunk. David saw 
that his plan had failed, and began to fear the vengeance of 
his subject should his shameful abuse of his absence come to 
light ; so he treacherously ordered Joab to put Uriah in 
command at some post of danger, and when the Ammonites 
made a sally to desert him and leave him to perish at their 
hands. Joab obeyed his orders, and Uriah, with certain of 
his followers, perished. A messenger was at once dispatched 
to take the news of this reverse to David. He told him that 
in the heat of ihe battle, when the Ammonites had made a 
sally, Joab*s men had pursued them too far and had come close 
under the wall within range of the enemies* archers, under 
whose arrows many of them had fallen. David sprang to his 
feet in indignation : ** What madness,'* he cried, **to advance 
so near ! The disaster was sure to follow such a blunder. Had 
Joab forgotten the fate of Abimelech Ï How he died by the 
hand of a woman who cast a stone upon his head as he stood 
at the foot of the wall ? Why did he go so near ?'* Upon this 
the messenger, following Joab*s orders, simply added, as if 
filling up the measure of his evil tidings, "And Uriah fell 
amongst them.*' David's anger was quenched in a moment. 
He saw that Joab had deliberately forced the van of hi& 
atrmy, with Uriah at its head, too far; and he said in a tone 
of quiet encouragement, "Tell Joab not to take this accident 
too much to heart, for such is the fortune of war. One side 
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suffers a reverse to-<day and the other to-morroinr. Let him. 
do his best to make a breadi ; and then storm the city.'* 

"When the time of monming was over Uriah's "widow was 
taken into David's harem, wh^e she gave birth in course of 
time to a son. 

There were but few who knew with certainty what had 
taken place, and these few might be trusted not to betray 
their master. But before long the truth b^an to be guessed, 
and an evü smile would play upon the lips of those who were 
ill-disposed to David as they whispered to one another about 
the probable connection of this with that. Amongst the 
Ganaanites, the partisans of Saul aïid the enemies of 
Yahweh — a term under which the prophets included all 
opponents of YahweH's anointed — ^there were some who took 
a wicked dehght in the shameful deed. David an adulterer 
and' a murderer ! So this was the chosen servant of the god 
who made so much of moral purity I ' The zealots of Yahweh 
were all the moïe deeply saddened. Everyone who took an 
earnest view of life was full of indignation. And David ? 
Had he no pangs of conscience ? 

K his royal life had already so far corrupted him that he 
imagined such a sin oould be committed with impunity, it 
was weU for him that a Nathan stood at his side to shake 
him from his moral torpor. This bold prophet felt himself 
called upon by Yahweh to bring home the monarch's sin to 
liim ; and, with a fine perception of the nature of his task, he 
strove to touch his heart. He came into the royal presence^ 
as i£ on quite other business, and said: '< A shameful deed 
jhas been done, O king! and I come to ask your help in 
punishing the offender. Listen to the tale: There were two 
men dwelling in one city, one of whom was rich and the 
other poor. The rich man had very great flocks and herds ; 
but the poor man had only one little lamb that he had bought ; 
and he loved it tenderly. He nourished it with gentle care. 
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and it grew up with him and with his children. It ate of his 
food; it drank out of his eup; it slept in his bosom, and was 
Jlike a daughter to him. Now it happened that the rich man 
had a guest to entertain; and instead of taking one of his 
own sheep or oxen, and preparing it to set before the 
traveller, he took away the poor man*s little lamb, and 
ordered that it should be dressed for his table." Hardly- 
had the prophet ceased when David, boiling with indigna- 
tion, cried, ," As sure as Yahweh lives the man deserves 
to die ! He shall render back four-fold what he has stolen ; 
for he was cruel and had no pity!" There stood the 
king before the seer, glowing with anger at the supposed 
offence ; but Nathan, turning full upon him, cried with pas- 
sionate earnestness, "Thou art the mö.n! It was of you I 
spoke as the rich man that robbed his humble neighbour. I 
have anointed you king of Israel, says Yahweh, and dehvered 
you from the hand of Saul. Your wives are many even now, 
and if you wanted more you might have had your choice 
amongst the maids of Israel.^ And if all this had not suf- 
ficed I would have added more besides. Why have you 
scattered Yahweh*s commandments to the winds ? You 
have murdered Uriah the Hittite, and taken l^s wife to 
yourself ! It was your doing that Uriah fell by the sword 
of Ammon, and of a truth your house shall ever be a prey 
to trouble and dissension for this cause! Another shall 
seize your wives. You did your deed of shame in secret, 
but Yahweh shall chastise you openly !" The prophet's 
voice was firm, and indignation flashed from his eye;, but 
David's c.heek was pale and his heart oppressed. He stepped 
back, half doubting whether to launch his wrath against 
the audacious prophet or to bow down his head in shame 
for the sin he had committed. The prophet awaited in 
suspense the answer of his monarch. At last David's better 

* After an amended version. 
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nature gained the mastery. He felt his own baseness and 
humbly confessed his guilt. ** I have sinned against Yah- 
weh," he said ; and the prophet, softened by his confession 
of his crime, rephed, "Then Yahweh will so far forgive 
your sin as not to destroy you for it. But inasmuch as you 
have given his enemies so great occasion to blaspheme, 
your new-born child shall 'doubtless perish." With these 
words Nathan left the royal presence. 

It was not long before the little child grew dangerously 
ill, and David could not but perceive tlfe avenging hand of 
Yahweh in his sickness. And yet he could not bear to think 
that he must really Ipse his chud, so he strove to move his 
god by prayer. All night long he sat upon the ground in 
his inner chamber, fasting ; and his attendants strove in vain 
to persuade him to rise up and eat. The sickness of the 
child lasted for seven days, and then it died. But the 
courtiers dare not tell their master that the end had come, 
for they said, " When the child was yet ahve his grief was 
past control. What then will it be when he hears that it is 
dead ?" But David saw that they were whispering to one 
another, and asked " What is it, then ? Is the child dead ?*' 
Then, though they hardly dared to say the word, they were 
obliged to answer **Ye8!" No sooner had David heard 
their news than he rose from the ground at once and, to their 
ntter amazement, washed and anointed himself, put on fresh 
clothes, went to the house of Yahweh to worship, and then 
had a meal prepared for him in his own palace. His friends 
were so much surprised by this imiisual behaviour that they 
could not conceal their wonder from the king himself. He 
read their thoughts, and, indeed, in answer to his questions, 
they told him plainly ihat they could not understand why 
hè had mourned and fasted while the child was Hving, but 
had taken comfort and been ready to eat as soon as he 
heard that it was dead. But David told them what it 
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meant. ** When the child was yet alive," he said, **I fasted 
and prayed, for I thought : It may be that Yahweh wül have 
pity on me and wül spare my chüd ! But now that he ia 
dead wherefore should I fast ? . Can it bring him back to 
me ? I shall go to him, in the world below, but he will not 
come back to me." 

After a time Bathsheba gave birth to another son. This 
was the celebrated Solomon, *' whom Yahweh loved," When 
the child grew up David committed his education to Nathan 
the prophet, and at the command of Yahweh named -him 
Jedidiahy that is, ** loved of Yahweh."^ 

The touching account of David's conduct during the sick- 
ness and at the death of his child awakes our deepest sym- 
pathy, in spite of the superstitious character of the beliefs 
which it implies throughout. David supposed that his child's 
sickness was expressly sent by Yahweh as a punishment for 
his sin, and that by prayer and fasting he might propitiate 
the offended deity and turn him from his purpose ;■ and his . 
words on hearing of the death of the child — " Why should I 
fast any fuore ? It no longer avails me anything" — show 
that he held his beliefs with a naive §iimpHcity and directness 
which not only startle us now, but were regarded with wonder 
even by his own contemporaries. We should observe, how- 
ever, that David went immediately to Yahweh's house to ^ 
pray, and only gave up tjie special form of adoration the 
specific purpose of which was no longer attainable. When 
we remember that in David's time a father's sin was as dis- 
tinctly recognised as the cause of a child's disease, as bad 
drainage, for instance, is in our own, and that prayer and 
fasting were as normal a means of cure as the physician's art, 
we may translate the meaning of J)avid's conduct thus : We 
mast do all that lies in our power to preserve those who are 
eommitted to our care from disease and death, but if our 

■ ^ After tm amended version. 
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efforts are tmavailing we must acquiesce in God's will and must 
still worship Hm. Observe also that a prince who had a host 
of wives and a corresponding number, of children was not 
likely, .as a rule, to take it very much to heart, if any of the 
latter died. All the ties of natural affection are loosened by 
polygamy. So David's seven days' fast for the sake of the 
child upon whom he believed his own guilt to have brought 
disease is a proof of a tender conscience and a gentle heart. 
The writer of the story himself believed that the avenging 
hand of Yahweh might be seen in the death of Bathsheba's 
first-born child; and this leads us to suspect that Nathan's 
prophetic announcement of the event is a later addition. It* 
is not likely that the prophet did more than add a general 
threat of punishment to his denunciation of David's sin; 
unless injieed the child wa» sick already when he oame into 
the royal presence. In this case he may easily have taught 
the king to see the'avenging hand of Yahweh in the infant's 
sickness. 

Happy the prince whom absolute power has not yet cor- 
rupted utterly,» whose conscience, even if it sleep, can yet be 
roused again ! But this implies a people that is not alto- 
gether servile, that does not applaud everything the prince 
may do, or regard hiTn absolutely as the representative of the 
deity, whom no man may resist. Happy tl^e prince who has 
at least some subjects such as Gad and Nathan I His power 
may be limited by no written law, but for his own and his 
people's good it is more or less completely laid under moral 
restraints. 

All honour to the men in whom their monarch's sins 
stirred such indignant grief that they felt compelled to lay 
his trespasses before h^^" I All honour to the men who dared 
to stand up and reprove the anointed of Yahweh I Such 
heroes are the salt of their land. 
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Chapteb V. 
INTRIGUES AT COURT AND CIVIL DISSENSIONS. 

2 Samuel XIII.— XX. 

WE may well believe that the life led at an Eastern 
court gave occasion to every kind of immorahty and 
resultant misery. The troops of women who Hved there in 
luxury and idleness had nothing better to do than to devise 
new means of currying favour with their royal spouse for their 
own advantage or that of their children. All the concubines 
were proud on the one hand of the distinction of living in 
the royal harem, and jealous on the other hand of the queens; 
so they devoted themselves entirely to adorning their persons 
and begging the favour and assistance of the keepers of the 
harem. These keepers, again, who spent their whole lives 
amid scenes of pampered indulgence, w^re generally perfect 
slaves to their appetites, were quarrelsome and mean-spirited, 
and cringed before their royal master. And the princes of 
the blood held their own courts and harems in imitation of 
the king, and, having nothing better to do, quarrelled over 
questions of precedence and dignity,, and vied with each other 
in display ; while all the courtiers, members of the royal 
house, officers of state, royal guests, and others, spent their 
whole time in hunting and in feasting. The royal feasts 
generally ended in a drinking bout, at which most of the 
guests were intoxicated;^ and as long as the princes did not 
begin their carouse in the morning,* no one saw much harm 
in it. Again, what a degrading influence must have been 
exercised upon the life of the courtiers by the constant dread 
of a king upon whose caprice they were ail absolutely depen- 
dent! Taking everything together it is hardly too much to 

' After an amended version of Genesis xliiL 34 ; see also 2 Samnel xi. 13^ 

* Ecclesiastes x. 16. 
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say that it was next to impossible for any man to live a noble 
life amid such surroundings. The frequency of wars had, 
under these circumstances, at least one advantage ; for , 
although a soldier's life is not in itself particularly well cal- 
culated to bring out what is good and loveable in men, yet 
it could not fail t'o do more good than harm, from a moral 
point of view, to the frequenters of such a court as we have 
described. The following story will show us that all these 
evils were as conspicuous in David's court as in others. 

Amnon, the eldest^ prince of the blood, was consumed 
by a passion for the beauteous Tamar, the full sister of hia 
half-brother Absalom; but she was inaccessible to him since^ 
she lived in the well-guarded palace of the women, in which 
it was hardly possible for any man except the king to set his. 
foot. But, unhappily for all concerned, Amnon had a Mend 
of the name of Jonadab, the son of one of David's brothers, 
and a very cunning man. He advised him to pretend that 
he was ill, and ask his father whether Tamar might come to 
prepare some food for him. In this way he would get her 
into his power. The plot succeeded only too well; but 
Anmon's passions were as fickle as they were violent, and no* 
sooner had he accomplished his wicked purpose than his.lov& 
was turned to hatred, and he doubled the wrong that he had 
done to Tamar by refusing to marry when he had dishonoured 
her. Not knowing what to do, she took refuge with her 
brother Absalom, who offered a few careless words of com- 
fort, and let neither her nor anyone else see what was going 
on vnthin him; but, nevertheless, his thoughts were set, upon 
a fierce revenge. David was very angry when he heard of 
what had happened, but he was too weak to punish Amnon, 
his eldest son, of whom he was very fond. So Absalom felt 
all the more keenly that the right and duty of taking ven- 
geance fell to him. 

For two whole years he kept his anger secret. .Then he 

E 
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saw that his time was come. The whole affair was now 
almost forgotten, for princes are seldom reminded of their sins 
at court. Amnon was therefore all the more likely to fall 
into the snare that his hrother was laying for him. It was 
the time of sheep-shearing, and Ahsalom took the opportunity 
of giving a great feast, to which he asked his father. David 
declined, for fear of putting his son to too much expense. 
Absalom then asked whether Amnon might not come to his 
feast, that the occasion might at least be graced by the pre- 
sence of the heir-apparent, if the king himself could no^ come. 
David, who may have had his own susj^cions, refused even 
this at first, but finally gave his consent. So Amnon fell 
into the power of the brother he had wronged. Suspecting 
no evil he came, with a small retinue, to Absalom's country 
place at Baal-Hazor, in the north-west of Judah. The sacri- 
fices were offered and the merrymaking began, but aji the close 
of the feast, when Amnon was more or less intoxicated, and 
his attendants had feasted too well to be able to defend him» 
the servants of Absalom set upon him and slew him. Absalom 
himself immediately took to flight, and the other princes fled 
in terror and confusion to Jerusalem, not knowing whether 
they too were to be attacked or no. 

Bumour had already reported the event, with as much 
exaggeration as usual, at the palace. *' Absalom has mur- 
dered all the king's sons " it was said. The ready credence 
which this story gained, though entirely unconfirmed, proves 
the frequency of such deeds of violence and death in those 
days ; and people whose intellectual nature is not highly de- 
veloped, and who act on the impulse of their passions and 
emotions, rather than the dictates of calm reflection, are 
always apt to be completely carried away by good or bad 
tidiugs. <<A11 the king's sons are murdered, not one has 
escaped!" was the cry raised by David's attendants, and, 
though nobody really knew anything about it, the report was^ 
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generalij believed. David, himself, the very picture of misery, 
sat upon the ground vrith his garments rent, utterly con- 
founded and broken down. His courtiers surrounded him, 
rending their garments and uttering cries of woe. There was 
but one man present who kept his head and guessed the truth. 
It was Amnon's friend, the wily Jonadab. He knew enough 
of human nature to feel certain that Absalom had never for- 
given his brother for his treatment of Tamar, and he thought 
it probable that he had now taken his revenge. ** Lament not 
for all your sons, king," he cried, **for surely it is Amnon 
alone who has perished. From the day on which he dis- 
honoured Tamar we might have known that Absalom would 
plot against his life. You need not be so ready to believe 
that all the princes are slain, for you will see that it is only 
Anmon." It soon appeared that his conjecture was well 
founded. The sentinel on the watch-tower announced the 
approach of a great company from the west. ** See now ! '* 
said Jonadab, *' they are the king's sons ! *' Before long the 
fact was placed above all doubt. The princes rushed in, Hke 
fugitives, and confirmed the terrible report as far as Amnon 
was concerned, but no further. Upon this the king and all 
Ins courtiers burst into a loud cry of lamentation over the 
death of the heir to the throne. 

Meanwhile Absalom had fled to the court of the king of 
Geshur, for his mother, Maachah, was the daughter of the late 
king of this district.^ He was well received, and remained 
three years in the country. At first his father demanded 
his surrender, and he was in some danger; but it seems that 
the king of the Geshurites, though he had been subdued by 
David, was still sufficiently independent to protect the fugi- 
tive. And when the time of mourning for Amnon's death 
was over David's anger gradually abated, until at last he 
eVen longed to see Absalom again. We might well suppose 

* 2 Samuel iii. 3. 
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that under these circumstances the prince's banishment 
would come to an 'end; for if his royal father desired his 
return, what was to prevent his exchanging the court of 
Geshur for that of Jerusalem? But there was one for- 
midable obstacle in the way — the will of Yahweh, maintained 
by the prophets and reverenced by the people. ** Whoso 
sheds the blood of man, his blood must be shed. The blood- 
redeemer must slay him, lest Yahweh be not appeased and a 
curse come upon the land. * ' This terrible commandment made 
Absalom's return impossible; for even a king, impelled by 
his love for his own son, dare not so utterly defy public 
opinion as to fling to the winds a commandment considered 
sacred by the people. It is true that the rehgious revival of 
Samuel's time had already lost much of its strength, but its 
effeöts were still too powerfully felt to be ignored with safety. 
But there was one man at court who read the king's ^real 
wishes in his face, and strove to devise some means of in- 
ducing him to give them effect. It was David's faithful 
general Joab. To compass His object he sent to Tekoa, a 
place in the desert of Judah, for a certain woman who had 
the reputation of great sagacity. The two took counsel 
together ; and then the woman went aa a suppliant, clothed 
in mourning garments, before the king, and threw herself 
down in reverence at his feet. David asked her what her 
petition was, and she answered: " I am a widow, and I 
once had two sons ; but they quarrelled with each other — 
out in the fields where there was no one to part them — and 
at last one of them struck down his brother dead. And now, 
as if this were not enough, all my family have conspired 
together to demand that I should ' give up the murderer 
who slew his brother,' that, they may put him to deat^. 
Alas! my lord, must my husband's heir indeed be slain, and 
must his name utterly perish ? " She ceased. The king and 
all who were present were touched by the mother's grief; but 
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David knew how hard it was to prevent the blood-redemption, 
and, as his thoughts wandered to the court of Oeshur, he 
repUed, " Go home, and I will give the needful orders on 
your behalf." But the woman had not yet gained her object. 
She was determined to extort from the king a more definite 
promise to protect her son against those who would put 
hiTT) to death in Yahweh's name. So she pretented to fear 
that the king was running too great a risk for her sake in 
protecting her son against the zealots. <'My lord the king! '* 
she exclaimed, *' better that my family should perish than 
that your throne should be imperilled.'' David's pride was 
now touched, and he answered haughtily, "Bring anyone 
before me who dares to dispute my sentence, and I promise 
he shall never raise so much as a finger against you I " 
Everything was going as it should; one more successful 
move and the woman had won the game ! ** O my king ! " 
she cried beseechingly, ** confirm your promise with an oath 
that the blood-redeemer shall not be suffered to increase my 
woes yet more ! ' ' The king was touched by the grief expressed 
in the mother's prayer ; he read in the faces of his courtiers 
sympathetic pity for her sorrow, and, complying with her 
last request, he swore, '* As sure as Yahweh lives, not a hair 
of your son's head shall be touched I " 

The suppliant now commanded the position. On hearing 
the king's oath, she was silent a moment, and then quietly 
added, *' May I say one other word to my lord the king ? " 
There was something in her manner that especially excited 
David's int^rest, and he gave her permission to speak. A 
sudden change came over her as she cried, ^* You stand con- 
denmed by your own oath, king I until you have recalled 
your banished son. For, behold, we must all die one day, 
and can never be recalled to life, any' more than water 
that is poured upon the ground can be gathered up again. 
Yet God does not slay the murderer, but mercifully refrains 
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from utterly rejecting liim in spite of his sin. And now, O 
king, I have come to you because the people terrified me, 
and I thought 'the king will protect me against all who seek 
to root out my family from Yahweh's heritage ; his promise 
will set me at peace, for the king is like an angel of God in dis- 
tinguishing between good and evil. ' May Yahweh bless you ! ' * 

The woman had indeed deep knowledge of human nature. 
She had raided a protest in the king's conscience, and that of 
all who surrounded him, itgainst the savage law that con- 
demned the murderer to death ; and at the same time had 
reminded David of his own power. Who would dare to dis- 
pute what he determined ? 

David felt that he must yield, but knew that the woman 
would not have ventured on so bold an appeal of her own 
accord. So he said to her, "And now do you, in your turn, tell 
me : H^d not Joab a hand in this ?" Upon which she cried, 
**0 my lord the king, when you speak you always hit the 
mark. Yes, it was Joab who put all these words into my 
mouth, and told me to lay the matter thus before you. But 
my lord the king sees everything like an angel of God, he 
knows all that is done in the whole land.'* 

Then David turned to Joab and said, ** I will fulfil your 
wish. Go and bring Absalom back." Eejoicing in the suc- 
cess of his stratagem, Joab bowed down in reverence before 
the king, and, as if he had received a personal favour him- 
self, exclaimed, "Now I know that I have found grace in 
your eyes, because you have listened to the words of your 
servant." 

So Absalom returned to Jerusalem, but the king forbade 
him to appear at court. He was too much attached to him 
to leave him in exilci and perhaps he thought it just as weU 
to keep his probable successor under his eye, but he dare not 
behave as though nothing had happened for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the prophets ; so he still treated his soik 
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more or less as an offends. But like most half measures, 
this conduct was very ,anwise and satisfied no one. The 
zealots of Yahweh were naturally far from content and 
so was Joab on the other side. Absalom himself became 
impatient under his humiliation. He endured this half 
exile for two years, but then it became so intolerable to 
him that he sent for his former champion, Joab, to devise 
some means of putting an end to it. But Joab knew very 
well why he was sent for, and since he was unwilling on 
the one hand to refuse 'Absalom's request, but afraid on the 
other to speak again on his behalf to the king, he adopted the 
simple course of not going, even when invited a second time. 
But Absalom was determined to have an interview with him, 
and a» he could not compass his end by fair means, he did 
not shrink from foul. Joab had a field of barjey bordering on 
Absalom's estate, a«nd the latter ordered his servants to set 
the crop on fire. Joab came to demand an explanation, and 
the prince openly declared that he had done it in order to 
secure an interview. He wanted to ask him to speak to his 
father on his behalf, for he could not endure this unnatural 
state of things any longer. If it was to last, it was a pity he 
had ever come out of Geshur. The king must either com- 
pletely forgive him, and recall him to court, or else bring 
him to justice for his crime. 

Joab allowed himself to be persuaded and undertook the 
dangerous task of conveying Absalom's message to the king. 
The result was what he wished. David forgave his son, and 
-when he appeared at court received him with the kiss of 
favour. 

David's second son, Chileab,^ seems to have died early ; 
and after Amnon's death Absalom was the eldest of the 
princes, and therefore the probable successor to the throne. 

^ 2 Samuel iii 3. 
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There was also much in his person to recommend him. We 
have observed more than once that the Israelites had not 
reached so high a stage of moral development as not to be 
led away by appearances, and to attach great importance to 
personal beauty and a commanding presence. Now, Absalom 
was wonderfully beautiful. Tall and upright in stature and 
perfect in figure from head to foot. His luxuriant locks 
flowed down in long ringlets over his shoulders. Once a 
year, when his hair grew oppressively heavy, he had it cut, 
and «the severed locks weighed, we are told, three hundred 
shekels, royal weight. That would be about six and a half 
pounds avoirdupois, which is quite impossible. There must 
be a mistake in the figure; but the only essential point is 
that Absalom's hair was remarkably abundant. As soon as 
he was received into his father's favour, he did all he could 
to ingratiate himself with the people. He held a magnificent 
court, and constantly drove out in an equipage of princely 
splendour, preceded by fifty guards. Sometimes he would 
take his stand with all his retinue at one of the city gates ; 
and when any distinguished stranger approached the city to 
appeal to the king, as supreme judge, he would enter into 
conversation with him, and inquire, with a great appearance 
of interest, whence he came and what brought him to the 
king. On this the stranger, full of reverence for any scion 
of royalty, would tell him all about his affairs. Then 
Absalom would give him a friendly answer. No doubt he 
was perfectly right, he would say, his cause was a thoroughly 
good one; but at the same time he would shrug his shoulders 
and add a few broken sentences in a sympathetic, half- 
.apologetic tone: " You ask for nothing but what is just and 
right, and yet I hardly know what to say to it. My father 
is an excellent man, no doubt, but — ^have you anyone to make 
interest with bim for you ? — ^have you brought the means 
of securing the courtiers ? If not, why — I almost fear — 
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you see it does not always go for much to have justiöfe on 
your side. It is very sad. Well ! I only wish I could sit in 
judgment! Things would go differently then.*' As the 
stranger, taking leave of the prince, bowed down in reverence 
Absalom would run up to him, give him his hand, raise him 
from the ground, and embrace him. Thus did he steal the 
hearts of the Israehtes. Such kindness and condescension 
on the part of one so distinguished, wealthy, and beautiful 
had an irresistible charm. 

After thus preparing his way to the throne for four 
years,^ Absalom thought the time had come for him to 
displace his father. He may have had reason to fear 
that if he remained quiet David would name Solomon or 
Adonijah as his successor. So he declared that he had 
to go to Hebron to pay a vow to Yahweh, which he had 
made when he was in Geshur, at least six years ago there- 
fore. David gave his consent, and Absalom started with 
a magnificent retinue. He had taken his measures skil- 
fally. ' He had placed his emissaries in every district of the 
country, and they were ready, as soon as the signal should be 
given at Hebron, to raise the cry, ** Long live King Absalom, 
<arowned at Hebron I '* all through the land. In the retinue 
of the prince were two hundred influential citizens of Jeru- 
salem, who knew nothing of the plot.' They accompanied 
him simply as guests, but he coxdd make them serve as 
hostages. Ahithophel, on the other hand, one of David's 
shrewdest advisers, was in the secret. He had withdrawn 
to Giloh, his birthplace, where his family still resided. Giloh 
was not far from Hebron, and when Absalom reached the 
latter city, Ahithophel joined him there, and the prince 
catered intp a solemn league vfdth him and other nobles, 
while the saeriflces were being offered.^ 

*■ After an amended version; 
After an amended veraon of 2 Samuel, xv. 12. 
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All was noF ripe for action. At a given sign, in the midsi 
of the sacrificial feast, one of the conspirators, probably a 
prophet, rose up, advanced to Absalom, poured the oil of 
consecration over his head, and cried, ** Thus says Yahweh, 
I anoint thee king of Israel !" All the conspirators now rose 
to their feet, and brandishing their weapons, or striking their 
spears against their shields, made the vale of Hebron ring to 
the cry, ** Long live King Absalom ! ** The prince's armed 
retainers caught up and repeated the shout, till the echo of 
every hill in the whole country round returned it ; and even 
the men of Jerusalem who had fallen into the trap, were com- 
pelled, with the best grace they could assume, to join in the 
cry. The whole district declared for Absalom. The cry was 
now '* Jerusalem ! " and the rebel hastened, at the head of 
his men, to secure the capital. No sooner had David heard 
the rumour ** Absalom is proclaimed king ! All Israel has 
gone over to him, and the whole country is in rebellion," than 
he ordered his courtiers to follow him in flight. Pusilani- 
mous as this conduct seems at first, it was in reality very 
sagacious* Under the special circumstances David was quite 
at a loss to know whom he could trust. For anything he 
knew, he might have traitors at his very side, ipid he could 
not tell whether the two hundred citizens who had gone with 
Absalom as guests had been privy to the conspiracy or not ; 
and even if they were simply prisoners, they would at least 
serve as. hostages, and their relations in Jerusalem would 
never offer a vigorous resistance to the man who held their 
lives' in his hand. 

It was a dismal journey for the king. He went out of 
Jerusalem at the northern side, followed by his courtiers and 
his wives and children, with their attendants. He only left 
behind ten of his concubines to take charge of the palace» 
On the outskirts of the city he paused to see who were fol- 
lowing him. Now, he would see what real support he had. 
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,It was a joyful sight to recognise his faithful followers as 
they passed. First of all came his body-guard, the Krethi 
and Plethi, 'followed by a troop of common soldiers ; while 
the rear was brought up by the six hundred " heroes "^ — 
David's picked band of well-tried veterans, many of whom 
had followed hig. flag ever since the days when he dwelt at 
Ziklag. It was with no small surprise that the king noticed 
amongst his followers Ittai the Gittite. This man was pro- 
bably one of the Philistine^ nobles tAo were retained at 
Jerusalem as security for the good behaviour of their coun- 
trymen. "Why, what is this?" asked David. ** Are you 
coming with me ? Why do you not stay behind with the 
new king ? You are a stranger and a prisoner.* You have 
been here but a little while, and why should you wander 
about with me homeless? Go back to your country with 
your fellow-citizens, and may Yahweh reward your fidelity 
to me!"' But Ittai answpred, ** As Yahweh and the king 
live, I will fpllow you in life and death 1" So David received 
him amongst his follo)¥ers, and said " Come with us, then, if. 
you are so resolved." 

But he would not allow the priests to accompany him» 
They stood at the passage of Kidron, with Zadok and 
Abiathar at their head, and the ark ofithe covenant in their 
midst, waiting till all the fugitives had passed over, and in- 
tending to bring up the rear themselves. David did not 
think it well to take the sacred chest with him. '* Take 
back the ark into the city." he said to the priests, ** If Yahweh 
should graciously vouchsafe to bring me back, I shall see the 
ark and its house once more ; and if he be not gracious to me^ 
I must bear it. Let him do what seems him good." Broken 
down and afflicted as he was — for the lamentations of the 
people that witnessed his departure completely overcame 
him — ^he had still sufficient presence of mind to attend to 

> s * After an amended version. 
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every dictate of prudence. This determination to send back 
the ark was really nothing but a device for keeping his faith- 
ful friends the priests in Jerusalem. ** Go back,"^ he said to 
Zadok, ** and enter the city in peace ; fend let your son 
Ahimaaz, and Abiathar's son Jonathan, bring me news of all 
that happens in Jerusalem. I shall stay in the wilderness of 
Jericho until I hear from you." 

To this wilderness David and his followers now turned 

« 

their steps. Though consoled by the fidelity of many friends, 
the king was deeply troubled. With muffled head and naked 
feet he pursued his way over the Mpunt of Olives weeping. 
His faithful followers accompanied him with lamentations 
and signs of woe. In time of need we learn to know our true 
friends; and David's heart was now saddened and rejoiced 
alternately by the conduct of the men who had been at his side 
in the time of his prosperity. The defection of the wily Ahi- 
thophel was heavy news, and David cried on hearing it, " 
Yahweh I turn the counsel of Ahithophel to folly ! " But 
Hushai, ** his friend," that is to say his private adviser or 
grand vizier, came to meet him in mourning garments, and 
offered to accompany him in his flight. His fidelity was 
something to set against Ahithóphers defection, but David 
would not let.him accompany him, since his presence would 
hinder rather than help him in his flight. So he told him to 
pretend to embrace the -cause of Absalom, and attempt to 
counteract the advice of Ahithophel. He could then advise 
him, by means of the faithful priests, of Al)salom's plans. 
Hushai cheerfully undertook the dangerous task, and returned 
to Jerusalem. 

Hardly had David parted from him when another came 
to meet him. It was Ziba, the steward of MeribaaL He was 
driving before him a couple of asses bearing pack-saddles 
laden with bread, buncheer of raisins, cakes of dried fruit, and 

> After an amended version. 
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wine. All these he offered to the king. "Where is your 
masteip ?" said David. " He is staying behind in Jerusalem,*' 
was the reply; ''for he says that perhaps the Israehteè wül 
make him king now." Upon this David cried in a sudden 
burst of anger, " Then I giye all his property to you T' Ziba 
bowed down to the ground in grateful acknowledgment of so 
rich a grant. 

This circumstance could hardly fail to turn David's 
thoughts to his predecessor, and to arouse associations 
which must have been particularly painful at such a 
moment. But the lot of Saul's descendants and his own 
conduct towards them were soon to be brought to his 
memory in a far more distressing way. As they were 
passing by Bahurim, there suddenly appeared a man run- 
ning towards them, who openly exulted in the king's mis- 
fortimes. It was a certain Shimei, a member of the house 
of Saul. " May Yahweh's curse rest on you, murderer I " 
he shrieked at David ; and« as he ran by the side of the 
fugüdves, keeping at some distance from them, he went on 
shouting again and again, '' Murderer ! murderer ! This is 
' your rewafd for slaying those seven victims of your hate. 
Think of the sons of Merab ! Have you forgotten. Bizpah ? 
Of course it was aU the Gibeonites, and you had nothing to 
do with it, you son of Behal ! And who murdered Abner ? 
Was it Joab ? Did you know nothing of it ) Have you 
punished Zeruiah's son ? Abner's blood has come upon you 
now. Yahweh is paying you your deserts by the hand of 
Absalom, your own flesh and blood! Murderer ! murder^ 1 " 
As Shimei went on railing against David, flinging dust into 
the air in his frenzy and hurling stones at the king, Abishai, 
Joab's brother, burst out passionately, '' Shall that lump. of 
carrion curse ;my lord the king ? Let me go and strike his 
head off ! " But David was smitten to the heart, and would 
not give him leave. So many painful memories had risen in 
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his breasfc. His coiisoience was uneasy, and the thought 
that his present misery was an atonement for the past came 
home to him. " Let me hear no more of you, you sons of 
Zeruiah !" he said to Abishai. *< Doubtless it is Yahweh 
who has told him to curse me ; and why should I be angry 
with him ?" Then he turned to those immediately about 
him and exclaimed, *' See, now I my own son is conspiring 
against my life. Is it strange that this Benjamite should 
act as he does ? Let him curse me, then, for Yahweh has 
doubtless sent him, and will all the sooner look upon my 
misery and requite me with joy for this my sorrow !" So 
David's heroes let Shimei go on, and — hke the ass in the 
fable that kicks the dying lion — ^he accompanied the king, 
with curses and every other expression of hatred, to Ajephim,^ 
that is, tJie place of the' weaned. Here David and his com- 
panions halted to take breath. 

Meanwhile, Absalom and his fellow -conspirators had 
reached Jerusalem, where Hushai met them with the greeting, 
• * Long life to King Absalom I ' ' Full of amazement, the prince 
inquired, " What does this mean ? You, the king*^ friend, 
here ! Did you not fly with my father, then ?" ** I did not," 
answered the wily minister, **I am the servant of the man, 
whoever he may be, whom Yahweh and these citizens and all 
Israel have chosen. I am true to him. And besides, whom 
should I serve rather than my master's son ? As I have stood 
by your father's side, so will I henceforth stand by yours/* 

At the suggestion of Ahithophel, whose word was received 
9>s an oracle, Absalom immediately took to himself the king's 
concubines who had been left behind, in order to make the 
breach between himself and his father irreparable, and to 
convince his followers that they must either conquer or die. 
After this a council of war was held at once to decide upon 
the next step. Ahithophel proposed an excellent plan. He 

^ After an amended yersion. 
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himself, at the head of twelve thousand men, would pursue 
David that very night. In all probabiUty he would find him, 
wearied and dejected, in the wilderness of Jericho, where it 
would be easy to disperse his followers and slay no one but him. 
** Thus," concluded Ahithophel, "I will bring round the whole 
people to you, as a bride is brought to her husband. And the 
whole people will be blessed, while one man only loses his life.*' ^ 
All the elders who had sided with Absalom approved of this 
advice, and the prince himself had nothing to say against it. 
But unluckily for him he thought of asking Hushai's advice. 
Huskai saw the excellence of Ahithophers plan as soon as 
he was informed of it, and consequently did his best to dis- 
suade Absalom from following it. ** This time,** he said, 
when appealed to, ** this once, king, Ahithophel has given 
bad advice! You know your father and the men he has 
about him. They are warriors fierce as a bear robbed of her 
young on the plain, or a wild boar raging through the glen.* 
Your father knows what war means but too well, and will 
never let his people spend the night unguarded. Now sup- 
pose he has concealed himself in some cave or hole, and sud- 
denly makes a sally on a detachment of your troops. Very 
likely he might succeed in slaying some few of them, and if 
he did, report would immediately ^exaggerate the exploit 
prodigiously. You know the way of the world. If once it 
were reported, 'David has defeated the followers of Absalom,' 
a heart as brave as a lion's would sink with fear; for all 
Israel knows your father's valour, and knows what heroes his 
faithful followers are. But I can tell you of a better plan. 
Gall out all Israel to battle — countless as the sands on the 
sea shore — and march at the heé.d yourself. Then, wherever 
he has stationed himself, we shall fall upon him, troop upon 
troop, as the dew falls upon the earth, and not one of his 
followers will escape. Or if he seeks refuge in a city, then aU 

* * After an amended version. 
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Israel will be like a net spread round the fortress, and we shall 
overturn it till there is not one stone left upon another." Such 
a scheme, proposed in terms of bonlbastic oratory, had much 
to attract such a man as Absalom. His followers, too, were . 
dazzled by the brilliant prospect; andHushai's advice, which 
seemed so much more prudent than Ahithophel's, was fol- 
fowed. There could not really have been a greater mistake, 
for David gained time and Absalom was exposed to all the 
dangers of the battle-field. The historian, who had no 
scruple in attributing a falsehood to Yahweh, adds the note, 
" Yahweh had commanded Hushai to speak thus, that AM- 
thophers good advice might come to nought and that Absa- 
lom might rush upon his fate." Ahithophel was driven to 
despair when his advice was neglected, and perhaps he 
now began to fear that things would go against the rebels, 
so he retired to his own house, arranged his affairs, and put 
an end to his life. 

Hushai lost no time in sending word to the king, by the 
sons of the priests, of dU that had occurred at Jerusalem. 
The two bold messengers ran great danger of being caught, 
but they finally reached David in safety, and gave him an 
account of Absalom's plans, adding that Hushai advised him 
to cross the Jordan with aU possible speed. The king obeyed, 
and spon arrived with his followers at Mahanaim, the former 
residence of Ishbaal. Here he was very generously suppHed 
with all that he required by three distinguished citizens of 
Mahanaim, Babbah of the Ammonites, and Lodebar. 

Absalom lost no time in raising an army, and was soon 
able to cross the Jordan and pass through Gilead to Maha- 
naim. He had appointed Amasa, whose father was an 
ishmaelite^ and whose mother, was related to David, as his 
general. Meanwhile David himself had not been idle, but 

> After an amended version of 2 Samuel xvii. 25. See 1 Chronicles ii. 17. 
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had summoned all who were still t^e to his cause ; and when 
Absalom approached he was quite in a position to meet him. 
At the advice of his friends he refrained from taking any part 
in the battle himself, because the death of one of the leaders, 
especially since it was a civil war, was so likely to decide the 
whole contest; or as David's advisers expressed it: "Suppose 
we were put to flight; nay, suppose one-half of us were slain, 
it would not signify. But your life is worth more than ten 
thousand of ours." So David remained i!n the city with the 
reserve, while his troops went out, in three divisions, under 
Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite, to meet Absalom. 

As David stood at the gate of Mahanaim, and saw his; 
troops pass by, the hope and desire of victory could not. 
banish from his heart an anxious care for his son's safety. 
What if some mishap should befall him in the battle f 
•* Deal gently with the boy I Spare Absalom ! " he cried to . 
his generals, in the hearing of all the people. But the com- 
manders were far from sharing David's tenderness towards 
the rebel, and had their ovni ideas about the proper way of 
treating him, as we shall presently see. 

The battle was fought at a considerable distance &om the 
city, and Absalom was defeated. Twenty thousand of his- 
men fell on the field, and still more were lost in the neigh- 
bouring forest, where they died of hunger, or were drovmed 
in morasses. Absalom himself^ seated on the royal mule, 
took to flight; but, as he was passing under the thick branches- 
of an oak tree, his hak was caught by them. His beast sprang 
from under* him, and he was left there swinging between 
heaven and earth. In this condition he was seen by one of 
David's soldiers, who immediately told Joab. The general 
would doubtless have been glad had Absalom been dispatched 
without his knowledge. " Why did you not strike him 
dead f he asked. •* I would have given you ten shekels of 
silver and a splendid girdle if you had." But the man 
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replied, " If you gave me a hundred times as much I would 
not lay a hand on the prince, no not for all the money in the 
world; for we all heard the king telling you and Abishai and 
Ittai to spare*^ his hfe. And if I had slain him never so 
secretly, yet the king finds out everything, and you would 
have turned against me yourself." What the soldier said was 
' true enough ; but in case of need Joab did not shrink from 
taking the responsibihty of the deed upon his own shoulders, 
though he would have preferred that it should rest on others. 
Without another word he hastened to the spot pointed out by 
the soldier, and hurled three javelins into Absalom's body« 
after which his ten squires finally dispatched him. 

There was now no need to pursue the ^nemy further, so 
Joab recalled and assembled his troops by sound of trumpet, 
Absalom's body was thrown into a hole and covered with a 
great heap of stones. How different was this monument 
from the one in the King's Valley, not far from Jerusalem, 
apparently, still known as '' Absalom's monument" cen- 
turies afterwards I This was a great column that Absalom 
had raised in his own honour because he had no sons — ^the 
three that he once had ^ having died young apparently, 

Joab had still one task of difficulty left ; he had to inform 
the king of what had occurred. There were messengers 
enough ready to take the news of the victory, but what 
would the king say to Absalom's death ? ** May I bear 
news to the king of Yahweh's judgment on his foes ?" asked 
Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok. '< You shall not be the bearer 
of this day's news," answered Joab, **for the tid^igs are bad, 
seeing that the king's son is dead." He knew well enough 
that the bearer of bad news had seldom to expect a good 
reception, and he was too much attached to AbiTnaftz to be 
willing to expose him to David's wrath. So he turned to a 
certain Ethiopian, whom he had less scruple in exposing 

^2SamiielziY. 27. 
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%o danger, and said to him, '< Go yon and tell the king all 
that you have seen !" The man bowed down in token of 
obedience, and at once set oS. Bat Ahimaaz, who knew 
yery well why Joab had not chosen him as his messenger, 
was quite equal to avoiding the dangers his friend feared on 
his behalf, so he persisted in begging to be allowed to go in 
addition to the other messenger, and at last Joab consented, 
▲himaaz knew the shortest way to Mahanaim, and reached 
it before the other. The king was sitting waiting at the 
entrance of the city, when the watchman, stationed on the 
roof of the gateway, saw Ahimaaz approaching and the 
Ethiopian following at a little distance behind him. <' They 
most be messengers !" said David. As ëoon as the son of 
Zadok was recognised the king and those about bin^ antici- 
pated good news, for what else could such a friend as Ahimaaz 
bear ! So they awaited his approach with confidence, and 
as soon as he came into the royal presence he threw himself 
upon the ground and cried <*Long life to the king ! Blessed 
be Yahweh your god, who has quelled the pride of those 
who raised up their hands against you." ''And my son?'* 
said the king anxiously. But the wary messenger, who saw 
the Ethiopian drawing near, had already delivered the good 
news, and determined to leave the bad to his fellow. So he 
replied, «'There was a great hubbub when Joab despatched 
this servant of the king and myself, but I cannot tell what 
it was aboui" So the second messenger had to supplement 
his story ; and when the king asked about Absalom, he 
answered bluntly : " May every one that rises up against 
my lord the king perish as he has perished !" 

On hearing these tidings the king sprang to his feet in a 
burst of uncontrollable grief, withdrew to the chamber above 
the gate, and paced up and down crying aloud, "0, my son 
Absalom ! My darling child I Would that I had died for 
you I 0, Absalom, my own dear son !" 
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Bavid's grief was altogether naifcural, though, strictly 
speaking, his oonduct had been weak and half-hea«rted. When 
he found Absalom a rebel, he had really no choice but either 
to forget his royal dignity and duty, and yield the crown to 
his son, or to set aside all paternal tenderness and wage war 
against his rebellious subject. As it was he tried to take % 
middle course. Knowing the chances of war perfectly well, 
he deliberately sent an army into the field against his son, yeè 
without making up his mind to lose him, and gave such 
orders to his generals ih&t obedience would have gone far 
towards making the whole victory futüe, while disobedienoe 
plunged him into an agony el grief. To us this isicon- 
sistency seems very natural, ajid we can well understand 
that, although David had delibera^iely determined to wage 
war against Absalom, yet when the battle was over, the king, 
rejoicing in the fall of his foe, was lost in the father weeping 
the death of his son. But it is not to be wondered at 
that David's faithful followers had Kttle sympathy with his 
grief. In&tead of entering Mahanaim, with shouts of victozy 
and pealing ^tarumpets, the army was compelled to creep in 
silence into the city, as though it had suffered a (defeat ; for 
the soldiers could hardly celebrate a triumph while the^king 
was mourning. But ^e vict(»r6 thought it hard, and many 
a murmur was heard againi^ the king. It was the faathM 
Joab once more who ventured to point out to him what 
serious consequences might remilt from his co9idu<3t. He 
acquitted himself of his task in his usual rough style. '^ You 
are making all your followers/' he said, << a^amed of having 
rescued you and all that is dear to you from destruction t 
What could be more outrageous than your love for your 
enemies and your hatred of your friends ? I suppose you 
would take it less to heart if you lost everytme of your &ith- 
fiil soldiers and officers ? If anyone had brought you word 
to-day that we were all dead, but that Absalom was spared. 
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I know yovL would h^^ye thought the news good. How, mark 
mj words ! UiLksft jon go at osee to speak to the soldiers 
and thank them, by Yahweh they will all disperse before 
erening, and that would leave you in a worse plight than 
you have ever been in in your life.'* BaTid eould not help 
recognising the truth of Joab's words, and acobrdingly he 
followed his adj^ce. 

Kow thai* Absalom was dead, David could return to 
Jerusalem. 'Indeed he could evidently recover his throne 
without striking another blow. For those who urged on 
Absalom in his course, and still more all those who had been 
carried away by the rebellion, half against their will, now 
repented of the part they had taken. After all, they thought, 
it was David who had rescued Israel from the hand of the 
Philistines and every other foe. So all the tribes began to 
make preparations for escorting him solemnly to Jerusalem. 
Bepresentatives of the different parts of the country were to 
meet for this purpose by the Jordan. But the priests Zadok 
and Abiathar could not quietly await the issue, and endea- 
voured to hasten David's return. At Ins command they 
entered into negociations with the men of Judah, urging 
them to anticipate the chiefs of the other tribes, and be 
the ürst to bring back the king, who was their own tribesman. 
They also secured the help of Amasa, Absalom's general, by 
conveying to him David's promise, made under oath, that since 
he was the king's relative, he should be made commander- 
in-chief in Joab's place. All these secret negociations had 
the desired effect. The men of Judah assembled at Gilgal, 
by the fords pf the Jordan, to escort David back to Jerusalem. 
While the king was still on the eastern side of the river, 
Shimei, the Benjamite, who had cursed him as he flèd from 
Absalom, came to meet him/ with a thousand of his fellow- 
tribesmen, amongst whom was Ziba, Saul's former steward, 
with all his children and dependants. Shimei implored the 
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king's forgiyeness, and strove to secure his favour by reminding 
him that he was the first of all the house of Joseph to come 
and escort him homa No doubt this fiact had great weight 
with David, and, far from listening to Abishai, who would 
have taken Shimei's life, because he had cursed Yahweh's 
anointed, he promised the suppliant, under an oath, that he 
would not injure him. 

But now a complaint was brought against one of Shimei's 
companions — Ziba — ^by Jonathan's son, Meribaal. He had 
come from^ Jerusalem to meet the king, and when asked 
why he had not accompanied him in his flight he threw the 
blame upon the treachery of his servant, who had taken 
advantage of his helpless condition to leave him in the lurch. 
Instead of getting a beast for his crippled master to ride 
on, as he had been ordered to' do, he left; him in fruitless 
expectation and went and calumniated him to the king! 
Meribaal's outward appearance vouched for the truth of this 
assertion, for he had never washed his feet, put on clean 
clothes, or trimmed his beard since David left the city. So 
David could hardly do less than recall his former hasty 
senteiice, and restore Meribaal's affairs to their old footing. 
Ziba was still to see to his estates, and the two were to live 
on the produce. 

When David had crossed the Jordan he had to take leave 
of Barzillai, an old man of eighty years, who had been his 
host at Mahanaim. In vain he tried to persuade him to 
accompany him to the capital. The aged man declared that 
he had no wish to do so, since the pleasures of the court had 
no attraction for one of his years ; but he recommended his 
son Ghimham to the royal favour. 

David's Judasan and Benjamite escort had not accom* 
panied him far upon his way before he began to reap the fruits 
of his folly in entering into secret negociations with the men 

^ After 9Xi amended version. 
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of Judah and mth Amasa. For the representatives of the 
northern tribes were much dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Jndseans. Did not they constitute ten parts of the 
king's subjects and the Judsaans only one ? Surely they 
ought to have shared the honour of escorting him home. It 
was in vain that the Judseans tried to pacify them by saying, 
"But what does it all matter ? Do you suppose we have sat at 
the king's table or received a present from him ?** The 
jealous Israelites, who really only recognised David as king 
because they had no one to put in his place, gave a ready 
ear to the counsel of a certain Benjamite — Sheba, the son of 
Bichri — and refused to accompany the king to Jerusalem. 

David's promise to make Amasa commander-in-chief was 
an act of still greater folly than his secret negociations vdth 
Judah. This follower of Absalom was by no means highly 
thought of just now, especially amongst the warriors who had 

^ defeated him under Joab's lead. David Qoon became painfully 
aware of this, for when he reached Jerusalem he at once 
ordered Amasa to t^tke the field against Sheba VTithin three 
days ; but the new general found his utmost endeavours 
fruitless. The men of military age refused to take up arms ; 
and even the picked troops, who were always ready for action, 
declined to follow Amasa's standard* David was at a loss 
what to do. He knew very well that if he gave the insur- 
gents a little time, it would be no easy task to put them 
down. So there was nothing for it but to turn once more 

' to the hated, but indispensable Joab. Hardly had the 
old general received orders to collect an army before the 
thing was done. His own newly-raised regiment, the Erethi 
and Plethi^ and the select troops already under arms, marched 
at once from Jerusalem to quell the revolt of Sheba. At 
Gibeon they met Amasa, who was making his way to Jeru- 
salem, at the head of the few troops he had managed to draw 
together. Joab was not the man to stick at a murder. He 
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himseK was secured by His armour from a surprise, so he ad- 
vanced with a friendly greeting to Amasa» and, as he em- 
braced him,, plunged the Bword that he grasped in his left 
hand into his body. Then he turned to the followers of the 
murdered genial and invited them to join his army, which 
they were quite wülmg to do, as soon as Amasa's body had 
been hastily removed. Then Joab, with united forces, turned 
upon Sheba. 

Sheba had withdrawn himself to the extreme north of the 
land, to Abel Beth Maaphah,^ and accordingly Joab laid 
siege to the city with the fiower " of Israel's troops. The 
wall was already undermined, and a breach h^ been effected 
at more points than one^ The fortress would inevitably have 
been carried by storm had not the sagacity of a certain 
woman saved it. She begged an interview with Joab, and 
reminded him that the city had long been renowned as a seat 
of wisdom, — ^whether for an oracle estabhshed there or for the 
penetration of its inhabitants does not appear, — ^that it was 
one of the chief places of Israel, and that every friend of the 
fatherland would lament its fall. Why should Yahweh*s heri- 
tage be devastated ? Joab declared, himself ready to put an 
end to hostilities as soon as Sheba's head was thrown over the 
wall to him. The woman promised to comply with this con- 
dition, and she kept her word, for she easily persuaded her 
fellow-townsmen of the necessity of the step. Upon this Üie 
troops returned to Jerusalem. 

So David was restored to the throne of Israel; and Joab, 
however much his master hated him, remained in command 
of his armies* 

> Marked A. B. M. on Map III. * Aft«r an amended yersion. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF KING DAVID. 
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I 

AFTEB Absalom's death, Adonijah was Bavid's eldest 
J\. surviving son. He therefore expected to succeed 
his father as king. He was a handsome man, and David, 
who .had never spoken a hard word to him, had let him have 
his own way in eyerything. Now when the king's life was 
evidently drawing to a close, Adonijah assumed the position 
of the future ruler of Israel more and more openly. As 
his brother Absalom had done before him, so he, too, esta- 
bUshed atables on an extensive scale, and surrounded himself 
by an escort of £fty men. .But since he was not certain upon 
whom his father's choice might light, and perhaps suspected 
that Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, stood higher in the royal 
favour than he did himself, he determined to have himself 
pubhcly crowned. Of David's chief ministers, Joab and 
Abiathar took Adonijah's part ; whereas Zadok the priest, 
Benaiah the captain of the body-guard, Nathan the prophet, 
and Hushai, '<the king's friend,"^ together with the 
whole of the chosen troops, were against him. In spite of 
this opposition Adonijah went with his followers to the Ful- 
ler's Well, on the south side of Jerusalem, there to celebrate 
his coronation feast. But the prophet Nathan went to Bath- 
fiheba to tell her of what was going on, and advised her to 
inform the king of it, promising that he himseU would try 
to obtain an interview with him afterwards. The am- 
bitious woman, who had akeady prevailed upon her 
husband to swear that her son should be his successor, 
at once took Nathan's advice. She obtained access to David's 
chamber, reminded him of his promise, told him what Ado- 

1 After ftn amended version. 
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nijah was doi^g, added in a strain of flattery that all Israel 
was hanging on his decision, and asked sadly what would be 
her own fate and that of her son should this revolt be sue- 
cessfdl. While she was yet speaking, Nathan entered and 
asked the king whether it was with his consent that Adonijah 
had ascended the throne, for he had actually been proclaimed 
king ! The aged monarch, could not resist their importunity, 
and renewed his oath that none but Solomon Wiould be his 
successor. In order to give effect, if possible, to his wish, he 
ordered Zadok, Nathan, and Benaiah to conduct Solomon in 
state, mounted upon his own mule, to the well of Gihon^ 
west of the city, and there to sound the trumpets and anoint 
him king. When this was done the inhalbitants of Jerusalem 
at once accepted him as their monarch, and raised a deafening 
shout of joy — ^so loud, says the historian, that ** the earth 
was rent by it." 

Adonijah's coronation feast was just drawing to a close 
' when the sound of this shout fell upon the ears of the guests. 
*' What is all that shouting for V* asked Joab, suspecting 
mischief of some sort ; and while they were all wondering 
what it might be, Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, came 
running out of the city. "Welcome!" cried Adonijah, as he 
came, "Surely you bring good tidings !" But picture the 
consternation of all present when they heard that Solomon . 
had been proclaimed as king, by David*s orders ! All the 
courtiers, said Jonathan, ' were congratulating David, 
saying, "May Tahweh raise the throne of Solomon yet 
higher than your own !" whue the hoary monarch, who was 
too weak to leave his bed, was forced to receive and thank 
them without rising. David's will was not to be disputed. 
Adonijah's guests fled to their houses in terror, and the 
prince himself, in fear of his Ufe, sought the nearest place 
of refage. This he found in an altar, to the horns of which 
he clung, crying to the priests and all who saw him there 
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that he would never stir from the spot until king Solomon, 
whose humble serrant he desired to be, had sworn to spare 
. his life. When Solomon heard of this he sent word that 
he would grant his request conditionally on his good be- 
haviour, upon which Adonijah bowed to the earth before 
his royal brother and obtained leave to return to his palace. 

A few days afterwards David, who felt that his end was 
drawing near, took leave of Solomon and gave him ti few 
parting instructions. First as to Joab. He reminded his 
son of all that this man, whom he hated and feared so 
intensely, had done; how he had murdered two Israelite 
generals in time of peace, and had thus steeped himself in 
blood from head to foot. *<Déal with him,*' he concluded» 
^'according to your wisdom, and let not his hoary head go 
down in peace to the world below !" On the sons of Barzillai, 
on the other hand, Solomon was to heap his favours, and was 
to make them companions of his. table because their father 
had played so noble a part when David was flying from 
Absalom. But Shimei, the Benjamite of Bahurim, who had 
cursed the king so bitterly, must not be leffc unpunished. 
David himself had sworn by Yahweh that he would spare 
his life, but this oath was not binding on his son. His own 
good sense would tell him how to deal with Shimei, but in 
any case he would send him to the land of shadows in blood. 

After making these dispositions David slept in death and 
was buried in the upper city that was called by his own 
name. When his history came to be written no one knew 
exactly how long he had been king, but at any rate his reign 
had lasted through a whole generation, or "forty years." 

What a glorious deathbed was David's, if we regard it 
from a wordly point of view I ** Full of days, fall of wealth, 
fall of honour," as the writer of Chronicles expresses it,^ he 

> 1 Chronicles zxix. 28. 
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handed down his kingdom to the mo&i dearly loyed óf his 
aons. But what a deeply painful impxessicm that same 
deathbed leayes upon our minds, if we regard it from a higher 
point of view I There is one departing whose varied expe- 
riences andadventures have left him in er jing ueed of foargive- 
ness himself, and yet his dying lips pronounce a treacherous 
sentence on two men, to one of whom he was bound by every 
tie of gratitude, to the other by ev-ery tie of honour. The 
one had always been his faithful servant; he owed the con- 
tinued possession of his life and crown in great measure to 
him; and he had never dared himself to curb his overweening 
spirit To the other he had given a solemn promise that he 
would not take his life. What a miserable end! And yet it 
suited, but too well, much of the hfe it closed. 

Since David's history occupies so great a place in the 
Bible history, and since he passed for the model of a king 
amongst after generations, we must endeavour to sketch his 
true character, and at the same time to explain how it came 
to pass that such high honour was afterwards accorded 
him. 

But to accomplish the task satisfactorily, we must begin 
by asking whether there are any other sources from which 
we may gain information concerning David, in addition to the 
narratives we have now considered. We certainly should 
have such sources, if we might rely upon the superscriptions 
of the three and seventy psalms which are ascribed to David 
as their author. Were that the case, we should be able .to 
gather from the contents of these songs the religious position 
occupied by David, and the most secret experiences of his 
soul on a great variety of critical occasions. We should 
then have to construct our image of him not only from 
what we read in the books of Samuel, but also from the 
knowledge of the inner Hfe of his soul which we should 
derive from these psalms. — A hopeless task, which has been 
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laboriously, but vainly attempted hf many who have accepted 
the testimony of the superscriptions ! 

Let me give one instance to show the impossibihty of re- 
conciling the David of the psalms that claim him as their 
author with the David of the hoc^s of Samuel and Kings ! 
The fifty-first psalm is said in the superscription to have 
been composed by David after Na4>h<ui had rebuked him for 
his sin with Bathsheba. The poem in question is this : — 

Hav« mercy upon me, God, according to thy loving- 
kindness, 

Blot out my transgression in the tenderness of thy 
great mercy. 
Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 

And cleanse me from my sin. 
For I acknowledge my guilt. 

And my sin is ever before me. 
Against thee, thee only^ have I sinnedj 

And have done what is evil in thy sight ; 
Therefore thy sentence is just, 

•And none can reproach thy judgment. 
Behold; I was bom in guilt. 

And in sin did my Biother conceive me ; 
But thou desirest truth in the inward parts, 

And teachest me wisdom in my heart. 
Purge away my sin with hyssop, that I may be clean ; 

Wash me, that I may be whiter than snow. 
Then let me hear sounds of joy and gladness again, 

And make glad the soul thou hast broken. 
Hide thy face from my sins, 

And blot out all my iniquities. 
Create a clean heart withifi me, God 1 

And give me a right spirit. 
Cq.st me not away from thy preseüce. 

And take not thy holy spirit from me. 
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Eesior^ me the joy of thy salvation ; 

Let a, willing spirit support me I 
Let me teach the transgressors thy ways, 

That the sinners may be converted to thee. 
Deliver me from the guilt of blood, God, thou God of 
my salvation I 

Let my tongue praise thy righteousness. 
Lord I open thou my lips. 

And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. ^ 
For thou desirest not sacrifice ; 

Else would I give it ! 

Thou delightest not in burnt offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 

A broken and a contrite heart, God, thou dost not 
despise ! 

Shew favour to Sion, according to thy pleasure, 

Build up Jerusalem's walls ; 
Then shalt thou rejoice in good sacrifices, 

In a burnt offering and a sacrifice consumed by fire; 
Then bullocks shall be brought to thy altar. 

The concluding lines, which obviously place us in a period 
at which the walls of Jerusalem were in ruins, can hardly 
belong to the original poem. The contradiction between 
the promise of a sacrifice of bullocks and the avowal that 
God desires no sacrifice but a sense of guilt, is sufficiently 
marked to justify the beUef that the concluding lines are a 
later addition. The rest is unquestionably a beautiful poem. 
Together with a deep and genuine sense of guilt, it re- 
Teals a clearer insight into the origin of sin than is usually 
met with in the Israelite poets. But this very fact is fatal 
to David's authorship. It would be strange, to say the least 
of it, that after his treatment of Uriah he should sing, '^Against 
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thee, Yahweh, against thee only have I sinned.** Again, 
since David, in common with all his contemporaries, sup- 
posed that Yahweh sometimes stirred a man up to sin, ex- 
pressly that he might have the opportunity of punishing 
him, he can hardly have breathed the sigh, *< Behold I was 
bom in iniquity ;" for it implies that sin takes its rise not in 
the direct instigation of Yahweh, but in the corrupt or im- 
perfect nature of man. << God's sacrifice is an afflicted soul** 
is a truth which forms a beautiful counterpart to that which 
the prophetic writer puts into Samuel's mouth, '^Obedience 
is better than sacrifice.** But only think of David cherishing 
such a conviction ! David who appeased his God with sacri- 
fices upon every occasion, who recommended Saul to bum a 
meat offering when Yahweh had incited him against an inno- 
cent man, who held back the angel of the pestilence from 
Jerusalem by offering a sacrifice upon Araunah*s threshing 
floor, who sacrificed seven sons of Saul to appease Yahweh 
in the time of famine ! The sense of guilt, however genuine, 
may pass away ; but if David had ever learned the truth that 
contrition and humility are the only sacrifice that God desires, 
then his conduct with regard to the sons of Saul was not only 
superstitious, as it certainly was in any case, but monstrous 
And execrable. 

It would of course delay us far too long were we to sub- 
mit all the 'psalms which are ascribed to David to a similar 
examination. We will therefore only take one more example, 
flnd that a short one. It is the twenty-third psalm: — 

Yahweh is my shepherd, 

I shall not want. 
He makes me lie down in green pastures ; 

He leads me beside the fresh waters ; 
He quickens my soul, 

And leads 'me in the paths of righteousness 

For his name's sake. 
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* * 

Though I "walk through' a valley dark as death, I vrill 
fearnoevü; 
For thou art with me, 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before me, m despite of my 
enemies. 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup is filled to overflowing. 
All that is good and prosperous will follow me while I live. 
And for length of days shall I dwell in the house of 
Yahweh. 

It is true that the first words, ** Yahweh is my shepherd/* 
seem appropriate enough on the lips of David, who was once 
a shepherd }fOj himself; but this is hardly a sufficient reason 
for ascribing the psalm to him. Indeed, it cannot be his, for 
in his day there was no particular place which could be callecl 
** Yahweh's house " without any further description. The 
expression could only be used of the temple, and hardly- 
even of the temple before it had become the sole recognised 
öanctuary of Yaiweh. This would place the poem after the 
Captivity. 

It is not so clear in every case, as it is in those we have 
given, that the psalms ascribed to David were really written 
at a much later period. But these two specimens wiQ suffice 
to show that it is not out of mere paprice that we neglect the 
songs which bear David's name in endeavouring to sketch 
his character. The superscriptions of the psalms are en- 
tirely untrustworthy; and the poems themselves date from 
periods at which the IsraeHtes had pondered far more deeply 
upon the nature of iarue piety, and cherished far other 
thoughts as to the phenomena of the spiritual life than was 
the case in David's time. The whole collection forms, as we 
have already said*, the hymn-book of the second temple. 

' Vol. I. p. 33. 
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In speaking of Moses, we neglected the ninetieth psalm, 
which is said to be his ; in deaHng with David's character, 
we sh^ put aside the so-called Davidic psalms ; and, in the 
same way, when we come to Solomon we shall pass over 
the seventy-second and the hundred and twenty-seventh 
psalms in silence. Strange as it may seem, there is not one 
of all the psalms ascribed to David which so much as reminds 
us of his character as pourtrayed iu the historical books; and 
in the great majority of cases they are quite evidently of a 
much later origin. 

It is easy to understand how David came to be regarded 
as the chief psalmist of Israel. In the third century before 
Christ, when the book of Chronicles was written, the time 
of David was looked upon as the golden age of Israel, and 
David himself as a model king. Hence the writer of this 
book gives him as much as possible of the honour of having 
built the temple.^ Now, since the ancient tradition repre- 
sented David as a great singer and player on the harp, and 
the Jews of this later period could not conceive of a model 
king composing any but religious music, they imagined 
David to have been the father of psalmody. 

But our actual knowledge of his singing and playing gives 
ns a very different idea of its character. The two solitary 
poems which we have sufficient grounds for supposing to be 
his are his elegies upon Saul and Jonathan, and upon Abner ; 
and though the former of these is full of deep and generous 
feeling, they have neither of them anything of a religious 
character. The earliest authentic passage in which David's 
serviced to the art of music are celebrated occurs in the 
prophecies of Amos. The prophet' is describing the high- 
bom sots of Jerusalem and Samaria, 

Who sing loud songs to the harp 
And invent musical instruments, like David, 

^ See p. 14. * Amos vi. 5, 6. 

O 
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Who drink and carouse 

And anoint themselves with the costliest balsam- 
Bat feel no paia for Joseph's wounds. 

Now it is hardly probable that the IsraeUte reyellers were 
given to singing hynms at their merry-makings, and it seems 
to follow that in the eighth century David was Specially 
known as the representative of the kind of music suited to 
festive occasions, the themes of which we may presume were 
love and wine. And with what other kind of musio are we to 
suppose that David soothed Saul's troubled spirit? Surely a 
solemn hymn to the glory of the terrible Yahweh would 
hftve been less likely than a soft strain of love or a ringing 
war song to restore the gloomy and despondent king to 
hetter spirits. 

Nor ijiust we form a too exalted idea of such religious 
isongs as were really produced in these days. When the ark 
was brought to Jerusalem and David danced and smote the 
tambourine as he advanced before the sacred chest, we may 
well believe that the sound of the trumpets pealed through 
ihe air, and that shrill cries to Yahweh and his flame of fire 
rose above the thunder of the drums ; but there was small 
sign of any refinement of reHgious feeling or depth of reUgious 
thought. We still possess a short song which was probably 
£ung when the victorious army had brought back the ark 
from the camp, and were escorting it to its place in the 
temple. It now forms the conclusion of a psalm,* to the 
first part of which we shall revert on another occasion. It 
was probably sung by two choruses in alternation. 

Lift up your eternal heads, gates ! 

Lift yourselves up, eternal doors I 

Let the glorious king go in I — 
Who is this glorious king ? — 

1 Psalm xxiv. 7-10. 
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Yahweh, strong and mighty, 

Yahwah, terrible in war ! — 
Lift up your heads, gates ! 

Lift yourselves iip, eternal dooral 
* Let the glorious king go in !— 
Who is this glorious king ? — 

Yahweh of war-hosts. 

He is the glorious /king. 

This song is certainly more vigorous than sweet in tone, 
zaore sonorous than exalted ; and it is simple in coneeption 
to the last degree. 

Just as after generations drew up all their religious laws 
in the name of Moses, so they made David the great psalmist 
and Solomon, as we shall presently see, the great proverb 
writer of Israel. If we wish to know David as he really was, 
we must put the contents of all these songs completely on 
one side, and rely exclusively upon the narratives of the books 
of Samuel and Kings. 

Let us, then, go on to ask what manner of man these 
authorities represent him to have beezL 

David unquestionably took the cau^e of religion much to 
bfiart, and was more especially a zeaious worshipper of 
Yahweh. This is evident from the great things which the 
prophets azid priests ^ad hoped from him ever since his first 
appearance. Such men as Samuel, Gbd, Nathan, Abimelech, 
Abiathar, and Zadok stood at his side during the* various 
periods of his life ; and throughout all the changes of his 
fortune he always kept upon the best of terms with them. The 
sincerity of his piety is shown by his diligence in consulting 
his god upon all occasions, by his care in bringing the ark to 
Jerusalem, by the liberal portion of his booty which he pre- 
sented to the sanctuary, by the freedom of access to his 
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person which he always allowed to the prophets, and the 
submission with' which he listened to their words, and, above 
all, by that noble deed, the best thing that we know of lim» 
his generous sparing of the life of SauL Inasmuch as Saul 
was Yahweh's anointed, David spared him for the sake of 
his god, however much he would have gained in every other 
respect by the death of his inveterate enemy. David, then> 
was a reUgious man. 

But his religion, like that of his contemporaries, was fax 
from exalted. We cannot say for certain whether he wor- 
shipped. Yahweh only. He may also have honoured other 
gods, though probably in a far smaller measure. The fact 
that one of his sons was called Baaljada,^ t.«., Baal knows, 
leads us to suspect that at any rate now and then be paid 
his homage to some Baal, perhaps to conciliate an influential 
family, or to please one of his foreign wives. This would not 
be at all surprising, for if David had a teraphim in his 
house,' and beheved that Yahweh could be worshipped no- 
where but in Canaan,' he must have been very far from de- 
nying the existence of all other gods. Moreover, he had a 
very inadequate conception of the nature of Yahweh himself. 
The manner in which he brought the ark to Jerusalem shows 
clearly enough that he thought he was bringing Yahweh him- 
self with it. Think, again, of all the superstitious beUef» 
of the Israelftes concerning this ark ; of the great plague 
which it was supposed to cause amongst the Philistines; 
of the mortality in the famuy at Bethshemesh that withheld 
the reverence due to it ; of the death of Uzzah, who placed 
his rash hand upon it ; of the prosperity which its presence 
brought to Obed-Edom ; and of the custom of taking it 
out with the army to war! In perfect consistency with 

> 1 Chronicles xiv. 7. 
' 1 Samuel zix. 13, 16, where teraphim should be read for image. 

* 1 Samuel zxvi. 19. 
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all these superstitions David not only used the oracle óf 
Yahweh as a counseller in all emergencies, including 
miUtary enterprises and manoenyres, but also observed 
omens, and when he heard the wind rustling in the tops of 
the mulberry trees, fancied that it was Yahweh drawing 
near.^ He also believed that Yahweh, when angry with any 
particular man, or with Israel in general, would send such 
disasters as defeat in battle, famine, the ^eath of a child, or 
a pestilence; and. that sometimes he would himself stir up 
those who had enraged him, to commit a crime, for the very 
purpose of being able to punish them for it. The only way 
in which these disasters could be averted was by a sacrifice ; 
in case of need a fearful and bloody sacrifice, such as the 
execution of the seven sons of Saul. When Yahweh was 
wrath he must be appeased. 

It is true that we have no right to find fault with David for 
not being superior to his age in these particulars, or to con- 
demn him for entertaining such false ideas ; but on the other 
hand, we must remember that such religion as his is no 
guarantee in itself of a noble character, may co-exist but too 
easily with very gr^at defects, and may even stimulate evil 
passions. For instance, cruelty to the enemies of Yahweh 
(a term which included all the enemies of his people and his 
anointed) was anything but inconsistent with religion. David, 
therefore, could treat his prisoners of war with the utmost 
barbarity and yet feel no pangs of conscience, and meet with 
no rebuke from the prophets. Even the vengeance which 
he took on Shimei after his death was not inconsistent with 
his reverence for Yahweh, whose anointed this Benjami|e 
had cursed ! 

But when David commited adultery with Bathsheba and 
treacherously murdered Uriah, it w^s a violation of the will of 
Yahweh. These actions throw a very dark shadow upon his 

, >2.Saintielv. 24. 
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Ufe. It woold doubÜess be nnialr to judge a man too harSly 
for one evil deed^fao'svevBr heinous, since even noble natures are 
sometimes tempted beyond their strength, and b^rayed into 
fearful sins. But what pains us most is not the act oi adul- 
tery itself, but the king's foul iareachery to his braye and 
faithful senrant, Uriah. If in a :fit of despair and dread of 
discovery he had slain him with his own hand, we ndght, 
pezha^, ha've forgiven him ; but that summons from the 
camp, that invitation to the royal table that ^e warrior 
might drink deep and then go home, that letter to Joab, and 
that cold-blooded message when the news of Uriah's deatii 
had come — ail this becomes doubly revolting when we think 
of the deHberate forethought with which it was planned. It 
is impossiMe after this to regard David as in any sense an 
upright man. 

The cunning which was in this case turned to so vile a 
purpose, may fee traced in David*s conduct upon other oeea- 
moBB also. For instance, even as he fled bom. Absalom, in 
ihe midst of all his grief, he had sufficient presence of mind 
to lay his plans with great adroitness in sending back the 
priests with the ark, and urging Hushai to simulate friend- 
ship for Absalom. 

Gunning, indeed, is natural to the character of such a 
man as David ; for, in spite of his valour on the battlo-field, 
he was sadly wanting in true courage. 

He had his own weakness to thank in a great measure 
for the fearful disasters that blighted his domestic life. He 
never punished Amnon for his deed of shame, siace he loved 
him, his eldest son, too well 1 It was this th^t goaded on 
Absalom to avenge his sister's wrong ; and when Absalom 
.had taken vengeance, David was grieved and angered for a 
time, and banished Absalom ; but he soon allowed himself to 
be appeased, though he did not dare to acknowledge the 
change that his sentiments had undergone ! So Joab, who 
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Tead liis thoughts, had to entreat him to show lavottr to 
Absalom, and majie it appear as though he were acting under 
more or less constraint. Even then he only half forgave him, 
and Joab had to intercede again before he would receive him 
completely into favour. After all this he left him so absolutely 
nnrestrained that he was able publicly .to assume the airs of 
the successor to the throne. When expelled by his eon, 
David was humility itself, went on his way weeping, uttered 
words of acquiescence in the will of Tahweh, recognised in 
Shimers curses a punishment inflicted by his god, and 
showed every appearance of piety. But the cunning plans^ 
which he was devising at the very moment fit but strangely 
into the picture I So, again, the disturbances that embittered. 
his last days were the consequences of his own vacillation 
and timidity, for he had evidently promised Bathsheba that- 
her son should succeed him, but had not taken a single step 
to secure the crown to him. 

But nothing is more characteristic of David than his re- 
lations with Joab. He hates him, feels his dependence upocr 
him, is afraid of him> curses him again and again, tries to get 
rid of him, but always keeps him at hand, notwithstanding 
ibe murder of Abner and Amasa, and finally commands Mb 
son to punish the servant whom he feared to touch himself, 
and who had grown grey in his service. 

David was anything but a consistent man. He had no 
great central purpose to which he devoted all his powers. Ho 
was far from possessing such nobiHty as characterised Saul at 
the beginning of his reign. Even the measures he took in 
favour of his religion have a somewhat ambiguous aspect. 
He was certainly not such an enthusiast in the servióe of 
Yafaweh as his predecessor had been ; and his surrender of 
the latter'B sons to the Gibeoiiites is a very significant event, 
for it was a formal condemnation of -the poHcy of Samuel — a 
oonoessicni to public opinion, which regarded this excessivo 
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zeal as dangerous. In religious matters David's policy was 
one of concession and compromise. He was just as zealous 
for Yahweh's honour as he thought would be conducive to 
the stabiUty of his throne; which doubtless showed great 
prudence, bi^t not much exaltation of soul. 

As far as we can trace the history of David's inner life, it 
resembled that of most other men of energetic and impulsive 
character whose passions are balanced by no great purpose 
and checked by no firm moral principle. Easily moved both 
to good and evil, he was certainly very captivating. 
Thus he gained and always kept the friendship of the proud 
and courageous Jonathan. And he on his side, since men 
are often attracted by their opposites, was ready to repose 
with perfect confidence upon the loftier moral nature 
of his friend. Warm in his affections and sincere in his 
religion — ^though superficial in this as in everything else — ^he 
was far from being a stranger to generous emotions, but could 
not resist the impulse of the moment. When he confessed 
his guilt his repentance was doubtless genuine, but it did not 
strike deep. 

It was an evil day for the moral life of this able and fas- 
cinating but weak young soldier when he became a king. If 
Jesus was right in saying ''It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven," how would he have described 
the difficulties with which an eastern king has to struggle 
if he would reach the true path of life and keep to it I All 
things conspired to ruin the moral character of a king, and 
we cannot wonder that such a man as David was unable to 
resist such evil influences. He remained the idol of his 
warriors to the last; but his moral power seems to have been 
more and more completely sapped as his years advanced. 

-We shall constantly observe, however, that after ages 
passed a very different judgment upon the son of Jesse> and 
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exalted him to the highest pinnacle of honour. We have 
ahready had an indication of this in the stories of the rejec- 
tion of Saul and the anointing of David, for they show clearly 
«nongh what the prophets who wrote them thought of the 
two men. They regarded David as the man after Yahweh*s 
heart, who succeeded Saul because he was a better man, and 
whose family should therefore occupy the throne of Israel for 
ever.^ The following verses furnish a striking illustration of 
the honour rendered to David by posterity. They are put 
into his mouth as his dying words*: — 

The words of David, Jesse's son, 

The words of him who is placed on high, 

The anointed of Jacob's god, 

The sweet singer of Israel ! 
Yahweh's spirit speaks through me, 

His word is on my tongue ; 
The god of Israel spoke, 

The rock of Israel said to me : 
** He can govern men who is righteous 

And rules in the fear of God. 
He is like to the morning light at sunrise ; 

He is like to a cloudless dawn. 

After light and rain does the grass grow up.*' 
And is not my house such as this, with God's help ? 
He has made an eternal covenant with me. 

Established on all sides and sure. 
All my salvation and all my desire. 

Does he not make them grow ? 
But the worthless are like unto noxipus thorns. 

Which none will grasp with the hand. 
Let him Who would touch them have spear-shaft and steel, 

And let them be utteriy burned up with fire. 

^ 2 Samuel vii. 12— la • 2 Samuel xxiii 1—7. • 
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The fact that the historians and others took snch^afaTOUi^ 
able view of David's character, and üommended hixQ as a 
just nüer, is not to be explained by supposing that thej knew 
of things redonjQding to his credit, which have not been 
handed down to ns; nor can much stress be laid on the 
different light in which what we know of him would be re- 
garded in fcNTiner times. The explanation must be sought 
simply in the circumstances amidst which 'Üies^e panegyrists 
lived, and the religious philosophy which determined their 
views of the history of their people. It was only during the 
seventy or eighty years of the reigns of David and Solomon 
that the Israelite tribes formed a single people. The king- 
dom was afterwards split into two and never xmited again. 
Now the prophets of Judah, who lived some two centuries 
later, looked back with a sense of yearning to iiie golden age 
of David and his son, under whose sceptre Israel had been so 
powerful. They longed for the union of all the tribes under 
a king of David's house, and firmly believed that their dream 
would one day be realised ; and since they believed that suc- 
cess and prosperity were incompatible with godlessness, they 
naturally supposed that the two princes under whom Israel 
had been so great were very pious. Of David, especially, 
they unconsciously assumed everything that was good. 
Tradition treated David and Solomon something as it did 
Gideon and Abimelech ; the father was praised and the son 
blamed, though tiieywere really kindred spirits, and pursued 
the same line of action, because the fruit of their policy only 
began to be perceived under the rule of the son. Thus David 
was exalted far above Solomon, because it was David who 
founded the dynasty, whereas immediately after Solomon*» 
death the nation fell into two. 

David owes the good name he has always enjoyed with 
posterity very largely to the belief that his subjects were 
specially happy under his rule, and that his times deserved^ 
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on tliat aocotint to be considered the golden age of Isi^ael. If 
this -were so it would certainly be a great point in his favour. 
But the prophets who longed for the return of David's age 
were like the Israelites in the desert, who hungered after the 
fleshpots of Egypt but forgot all that they had suffered in that 
land ; for the trutii is that David's own subjects were anything 
but satisfied with his rule. His throne was supported by his 
warlike fame, his body-guard, his "heroes" and his valiant 
eousdn Joab, in a word by force of arms. But the support 
which Absalom secured is an eloquent testimony to the dis- 
content of the Israelites under David's rule, and if after Solo- 
mon's death most of the tribes renounced their allegiance to 
his son, it was not because Solomon had ruled in a differrait 
spirit, to that of David, but because he had built upon the 
foundations his father had laid, and the Israelites, a^ we 
shall presently see, could endure it no longer. It was a 
mistaJce, therefore, to look back upon the time of David as to 
a golden age ; it was a still greater mistake to laud David 
himself as a model king. 



Chapter Yii. 

SOLOMON. 

1 Kings IL 12— XL 25.* 

SOLOMON'S accession to his father's throne had met, as 
we have seen, with considerable opposition ; but he soon 
showed that he was not to be offended with impunity. Joab 
was slain at the foot of the altar to which he had fled for 
refc^e ; Abiathar was banished to his own estate and deposed 
from the priesthood ; Adonijah was spared at first, but was 
afterwards put to death, in consequence of his predumption in 
desiring one of his father's concubines for a wife ;^ Shimei 

» 2 Chronicles i.— ix. * Vol IL, pp. 393 f. 
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was ordered to come and live in Jerusalem, and never to leave 
the city on pain of death ; and three years afterwards, when 
he pursued a couple of runaway slaves to Gath, he, too, paid 
with his life for his disobedience. 

In the countries thai David had conquered, his deafh was 
the natural signal for insurrectionary movements amongst the 
subjected tribes-; and they seized the opportunity of attempting 
to throw off the yoke of Israel. In Edom especially the news 
of David*s and of Joab*s death unfurled the banner of revolt. 
It will be remembered that when Joab conquered the Valley 
of Salt, he had as far as possible exterminated the royal 
family of Edom ; but a scion of the house had found refuge 
^ in Egypt, and t^ras even married to a sister-in-law of the 
Egyptian king. This prince returned to his own land when 
Solomon ascended the throne, and managed to maintain his 
footing there. Damascus also fell into the hands of a Syrian 
prince who had been expelled from it by David, and thence- 
forth the city retained its independence.^ But with these 
exceptions Solomon contrived to hold together the extensive 
kingdom that his father had left him. In the death of David, 
Israel had lost the prestige conferred on it by a ruler whose 
warlike fame inspired terror on every side; but Solomon 
endeavoured to compensate the loss by fortifying certain cities 
and establishing a powerful standing army, with twelve thou- 
sand cavalry and fourteen hundred war chariots.* He further 
increased his prestige by his marriage with an Egyptian 
princess, who brought him the Canaanite city Gezer as a 
dowry. In the same way he aimed at securing favourable 
relations with other surrounding peoples also, by contracting 
aUiances with the daughters of their kings.° On the whole 
he was successful, and his reign was a peaceful one. 

Commerce, too, which he encouraged very, zealously, 

> » 1 Kings xi 14-25. 

' 1 Kings X. 26. '1 Kings iii. 1, ix. 16, xi. 1. 
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flourished greatly tinder his rnle. There was a basy trade 
between Palestine and Egypt, the latter country famishing 
more especially the horses of which Solomon required such 
great numbers for his cavalry and war chariots. The Egyptian 
merchants brought them to Tekoa,^ where Solomon's agents 
bought them up,' and the king either made use of them him- 
self or sold them at a profit to the independent princes of 
the Hittites, a^d the Syrians. There was a great trade with 
Arabia, too, especially in spices.' Maritime commerce, too, 
was greatly developed, which is a striking proof of enterprise. 
Solomon even built ships at Eziongeber, on the southern 
spur of Seir, manned them partially with Phcenicians, and ^ 
sent them to trade with Ophir, probably Hindustan, whence 
they brought valuable wood, precious stones, gold, silver, and 
ivory, as well as monkeys and peacocks. Such an expedi- 
tion 4iOok three years in those times, and the ships employed 
in the trade were called ships of Tarshish (Tartessus), i.e,, 
ships of the laargest build, such as were usually employed 
to sail to Tartessus in Spain.' The treasure that flowed from 
this commerce into Jerusalem, especially into the royal. cof- 
fers, was enormous. Every year, says the tradition, six 
hundred, and sixty-six talents of gold [a talent is about two 
hundred and thirty rthree pounds troy weight] came into the 
king's treasury ; silver was thought no more of in Jerusalem 
than stones, and the costly cedar trunks were valued no more 
than the commonest timber.^ Such was the wealth of the 
capital I 

The purpose which David had never been able to accom- 
plish, though he had collected all the treasure he could for it, 
was now carried out by his son» In the fourth year of his reign, 
Solomon, began to bidld a magnificent temple for Yahweh on 
the north-eastern summit of Zion. In seven and a half 

> After an amended version of 1 Kings z. 28. ' 1 Kings z. 15. 

« 1 Kings iz. 26 -28, z. 22^ * 1 Kings z 14, 21, 27. 
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years the work was completed, and thereapoa the long laid ' 
the foundationa of a royal palace, whidi it took thirteen years 
to bnild.^ This palace was probably situated on the eastern 
edge of the western aommit of Z^oUf right opposite the 
Temple, with which it was connected by a bridge.^ Near 
the palace was another building that deserves special men- 
tion. It was reared entirely upon pillars and raffcers of cedar- 
wood, and was therefore called ** the house of Lebanon." It 
served as an audience haE There was also a separate 
residence for the Egyptian princess, who was the most 
distinguished, of the monarch's many wives.^ Besides the 
templa for Yahweh, Solomon raised sanctuaries to Ash- 
toreth, 'Milcom, and Chemosh, the gods of the Sidonians, the 
Ammonites, and the Moabites respectively.^ Besides all this 
he expended fabulous sums in works of art. First of all there 
were two lofby and magnificent brazen pillars standing at the 
portico of the temple. They were called Jachin and Boaz. 
The capitals were beautifully carved, and all was the work 
of a smith, called Hiram, whose father was a Tyrian, but his 
mother an Israelite of the tribe of Naphtali. Then there was 
the so-caHed '^brlEizen sea,*' which was also made for the 
temple:. It was a great washing vat of eight hundred 
and eighty^allons capacity, supported by twelve oxen and 
adorned by ornamental work, all of brass. Then there were 
ten brazen pedestals, ornamented with bas relie&, i^Km which 
lavers of about a hundred and seventy gallons' capacity 
rested, besides many other utensils for sacrifice and purifica- 
tion. How much brass all this required is not known, for it 
was never weighed. There were also many golden utensils, 
such as the lamp stand, the censers, the table for the sfaew- 
bread, and more besides.*^ For all these purposes the trea- 
sures collected by David were of the utmost service to his son.. 

» 1 Kingp vi 1, 37, 38, vii. 1. • See Map IV., JeruioUm, No. 7. 

» 1 Kings vii. 8, ix. 24. * 3 Kings xi. 7. * 1 Kings vü. 13~-51. 
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Solomon's pakusa was still more magzdfi^nüj farBiahed. 
thanthB temple. Thus in '<tlie house of Lebanon" two 
hundred shields were suspended, each gilt with six. hundred 
shekels (nearly twenty-three pounds troy weight) of gold, and 
three hundred smaller ones,, upon each of which half that 
quantity of gold was laid. All these were for Solomon's body- 
guard.^ There was also a great ivory throne, inlaid with üne 
gold. The seat was approached by six steps, on ea^ of which 
were two carved hons. Of course^ the utensils of the royal 
table were aU of pure gold. What value had silver at th^ 
coupt of Solomon ! ^ 

The luxury Qf the life at court defies all description. The 
ixumber of Solomon's wives was great, though, no daubt, the 
book of Kings exaggerates it enormously in saying that ha 
had seven hundred princesses and three hundred inferior 
wives in his harem.^ Elsewhere the number is incidentally 
given ^ as sixty of the £rst rank and eighty of the second, 
which is much more likely. But even so,, think of the 
bustle of a court in which sixty princesses with their 
chamber- women and attendants weore established, even 
though ithey had not all separate reddences as the Egyptian 
princess had ! Our imagination is assisted by th^ statement 
that every day thirty oxen, ten of them specially fattened, 
and a hxmdred sTieep, were slaughtered for the royal table, in 
addition to game, poultry, and confectionery.'^ 

The fame of Solomon's wealth, and especiaJily of the 
splendour of Yahweh's temple, spread far and wide^ and 
people came from distant lands to see with their own eyes. 
Even the queen of Sheba, in Arabia Eehx, undeartook the 
difficult journey to Palestine to pay Solomon a visit, and to 
test his penetration by riddles. She reached Jerusalem with 
a numerous escort of armed attendants and a drove of camels 

> 1 Kings X. 16, 17. » 1 Kings x. 18-21. » 1 Kings xL 3. 

^ Song of Solomon vi. S. ^ 1 Kings iv. 22^ 23^ 
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laden with spices, gold, and precious stones ; and there she 
propounded to the king her cunningly-deYised enigmas, but 
he solved them all. Then he conducted her through his 
palace, and she* saw the treasure rooms, the apartments of 
the officers > of the court and their subordinates, the ward- 
robes, and the wine-cellars, after which she was present at 
a magnificent festival in the temple.^ When she had seen 
all this she was speechless with amazement, and at last 
cried out, ^ Truly, I heard such wondrous things about you 
in my own land that I could hardly give them credence ; but 
now that I have seen with my own eyes, I declare they did 
not tell me one-half of the truth. You are so much wiser 
and richer than I had heard ! Happy are your courtiers i 
Happy are they who can always stand in your presence and 
listen to your words ! May Yahweh, your god, who takes 
such pleasure in you that he has put you upon the throne of 
Israel and has made you king to maintain the right, be 
praised for ever ! '' After this she made the king a present 
of a great weight of gold (the tradition says a hundred and 
twenty talents, or about twenty-eight thousand pounds troy 
weight ! !), an immeasurable quantity of balsam, and «a 
number of precious stones. Then she returned home.' 
So incomparably glorious was the splendour of Solomon I 

In the account of the Arabian Queen's visit to Solomon 
stress is laid not only oii the king's wealth, but also on his 
wisdom, the fame of which had extended far and wide ; and, 
indeed, the wisdom of Solomon became proverbial in Israel. 
We must try to form a correct idea of what we are to under- 
stand by this expression. Let us begin by inquiring what 
the writer of the book of Kings has to say upon the subject. 

Solomon, he says,' loved Yahweh and obeyed him as his 

* After an amended version of 1 Xangs z. 6. 
# • 1 Kings z. 1—18. • 1 Kings iü. 2-15. 
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fatlieiF David had done, only lie sacrificed upon the bamahs: 
At the beginning of Ms reign, for instance, he went to the 
celebrated bamah at Gibeon and offered a thonsand head of 
cattle there as a bnmt sacrifice to Yahweh. The god, on his 
side, showed him extraordinary favour, for he appeared to him 
the night affcer the sacrifice and ésked, " What gift should 
ycra most desire to receive from me ?" To this the yonthfol 
king replied, ''0 Lord, thou hast rewarded my father for his 
justice and faithfulness to thee, and hast shown him favour 
and hast given him a son to sit upon his throne. And so by 
thy ^ace I have been made king over this people. But now, 
O Yahweh, though I stand at the head of this countless 
pecy^e which thou haist chosen, I am young and ignorant. 
Oh t give me the insight I shall need to pronounce judg- 
ment for my subjects in justice a;id truth ; for it is a task 
almost too hard for man." This request earned the em- 
phatic approval of Tahweh, as Solomon perceived trom the 
divine response : '* Since you have asked for this, rather 
than for long life, or wealth, or fame in war, I will give you 
what you desire ; I will give you a wise and understanding 
heart such as no one ever had before you or will ever have 
after you. And I wiU also give you what you have not asked, 
namely wealth and renown ; and you shall be greater than 
any king that ever was or shall be. And if you are but true 
to me as your father David was, I will also give you a long 
lifa" Upon this Solomon awoke and found that it had all 
happened in a dream. Soon afterwards he returned to Jeru- 
salem, where he sacrificed again by the ark of the covenant 
of Tahweh, and prepared a great feast for his servants. 

In this story we trace the religious ideas of a much later 
age. For instance, Solomon is reproached for sacrificing on 
a bamah, which seems very extraordinary under the circum- 
stances ; for if he had been guilty in this act of a conscious 
and wilfal piece of disobedience to Yahweh, is it not more 
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than strange that the god said nothmg about it in the vision, 
but treated Solomon as a prince who was beginning his reign 
in the most jpraiseworthy spirit possible ? The writer of the 
Chronicles saw the difficulty, and attempted to vindicate the 
legality of the sacrifice at Gibeon^ by saying that the "tent " 
of conference" used by Moses, and tho brazen altar of burned 
offerings employed in the desert w^ere standing there, and 
that the ark only was at Jerusalem. But the truth is, as 
we have frequently observed already, that in Solomon's time 
no one dreamed of a religious law confining sacrifices to a 
single place, nor did anyone for a moment disapprove of altars 
being built and sacrifice offered in many different places. In 
several later chapters of the book of Kings we find the same 
reproach urged against pious princes ï ** Only the people were 
allowed to sacrifice on bamahs,** This is because the writer, 
who lived about the time of the Babylonian captivity, could ' 
not conceive of piety expressing itself under any forms but 
those of his own day; and since he supposed the book of 
Deuteronomy, which was the only law-book of any consider- 
able extent with which he was acquainted, to be the work of 
Moses, he naturally thought that the princes of former times 
ought to have observed its precepts. 

According to our writer, then, Solomon's wisdom was of 
a distinctly religious type, and was closely connected Tij:ith the 
worship of Yahweh and obedience to his commandments* 
But as a fact we must entirely banish aU reUgious associa- 
tions from our minds if we would understand what was meant 
in Solomon's time by the word which is usually translated 
."wisdom." The history of Solomon's wisdom resembles 
that of David's music* In either case the imagination of 
posterity has given a thoroughly reUgious character to what 
was in reality purely secular,; and just as David was made 
the author of a number of psalms, so various works of the 

» 2 Chronicles i. 3 flf. 
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so-called " sages," or proverb makers, were ascribed to Solo- 
mon. This is the case more especially with the book of 
Proverbs ; and since this work is pervaded, especially in its 
e^jly chapters, by a deeply religious spirit, it was naturally 
supposed that Solomon likewise believed "the fear of Yahweh 
to be the beginning of wisdom."^ 

We. ourselves are not in the habit of including any reli- 
gious ideas under the term "wisdom," though we involun- 
tarily thSik of it as something noble. We call a man ** wise " 
who governs his life by fixed principles, which lead him to 
some worthy goal, and thus the word, indirectly at least, 
excludes immorality. But the IsraeHtes of Solomon's time 
included every kind of penetration or even cunning under 
tjie word which we 'translate "wisSom." For instance, 
Amnon's unprincipled friend Jonadab is described as a very 
" wise'* man, because he contrived a successful plot for draw- 
ing Tamar out of the women's palace,* and the same word 
is applied to the woman of Tekoa, who so cleverly and elo- 
quently induced David to comply with Joab's wishes.'* So, 
too, the woman of Abel-beth-Maachah, who' devised the 
means of delivering the place of her abode from Joab, is most 
emphatically called "wise," though her plan was the very 
simple one of killing the rebel who had taken refuge there, 
and for whose sake Joab had threatened the city ! * So also 
•when the dying David pointed out to his son the necessity of 
punishiug Joab and Shimei, he told him to act accor^g to 
his wisdom.* Surely the wisdom which dictated their destruc- 
tion was of no very exalted type ! We are tempted to ask 
how such absohitely common-place indications of foresight 
could possibly earn the title of wisdom ; but we must re- 
member that in those days the standard of intellectual 
development was very low, and the proverb says truly that 

' Proverbs L 7 fif . * 2 Samuel xiii. 3. » 2 Samuel xiv. 2. 

* 2 Samuel xz. 16. n Kings ü 6, 9. 
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'< a one-eyed man is a king amongst the bund." The Israelites 
of the eleventh and tenth centuries before Christ were only 
joat emerging from a state of barbarism and ignorance, and 
were in almost all respects on a low level of ctdtivation. Thus 
a man with what we should consider a very common-place 
understanding passed, in those days, for a marvel of know- 
ledge and acuteness. 

This goes far to explain the influence which the priests 
exerted through their oracles. Doubtless it would be of im- 
mense importance to a warrior, for instance, to gain the 
sanction of the orstble even for the most obvious measures, 
since a response from the deity would inspire his men with 
far more courage than they would derive from the simple 
orders of their general. This may have been David's motive 
in consulting the oracle as to many points on which, as a bold 
and experienced warrior, he must have been perfectly com- 
petent to form an opinion for himself. '^ Will Saul come to 
Xeilah, to take me captive ?'* he asks, when he hears of Saul's 
intention.^ ** Will the people betray me to him?"* " Must I 
pursue the band of marauders who have burnt down Ziklag ?" ^ 
" Had I better go to one of the cities of Judah 7 " " Which 
city is best?*'' Nay, on one occasion the oracle has even to 
tell him that he would do well to attack the Philistines in the 
rear. '^ Surely such a warrior as David might have made 
that discovery himself! Nevertheless the oracle would not 
have been sa powerful had it not met a genuine want by oitezi 
guiding those who were really at a loss how to act ; and the 
frequency wiÜi which even clever men consulted it shows that 
people offcen distrusted their own faculties in dealing with very 
simple problems. The rarity of moderately acute intellects 
accounts for the immense value attached to the advice of 
such men as A^thophel and Hushai, who had rather more 

^1 Seonuel xziv. 11. * 1 Samuel zxiv. 121 ^ 

' 1 Somael xzx. 8. «2Samuelii. 1. ' 2 Suimel t. 23, 24. 
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penetration than others, and explains JDavid's alarm whan 
he heard that the former had embraced the cause of his son; 
Sor '<lus advice was like a word of God/'^ It does not &ii- 
loWf then, that Solomon's wisdom was such as would have 
earned him any very great reputation in the present day. 

'Let us see wliat is recorded of iL. 

The book of Kings gives us the following specimen of his 
wisdom in pronouncing judgment : ' 

Once two womau came before the king, one of whom 
brought a heavy charge against the other. ** We live," she 
Baidj ''in one house ; and a short time ago J had a baby boy, 
and a day or two afterwards she had one too ; but she overlay 
her child last night and killed it. When she saT^ what she 
had done she got up, and, while I was asleep, she took away 
my child that was lying in bed with me and put her owQ 
dead child into my arms. So in the morning, when I was 
going to feed my child, I found that it was dead ; but when 
it was hght and I looked at the child more closely, I saw 
that it was not mine at all, and that she had changed the 
children. But there was no one else in thé house to prove 
the truth of what I say." The other woman utterly denied 
the charge, and persisted that the hving child was hers. 
Who was to decide ? The assertion of the one and the 
denial of the other were equally emphatic. But Solomon 
was not at a loss. He ordered one of his body guard to draw 
his sword, and exclaimed angrily, as though he were irritated 
by having such an insoluble question submitted to him: 
^< Cut the Hving child in two, and give each mother half 1 " 
Then the truth was discovered, for the true mother was full 
of pity for the child, and as soon as she heard the cruel words 
she cried in terror, <<Nol nol my lord, do not kill him! 
give him to her rather than that !" But the other woman, 
who had persisted that the living child was hers more out of 

»2 Samuclxv. 31, xvi 23. * 1 Kings ia. 16-2a 
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obstinacy and spite than affection, declared herself quite 
satisfied with the judgment. Thus she betrayed herself, and 
when Solomon said, " The first is the real mother, give her 
the child I" everyone saw that ids judgment was true. The 
fame of this decision spread through all the land, and inspired 
everyone with the deepest reverence for such a king. Who 
could dare to face him with a lie ? Wisdom of God was in 
him, and that was why he could judge so marvellously. "An 
oracle is upon his lips. In his judgments he will not err."* 

Solomon's wisdom was displayed not only in discovering 
the truth and pronouncing just sentences, but also in making 
proverbs. He had, as the book of Kings expresses it,* ** know- 
ledge 'as the sand on the sea shore," so that he excelled the 
sons of the East and the Egyptians in understanding, and no 
man could be compared to him for wisdom, no not even 
Ethan the Ezrahite, nor Heman, nor Chalcol, nor Darda. S6 
his fame was spread amongst all surrounding peoples ; and 
he composed three thousand proverbs and a thousand and five 
poems about all the trees from the cedar down to the wild 
marjoram that grows on the wall, and about all animals, 
whether four-footed, or winged, or creeping things, or fishes. 
Thus he became so famous that people came from every 
country to hear the wisdom of "Solomon, and all the kings 
who heard of it sent embassies to him. 

Who the four men were who are mentioned with the 
Ishmaelites and Egyptians, as types of wisdom, we do not 
know. The book of Chronicles makes Heman and Ethan, 
together with Asaph, David's chief choirmasters,' and even 
gives their genealogies.^ But these data deserve as little 
confidence as the superscriptions of the eighty-eighth and 
éighty-lli^th psalms, which ascribe them respectively to He- 
man and Ethan. 

» Proverbs xvi. 10. • 1 Kings iv. 29—34. 

' 1 Chronicles xy. 17. * 1 Chronicles vL 33 ft. , 44 ff. 
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It ÏÉ of far more consequence that we should iorm a 
correct idea of the nature of Solomon's proverbs and «ongs. 
We must be careful not to be misled by the expres- 
sion, <<he spoke of all plants tind animals," or to suppose 
that he conducted any scientific investigations, or busied 
himself with botany and zoology. Such studies were very 
far above the reach of himself and his contemporaries. That 
hè made proverbs and songs on all the trees and animals 
means that he made comparisons borrowed from these objects. 
Unfortunately there is not one of all the proverbs that bear 
his name which we can say with certainty is his. Our book 
of Proverbs consists of several collections which their con- 
tents show to belong to very different periods. But the oldest 
of these collections^ was not made before the eighth century 
B.C. ; and it is perfectly clear that most of the proverbs it 
contains are not Solomon's. In the first place, many of them 
speak of the king, of his glory, and of the conduct which his 

"^ servants ought to pursue if they wish to obtain his favour, 
in a manner which would come very oddly from the mouth 

. of the king himself.' Nor can we easily imagine King Solomon, 
with his hundred wives or more, uttering such words as 
these: '<Who finds a wijfe, finds a blessing, and obtains a 
proof of Yahweh's favour ;"' or, ** It is better to live in a 
desert than with a quarrelsome and angry woman.'' ^ These 
and other such sayings* surely imply the experience of simple 
citizens who, as a rule, had only one wife each, rather than 
that of a king — especially such a king as Solomon. Nor does 
it seem appropriate for him to utter complaints of the diso- 
bedience of children, praise of sons who comply with their 
parents' wishes, proverbs borrowed from the cultivation of 

* Proverbs x. 1 — xxii. 16. 
*PlroverbB xvi. 10, 14, 15, xx. 2, 8, xxi 1, xxii. 11, xxv. 3, 5^7, 
zxix. 4, 14. • Proverbs xviiL 22. * Proverbs xxi 19. 

* Proverbs xiv. 1, xix. 13, 14, xxi. 9. 
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land ajid oftttle-breeding, exhortations to integrity in busi- 
ness, warnings against trusting in wealth, and, above all» 
against lioentiousness. Fancy Solomon saying: '< Better Ib 
privation with the fear of Yahweh, than abundance with Ji 
troubled mind."^ Think of Solomon declaring : '^ Horsemen 
are prepared for the day of battle, but the victory oomee from 
Yahweh I"' This saying is exactly appropriate to the mouth 
of a religious man of the eighth century or later, for then the 
sharp èonkast between the vanity of warlike preparations 
and the might of Yahweh's help was de^ly imprinted on 
many a heart ;^ but the sentiment would come strangely from 
a king who had made enormous preparations for war, and 
amongst other things had yoked and equipped hundreds of 
war chariots. We have already said tiiat David would be 
more ihan a psychological riddle, that he would be a simple 
monster, h^he united the actions ascribed to him by history 
with religious views to which only the best of the Israelites 
centuries afterwards attained. And the same holds good of 
his son. The Proverbs recognise Yahweh as omniscient/ as 
the knower of hearts,^ who love» goodness more than sacri- 
fice,* as the ruler of the world,^ and much more in the same 
vein. Can we believe that such a confession of faith lay in 
the heart of Solomon as he built his temples to all those 
other gods! Surely such conceptions were foreign to the 
whole age, and Yahweh was as yet ^o more than Üie god of 
Israel. 

It would probably be impossible to form too simple an 
idea of the proverbs of Solomon and his contemporaries. 
They ran, for instance, as follows : ^' From the godless man 
comes wickedness.'*^ /< If a man meets his enemy, willhe lot 

» Proverbs xv. 16. • Proverbs xxi 31. 

• Vol II. pp. 67—69. * Proverbs xv, 3. * Proverbs xv. 11, xvi 2. 

• Proverbs xxL 3. ' Proverbs xvi 4. 

' I Sanrael xxiv. 13L 
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liim go müzait f "^ Such as the man is, such is his strength."^ 
** A warnor at bay is like a bear robbed of her cubs.''^ '' A 
fagitiTe is Hke a partridge on the mountains.'*^ *^ Woman's 
beauty without s^ise is a golden riog in a sow*s snout." '^ <* A 
meacry heart is a perpetual feast"' <^The sluggard is the 
spendthrift's brother."^ '< A poor man entreats, but a rich 
man speaks roughly."^ '<He who seeks impossibilities is 
like an eagle flying to the heavens."' ''The sot and the 
glutton grow poor, and sluggishness is clothed in rags."^ 
*' When you meet with honey, eat not too much, or you will 
loath it and be sick of it."" ''A mouth full of beautiful 
teeth is like a flock of sheep coming up from the washing."^ 
*' Bosy d^eks between locks of hair are lik^ the halves of 
a pomegranate." " 

Noi only did the " wits " utter such sayings as these, but 
they often asked each other riddles, and vied w^th each oüxer 
in skill in answering them. Such was the object of the 
queen of Sheba's . visit to Solomon; and according to Jo- 
sephus, Hiram of Tyre engaged in a contest of this kind with 
Solomon, which cost the loser dear, for whoever failed to 
guess the other's thought had to pay a heavy fine. 

Our book of Proverbs contains many sayings which ware 
perhaps originally uttered in the form of riddles. For ex- 
ample: <* What is as sweet as honey? — ^Pleasant discourse, 
for it is sweet to the soul and a mediciae to the bones."^' 
** What is worse tiian meeting a bear f — Meetiog a fool in a 
fit of folly."" " What is like seizing a dog by his ears ? — 
Meddling with a quarrel not your own."^ '* What is like a 

^ 1 Samuel xxiv. 20. • Judges viii. 21. 

• 2 SamTiel xvii. 8, * 1 Sanrael xxvL 19. * Proverbs xi. 22. 

• FïoTerbB xv. 15. ' Proverbs xviii 9. • Proveibs xviii. 23. 

" After an amended version of Proverbs xxiii. 5. 

* « Proverbs -xxiü 21. » » Proverbs xxv. 16. 

1 > Song of Solomon vi 6. * * Song of Solomon vi. 7. 

** Prorcrbs xvi 34. ' * Proverbs xvü. 12. » « Proverbs xxvi, 17. 
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dog turning back to its own vondt ? — ^A fool who keeps doing 
the same piece of folly." ^ **What is heavier than a stone 
and more burdensome tl;an sand ? — ^A fool's anger."* "What 
is sweet at first and then like sand in the mouth ? — Stolen 
food."'* ** What is worth more than gold ? — A good name." * 
Sometimes two answers were given to the same question ; 
for instance, "What is Hke snow in summer? — A faithful 
messenger, for he refreshes the soul of him who sends him;"^ 
or, " A token of respect paid to a fooL"^ These ** riddles," 
as we may call them for want of a better name, have con- 
siderable analogy to several familiar games of the present 
day, and we- shall not be far wrong in thinking of Solomon 
with his courtiers and guests as employing themselves in 
some such sports amid a cross-fire of question and answer, 
repartee and witticism. What a splendid opportunity there 
was for flattering the prince when someone asked, " What is 
the roaring of the lion like?" and how adroitly it was seized 
by the man who answered, ** The anger of a king I for who- 
ever opposes it sins against himself."^ But we may be sure 
the following proverb was' not made at court: ** A roaring 
lion and a bear greedy for prey is the wicked ruler of a poor 
people."^ 

To appreciate this play of wit as it deserves, we must bear 
in mind what has just been said of the rudeness of the age ; 
but would it not be like new life to many a one in our own 
day had he wit enough to play such a , game ? To excel in 
it would require keener observation, greater readiness and 
higher powers of concise expression, than most of us possess. 
In those days it certainly marked a great advance, when the 
eiam.ple of the court made such amusements popular in dif-' 
ferent ranks of society, and enabled them now and then to 

* Proverbs xxvi 11. • Proverbs xxvii. 3. * Proverbs xx. 17. 

* Proverbs xxii. 1. 'Proverbs xxv. 13. 

♦ Proverbs xxvi. 1. ' Proverbs xx. 2, • Proverbs xxviii. 15. 
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supersede in part the warlike exercises and rude sports which 
had hitherto reigned supreme. This fashion stimulated 
observation of nature and still more of man ; and though 
not exactly study, it was not very remote from it, and might 
easily lead up to it ; for while the less cultivated were ex- 
changing isimple, almost childish questions and answers, the 
more advanced would ask such riddles as the one ascribed to 
Samson : ** When does sweet food come from the strong 
devourer?"* 

It is obvious that Solomon's wisdom had no distinctively 
religious character. Though not in itself irreligious or hostile 
to the worship of Yahweh, it had no connection with that wor- 
ship except in its reverence for tljie simplest laws of morality. 
It was broadly human; and an Edomite or Philistine could 
have practised it just as well as an Israehte ; a worshipper 
of Chemosh or Astarte might have engaged with a servant of 
Yahweh in such a contest without the difference of their 
religion ever disturbing them. Indeed "wisdom" was re- 
garded with disfavour on this very ground by the prophets 
and the zealots of Yahweh. It was far too worldly for their 
taste. But it was equally natural that the masses should 
esteem it highly. It lay within their reach, and was entirely 
comprehensible to them. And the consequence is that from 
Solomon's time onwards we find the "sages" formally recog- 
nised in Israehte history. They were men who made pro- 
verbs, gave advice, uttered warnings and lessons of practical 
wisdom. Sitting in the gate, which was the great place of 
intercourse amongst the inhabitants of the town or village, 
they gave their precepts to the bystanders, repeated what 
they had heard from previous sages, and invented wise, say- 
ings or pointed apothejgms. Their words were respectfully 
received, were retold and passed from mouth to mouth, and 
were not without influence upon the life of the people. 

» See Vol II. pp. 230 f. 
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Generalij the sages were advaaoed in years, but of iGonrse ü 
was potssible for younger men to distinguish themselveBia 
this capacity. All that was wanted was common-sttise, a 
good memory, a little penetration, and a fair command of 
language. These quaüücations could raise a man into a 
leading position amongst the pec^le, for during the centurifiB 
immediately following the time of Solomon Üie counsel of the 
wise men was as highly valued as the oracle of the proph^ 
or the commandment of the priests.^ Now these "wiae 
men" regarded Solomon as their great prototype, aiid this is 
why some of their writings, such as Ecdesiastes, are put 
forward under his name, and why the Proverbs are described 
as ** proverbs of Solomon." From the time of this monarch 
dates the public recognition of common-sense, reflecticHi, and 
penetration as a power in Israel. 

Some three centuries later a man of an upright and re- 
ligious spirit who desired, under the form of a law, to exhort 
the princes of Judah to perform tiieir duties, drew a picture 
of a king as he ought not to be.' He evidently borrowed the 
picture from the history of Solomon; for after saying that if 
the people should desire a king, they must in any case select 
an Israelite by birth and not a stranger, he goes on to 
warn the prince against eictensive horse-breeding, a great 
number of wives, and large stores of gold and süver, while 
commanding him to study the Law diligently that he may 
not become overweening and sin through pride, but may 
reign long and pass down the crown to his posterity. 

At the very time at 'which these rules for the king's 
guidance were drawn up, the picture of Scdomon was 
sketched as we have it in the book of Kings; And if not from 
the hand of the same author as the law, it is at any rate due 

^ Jeremiah zviii. 18 ; JEEekid 'vii 26. 
* Deuteronomy zvii. 14—20. 
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to a man of similar convictions. Tet in it Solomon id 
spoken of on the whole with honour. «His prayer for wisdom 
was heard, wealth and distinction were given him as well ; 
his role was brilliant: '' Jadah and Israel dwelt in safety, 
every man nnder his own vine and his own fig-tree, from 
Dan to Beersheba, as long as he Hved." ^ '< Judah and 
Israel were coimtless as the sand by the sea shore, and they 
ate and drank and were happy. "^ It could not be denied, 
indeed, that Solomon had served strange gods, but this was 
ascribed to his love for his foreign wives, who persuaded him 
in his old age not only to build temples for Chemosh, 
MQcom, and Ashtoreth, but even to make sacrifices himself 
to these and many other deities.' 

But this representation of things 'is evidently quite mis- 
leading. The writer himself betrays the fact that he arranges 
his materiials in the order that seems to him best to account 
for the kiug's conduct ; for after mentioning his idolatry, he 
goes on to say that Yahweh was angry with him for it,, and 
pupished him by stirring up Hadad the Edomite and Bezon 
the Syrian to make war upon him.^ But, as a matter of 
lact/ these two men raised the standard of revolt imme- 
diately after Solomon had ascended the throne,'^ and so can- 
not possibly have been sent by Yahweh to punish one of the 
last deeds of his reign. It is easy to see what gave rise to 
the historian's representations. A religious man of the 
seTenth century b.g. could not belieye that the king, who 
had shown such zeal in the worship of Yahweh as to build 
the tempkt at Jerusalem, could have been an idolater at the 
same time; for, to his mind, the two things jtrere absohitely 
incompatible. 

But in Solomon's time there was nothing so monstrous 
in the combination ; and, in fact, a prince who governed 

» 1 Kings iy. 25. *1 Kings iv. 20. « 1 Kings xi 1-8. 

' 1 Kings xL 9-25. » See p. 92. 
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upon his principles could scarcely help worshipping strange 
gods. The interests of commerce required it ; foi: if the 
Israelites wished to have regular intercourse with their 
neighbours, they must allow them to come and settle in 
their cities, though perhaps, after the usage of antiquity^ only 
in special quarters. Now, in this case the foreign residents 
in the cities of Israel must of course be allowed to worship 
their own gods. Again, whenever treaties were made with 
any of the surrounding peoples they must be confirmed by sac- 
rifices offered not only to Yahweh, but also to the god of the 
tribe with whom the treaty was made. The commandment, 
** Thou shalt worship no other gods but Yahweh," practically 
forbad any sustained intercourse with foreigners, for it was 
an insult to a nation to refuse to worship its god. And why 
should Solomon have any scruples in the nfatter ? Suppose 
the commandment to worship no other gods to have been in 
existence already, which is exceedingly doubtful,^ there can 
have been but very few who understood and observed it, for to 
do so impHes an exalted conception of Yahweh's nature, which 
was certainly foreign to the Israelites of this period in general. 
As yet Yahweh was simply their national deity, who could 
only be. worshipped in Canaan, or perhaps in a sort of way 
wherever a number of Israehtes were settled. Why then 
should IsraeHte merchants hesitate to worship the gods of 
the countries, in which they happened to be ? Why should 
not the king oblige his friendly neighbours, such as the 
Phoenicians, or his own subjects, such as the Moabites and 
Ammonites, by building temples for their deities? Such 
things were common enough in ancient times ; and though 
Solomon only appears to have gone so far as this in favour 
. of three deities, yet we may safely assume that he sent 
rich presents to the foreign temples not only of these, but 
of many other gods. He could hardly have retained a good 

* See Vol XL, p. 96. 
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understanding with their worshippers otherwise. Now, all 
this was, perhaps, condemned by the zealots of Yahweh ; 
but the mass of the people approved of it, and Solomon 
himself, who encouraged commerce, industry, art, • ** wisdom,** 
and in short everything that was not distinctively Israelitish, . 
would certainly see no harm in it. 

What raised Solomon so high in the eyes of posterity was 
his building the Temple. The historian accordingly is very 
full in his account of it.^ He tells us that Solomon made a 
treaty with Hiram of Tyre, by which the latter undertook to 
help him in building his temple and his palace. For this 
purpose he suppUed him with cedar and cypress wood, for 
which Solomon paid him in wheat and oil for use at his 
court. But Solomon required the services of his gwn sub- 
jects also. He summoned thirty thousand men to hew timber 
with the Phoenicians on Mount Lebanon, and they reUeved 
eachx>ther in three shifts, one of which was always at work., 
The timber was then taken by sea to some port, according to 
the Chronicles Joppa,' whence it was carried by land to 
Jerusalem. The transport of this timber employed seventy 
thousand men, and eighty thousand were busied in cutting 
the stones. Hundreds of overseers superintended the work, 
and Adoniram directed the whole. 

On the summit of Moriah, once the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, the temple was built with square stones. They 
were cut and trimmed before they were brought to the spot, 
so that no chisels were required there. Inside, the walls 
were lined with a wainscoating of cedar wood, and gold 
was laid on with a prodigal hand. The sanctuary was sur- 
rounded by a number of chambers, arranged in three stories, 
which served as magazines,* bakehouses, workshops, and 
houses for the priests. The temple itself, which was sixty 

* 1 Kings v., vi., vü. 13— ix. 14. * 2 Chronicles ii. 16. 
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cubits in length, twenty in breadth, and thirty in height, 
consisted of two chambers; the Holy and the Holy of Holies, 
the former measuring forty cubits in length and the latter 
twenty. It appears that the ceiling of the Holy of Holies 
stood twenty cubits from the floor, and that this chamber 
was therefore an exact cube. In it were stationed two great 
gilt cherubs, symbolical forms, whose outspread wings touched 
either wall, and met in the middle of the chamber, covering 
the place Vhere the ark rested. The ark contained nothing 
but the two stone tablets upon which the law of the Ten 
Commandments was engrayed. Its bearing poles ran 
parallel with the end wsJls of the chamber, and were so 
long that when the folding doors, which separated the two 
chambers, were thrown wide open, the knobs at the end of 
the poles could just be seen by those standing inside the 
Holy, but not by anyone standing still further back. The 
folding doors were adorned with golden pomegranates, lüiës, 
£ower-buds, and cherubs, and so were the pillars that stood 
at the portico of the temple, which was about ten cubits deep 
and thirty high, aa well as the layers and other magnificent 
apparatus already described.^ 

When dll was ready the ark was tsonducted amid great 
rejoicings to the new sanctuary, and twenty-two thousand 
oxen, with a hundred and twenty thousand sheep, were sacri- 
ficed on the occasion. As soon aa the ark was set down in 
its place Yahweh signified his approval, for •** the cloud " — 
doubtless the pillar of doud which had guided Israel through 
the desert is meant — filled the house, so that the priests 
could not remain in it. Then Solomon, after giving expres- 
sion to his joy at the completicEn of the work, uttered a long 
prayer, in which he entreated Yahweh to hear all supplica- 
tions offered to him in that t^npk, and, finally, pronounced 
a blessing upon the people. The feast that now succeeded 
laisted for seven days» 

> Se« p. 94. 
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When Solomon had completed his work, Yahweh appeared 
to him again and promised to confirm his throne, but at the 
same time threatened the Israehtes with destruction should 
they worship other gods than Yahweh. 

When the temple and the royal palace were completed, 
Solomon was so deeply in Hiram's debt that he could only 
meet his claims by ceding a piece of land to him on which 
were twenty towns. The Tyrian king, however, was not 
satisfied even then, and called the district Cabul, or, "as 
good as nothing." 

This impossible derivation, which closes the narrative, 
and the statement that the cloud of Yahweh filled the 
temple, are in themselves significant indications that the 
account of the building of the temple has been embeUished 
by a later age ; and the prayer and blessing of Solomon con- 
vince us that the writer lived in the time of the Captivity. It 
is also- quite in the spirit of this later period to lay such stress 
upon the fact that Levitical prfests^ officiated on the occasion. 
The writer of Chronicles adorns the tale yet further, dis- 
tinguishes between the priests and the Levites, as the Law 
required in his day, makes separate mention of the choirsvof 
musicians and singers, and even says that fire came down 
from heaven to consume the sacrifice of consecration. 

The description of Solomon's temple gives us' no clear 
conception of its details, nor is it at all certain that it is 
correct even as far as it goes. For in the course of centuries 
the temple was more than once restored, and doubtless fre- 
quently repaired and beautified ; and it even appears that 
some of its principal features were from time to time modi- 
fied, in order to suit the changing ideas of the Israehtes. It 
is, therefore, difficult to bejieve that /a writer, who lived 
three centuries afterwards, could have had any accurate 
knowledge of its original form and arrangements. In some 

' In 1 Kings yiii 4, the priest» and the LsvUes should be the Levitic<a priettt, 
I 
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respects it is almost certain he was mistaken. For instance,^ 
lie speaks of a brazen altar ^ that stood before the temple; 
bnt a law» which was issued after Solomon's time, still forbids 
the use of any altars not made of earth or of unhewn si^one^,^ 
and the introduction of brazen altars appears to have taken 
place at a later date. Mention is also made of an inner and 
an outer forecourt,' but it is very questionable whether, this 
distinction was really observed in Solomon's temple, for its 
purpose was to separate the priests from the laity ; and at a 
time when the king himself could perform the functions of a 
priest and pronounce the blessing, this sharp distinction can 
hardly have existed, and a layman was doubtless allowed to 
approach the sanctuary as close as though he were a priest. 

The historian extols Solomon greatly for building the 
temple. No wonder, for when he wrote it was the only 
la;wful sanctuary of Yahweh. But we have already seen, 
when speaking of David's intention to build a temple,^ that 
Solomon's contemporaries were not as much pleased with the 
work as their descendants were, ^e have also spoken of the 
considerations that qualified their approval, and it must be 
confessed that the temple at Jerusalem was a greater boon to 
the monarchy than to religion. It was a great stroke of policy 
on the part of David to take the ark to Sion, and Hiram 
was quite right in saying that it was ''wise" of Solomon '^ 
to build a magnificent temple to Tahweh in his capital; for 
by this means the reverence felt towards Yahweh was made 
to confer stability upon the throne, and the interests of the 
human and diviae institutions of Jerusalem were brought 
iuto very close alliance. 

Moreover, there was not a little in the arrangements and 
the ornamentation of the temple which must have offended 
the strict disciples of Moses. Most of the ornamental work 

^ 1 EingB TÜL 64 ; 2 (TfaronideB iv. 1. * Exodus xx. 23. 

•IKingtvii. ]2,.vm.64. * See pp. 15, 16. *lKing8V.7. 
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was done by Hiram, who %as half an Israelite fmd half a 
Tyrian ; and, no doubt, Phoenician artists supplied the minor 
adornments also. Now, these pomegranates and liHes, these 
flowers and cherubs were not objects chosen at raiidom, but 
had a distinct symbolical significance. What the cherub 
meant we do not know. It has been variously conjectured 
to represent a thimder cloud, or some particular divine at- 
tribute or force of nature.- The first guess is the most pro- 
bable. Are we to regard these cherubs, whatever it is they 
represent, as guardians of the heavenly treasures ? It is 
impossible to say with certainty ; but we know that similar 
winged monsters, such as griffins, harpies, and sphinxes, 
appear' on or near the monuments of all ancient peoples. 
The columns or obeHsks, Jachin and Boaz, were probably 
representations of the sunbeams. The pomegranate, which 
was the symbol of the fructifying power of nature, the lily, 
the palm-tree, and the fiower-bud, appear in the temples of 
many Asiatic deities, and aU pertain to the worship of 
nature. Thus Solomon's temple had much in common with 
heathen edifices, and sUght modifications might have made 
it a suitable temple for Baal. This need not surprise us, for 
the ancient rehgion of the IsraeUtish tribes was itself a form 
of nature-worship just as much as the reUgions of the 
Ganaanites, Phoenicians, PhiUstines, and other surrounding 
peoples were. Most of the Israehtes certainly sa>w no harm 
in these ornaments, since they were not aware of any very 
great difference between the character of Yahweh and that 
of Baal, Astarte, or Moloch. But the true children of Moses» 
men of a spirit akin to Samuel's, were very deeply conscious 
of such a difference. Men who took their stand on the Ten 
Commandments were shocked by many of the ancient usages 
and beliefs common to the Israelites and these other tribes, 
though perhaps they might themselves have been at a loss 
sometimes to explain and justify their feeling of aversion. 
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Whether clearly or obscurely felt by Solomon's conteln- 
poraries, it is at any rate a fact that his temple tended to 
destroy the work of Moses and of Samuel» and to bring the 
people a step nearer heathendom. 

In fact, this tendency is characteristic of Solomon's reign 
of forty years ^ in all its aspects. Following in the footsteps 
of his father, he did all that he possibly could to make Israel 
like other peoples, aiïdto obHteratethe special characteristics 
that marked the tribes amongst which Moses had introduced 
the worship of Yahweh. 



Chapter VIII. • 
THE CURSE OF CANAAN. 
1 Kings IX. 15—22; Genesis IX. 18—27. 

WHEN the Egyptian king's daughter married Solomon, 
her father made her a present of the city of Gezer, 
with the lands belonging to it.^ Such presents were not 
unusual amongst the royal families of ancient times, and « 
were by no means a mere form, for the princess would receive 
for her own uses the tribute paid by the inhabitants of the 
city given her. Gezer lay in all probabüity north-west of 
Jerusalem, not far from Beth-Horon.' It was inhabited by 
Ganaanites, and must have been very strongly situated, since 
it had managed to retain its independence up to Solomon's 
accession. It has been conjectured that it lay near the sea, 
that its inhabitants were pirates, and that the Egyptian king 
was therefore desirous of overthrowing it in the interests of 
his own country ; but whether this was really so, or whether 
he conquered it simply for the sake of his son-in-law, we 
cannot say. In any case the present mu3t have been ex- 

aKingsxi.42. 
• Compare Vol. II., p. 139,, • See Map V. 
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tremély welcome to Solomon. He at once converted Gezer 
into a fortress, which, together with Beth-Horon and Baalath, 
covered Judah to the north-west, as Tamar in the desert did 
to the south-east. 

Gazer seems to have been the last Ganaanite city which 
retained its independence in the southern portion of Israel's 
territory ; for though on one occasion we still read of Hittite 
kings^ in the history of the northern kingdom, Judah does 
not appear ever to have come into contact with them again. 
Indeed, Solomon's predecessors bad dealt them 'very heavy 
blows in the southern district, Saul having broken the power 
of the Gibeonites, and David having conquered the Jebusites. 

Now when the IsraeHtes had no longer anything to fear 
from the Canaanites they began to oppress them more and 
more. Solomon reduced them to absolute slavery, and em- 
ployed them in fortifying Jerusalem, in building fortresses to 
command his frontiers and cities in which provisionë might 
be stored in time of war, and also in laying out his pleasure 
grounds in various districts of the land. The historian adds 
that Solomon enslaved none of the sons of Israel, but only 
employed them as soldiers and officers, as ministers and 
attendants at court, as commanders of war chariots, and 
cavalry.* This is certainly untrue, however, for the thousands 
of men who were forced to labour on the various works of which 
we read in the last chapter,^ must most of them have been 
Israelites. But there was doubtless a wide difference between 
the treatment they experienced and that to which the 
. Canaanites had to submit. The latter were never spared and 
never set free. They were slaves all their lives. Many of 
them were attached to the temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem, 
where they had to perform the severest and most menial 
.work, such as drawing water and hewing wood.* Before long 

' 2 Kings vii; 6. • 1 Kings ix. 22. » See p. 111. 

* Compare Vol II., pp. 140 ff. 
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there was a special slaves' quarter established on the Ophel 
at Jerusalem, not far from theiemple ; and in all probability 
Solomon presented great gangs of Canaanite slaves to other 
sanctuaries also. But we must not suppose that all the 
descendants of the Amorites and other ancient iiihabitants of 
the land were reduced after a time to slavery. On the other 
hand, many Canaanite families had intermarried with Israel- 
ites, and others had risen to wealth and distinction in their 
midst, and so had several foreigners. Thus, Uriah the 
Hittitewas one of David's most trusted followers,^ and Araunah 
the Jebusite possessed a threshing-floor in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. Long after Solomon's time, certain distin- 
guished families were stiU well known to be of Canaanite 
extraction.^ But the fact cast a certain slur upon them, and 
exposed them to the contempt of the haughty Israelites. 
This was doubtless true even before the time of Solomon, 
but much more so afterwards. 

The light in which the Israelites of pure blood regarded 
the relations between themselves and the Canaanites is stri- 
kingly exemplified in the following legend, which certainly 
did not rise before the time of Solomon :^ 

Noah had three sons, who became the ancestors of all the 
peoples of the earth. They were called Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet ; and Ham was the father of Canaan. Now, Noah 
had begun to till the soil, and had planted a vineyard, and 
once the wine that it produced made him so drunk that he 
lay naked on the ground in his tent. Then Ham, the father 
of Canaan, saw him ; but instead of turning away his eyes 
from so shocking a sight, he went to his two brothers outside, 
and, with a shameless laug^ upon his face, told them what 
a state their father was in. But Shem and Japhet were far 
from joining in his evil mirth. As soon as they heard what 

» 2 Samuel xxiii. 39. • See Vol. II., p. 13t. 

" Genesis ix. ia<-27. 
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their brother said, they stretched a cloak acroco their shoul- ' 
ders, and going into the tent backwards, so as not to see their 
father as he lay there, they covered him up -with it. 

When Noah returned to himself he heard what his 
yoimgest son had done, ^nd cried out : 

A cur&e upon Canaan ! 
May he. serve his brothers as their lowest slave U 

But lie blessed Ham's brothers in the follo\nng words : — 

Blessed be Yahweh, the god of Shem ! 

May Canaan be his slave ! 
May God make Japhet extend ! 

May he dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And may Canaan be his slave ! 

To understand this legend rightly we do not need to 
know exactly what nations the Israelites regarded as the sons 
of Shem, of Ham, and of Japhet respectively; still less what 
were the rules that guided them in making the division.^ We 
need only bear in mind that all distant nations were regarded 
as ** sons of Japhet." In the Hebrew word (japht) which we 
have translated make to eiteiid, there is a play upon the name ' 
^' Japhet." Under the name of Ham the writer 'does not 
refer to the Hamites'in general, but only to the Canaanites ; 
for he repeatedly describes Ham as Canaan's father, and it is 
upon the latter exclusively that the curse of Noah and the 
doom of slavery faU. So, too, in speaking of Shem, he does 
not include all the Semitic peoples, but only Israel; and 
therefore he does not make Noah say, *' Blessed be Shem ! " 
but, '^ Blessed be Yahweh, the god of Shem ! " since it 
was only Israel that worshipped Yahweh. To understand 
the signiücance of the promise that Japhet should dwell 
in the tents of Shem, that is to say amongst the Israelites, 

^ > Compare YoL I., pp. 122 f. 
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we must remember what a point the ancient peoples made of 
keeping themselves separate from each other. It was con- 
sidered a glorious privilege " to dwell alone," as a certain 
poet expressed it,^ "and not to be reckoned amongst the 
nations." Ancient peoples were so jealous of their land that 
they could hardly endure the presence of strangers in it ; 
ai:id if a prince allowed foreigners to settle. in any of his 
cities, it was a proof of very special confidence in them. If 
any considerable number of people from one and the same 
country availed themselves of such a privilege, they had a 
special quarter of the city assigned to them in which they 
offered their wares for sale. So the wish, ** May Japhet dwell 
in the tents of Shem," means : " May the dwellers in distant 
lands gain the privilege of setthng in the cities of Israel, and 
in that case may the Canaanites serve them too ! " 

The curse pronounced upon these ancient inhabitants of 
Israel's territory is the one essential point of the story. The 
author shows manifest good will towards foreigners in general, 
with many of whom Israel entered into very friendly relations 
under Solomon's reign, but he holds up the Canaanites as 
the one race doomed to slavery. 

It follows from the nature of the case that this curse of 
Canaan would be more heartuy responded to after the time 
of Solomon than before. There is usually bitter hatred 
between a conquering and a conquered people, especially as 
long as the former are still to. some extent afraid of the 
latter. It is therefore only natural that the Canaanites 
should have cherished a violent hatred of the descendants 
of the invaders before whom their ancestors had been com- 
pelled to yield, and that the Israelites should have paid them 
back in the same coin. But during the two and a half cen- 
turies that elapsed between the conquest of Canaan and the 
reign of Solomon, the new rulers had been compelled to treat. 

^ Numbers zxiii. 9. 
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the old inhabitants with some consideration. And though 
there had always been a minority who detested the Canaanites 
and denounced all intermarriages with them, the great 
majority' had found it advantageous to live at peace with 
them.^ But when IsraeFs fame spread far and wide, and 
the splendour of the court of Jerusalem conferred a lustre 
upon the whole nation — when the surrounding tribes bowed 
beneath the sceptre of Yahweh's anointed, and even distant 
peoples sought his friendship — ^when the name of Israelite 
had become an honour, and everyone who bore it felt the 
dignity it conferred upon him — then the Canaanites could be 
safely disregarded, then public opinion would no longer have 
attributed a famine to any wrong inflicted upon them, then 
it was borne, in upon the mind of many an IsraeHte that the 
descendants of Canaan were only fit for slaves ! 

Of course there is nothing intrinsically noble in ' this 
national pride of the Israelites. On the contrary, it some- 
times appears almost ridiculous. But it was inevitable that 
when the Israelites became independent and even powerful, 
under David and Solomon, they should rise greatly in their 
own estimation, for it lies in human nature to estimate worth 
by the outward privileges it secures. We must not therefore 
condemn Israel for this self-exaltation. A people that is 
conscious of its own strength gives us more hope for the 
future than one that is habitually cowed. No good can come 
of a chüd of servüe disposition, that is always cringing or 
grovelling ; but a lad who feels his strength, even if he is a 
httle overbearing, may grow up into a noble jaan, and may 
make us forget how unfeeling he sometimes was, when a boy, 
towards his weaker companions. In the same way, a people 
that has no sense of its own worth has ho future before it. 

But in this respect, as in aU others, there were great dif- 
ferences amongst the IsraeUtes. The contemptuous conduct 

» See Vol. II.. pp. 203 flf, and Vol III. p. 20. 
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of many a shallow Israelite towards the Oanaanites was 
simply the resnlt of his sense of power ; but in some cases 
nobler influences were at work. This very legend shows that 
it was so. Canaan is cursed and doomed to the lowest 
slavery in expiation for the sin which Ham committed against 
his father. But, to {Appreciate the writer's indignation, we 
must remember that it was not a simple act of filial. irreve* 
rence that drew down the puïdshment. Doubtless even 
this was an abomination in the writer's mind, and he would 
have heartily endorsed the proverb- writer's saying :^ 

The eye of him who mocks his father, 

And cares not to reverence his mother, 

« 

The ravens of the valley shall pick it out ; 
The young eagles shall devour it. 

But Canaan was guilty of something stül worse than irreve- 
rence. He was immodest and unchaste. To understand 
what the writer means, we must remember that thé Israelite 
laws contain frequent warnings against sins which decency 
forbids us from so much as naming. These repeated exhor- 
tations, together with the emphasis laid upon them and the 
severity of the penalties they enjoin, show us that the 
IsraeHtes were in constant danger of sinking below the 
brutes in this respect, and giving themselves over to the 
foulest sins. In fact, they show that this danger was not 
unfrequently realised. Now, the most revolting offences of 
this description are always called <' the abominations of the 
Canaanites." 

The best of the Israelites, therefore, felt an aversion for 
the tribes they had conquered and oppressed, which was not 
simply the result of national pride and selfishness, but was 
based upon a deep moral sense. <* Cursed be the infamous 
race of Canaan ! " was a sentiment that had. sunk into many 
hearts. 

* PrOTerbs xxx. 17. 
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"When we had brought down the history to David's ascent 
of the throne, we glanoed back upon the period of the 
Judges,^ and remarked how deeply the history of rehgion 
had been affected by the fact that the uniücation of the 
people came about under the guidance of men of the 
genuine Israelitish stamp, and that Yahweh became the god 
of Canaan. The age of David and Solomon, which completed 
the subjection of the old inhabitants of the land, confirmed the 
boon which had been gained in previous times, and was al^o 
favourable in other respects to religious progress. For the 
two princes in question raised the people of Yahweh to great<- 
ness, and thereby increased in no small measure the glory of 
the god himself. All David's wars were wars of Yahweh. 
When Israel conquered the foe, then Israel's god triumphed 
over the gods of the humbled tribes. When Yahweh's 
anointed showed his might or displayed his wisdom, and 
spread the fame of himself and his people far and wide, 
must not everyone exclaim with Hiram and the queen of 
Sheba, " Praised be Yahweh I"?' Did not the king's com- 
merce by land and sea make known the name of Israel's god 
in distant lands ? And thus the way was prepared for the 
belief in Yahweh, not only as Israel's national god, but as the 
rider of all the world — a belief that we shall actually see 
hereafter springing up amongst the most advanced of his 
worshippers. 

Moreover the horizon of the IsraeHtes was extended under 
David and Solomon. They became acquainted with many 
different nations, some of them very distant ones, and this in 
itself dispelled many of their contracted views, many of their 
prejudices, and gave them greater mental breadth. And, 
again, the cultivation of music and other arts, such a& sculp- 
ture and architecture, must have exercised a humanising and 
elevating influence upon the Israelites. Increased luxury 

»SeeVoL II., pp. 397 ff. ' " 1 Kings v. 7, x. 9. 
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produced new wants and drove men to devise means of satis- 
fying them; and this again would stimulate industry and^ 
encourage the exercise of handicrafts. After Solomon's time 
it would have been impossible to carry away all the smiths 
out of Israel, as the Philistines had done of old ! The culti- 
vation of " wisdom" and the taste for inventing and guessing 
riddles, which began to spread amongst the citizens* as well 
as the courtiers, bears witness to the growth of intellectual 
power. In a word, the worshippers of Yahweh became more 
civilised in this century, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
.this fact exercised a great influence upon the conception 
which they formed of their god. 

But for all that Israel would have trodden the path of 
the heathens, under the guidance of David and Solomon, 
and Yahweh would have become essentially such a doity as 
the Baals were, had there been none to insist, above every- 
thing, upon the moral demands of Israel's god. Henceforth 
we shall call these men the followers of Moses, because they 
built upon the foundation laid by him in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and so worked. in his spirit. 

We have already remarked that there was much in the 
principles of David's government, as well as Solomon's, to 
which these followers of Moses objected. They themselves 
were, in many respects, very one-sided, for not only were 
they offended by the luxury of the court, the extent of the 
royal harem, and the idolatrous temples erected by Solomon, 
but they opposed the culture of the fine arts in almost every 
form,^ and regarded the desire for knowledge as sinful pride»* 
In short, they looked askance upon everything that was 
highly valued by mankind in general. * * Yahweh stands up, ' ' 
•said a prophet who lived two centuries after the time of 
Solomon,' "Yahweh sibands up against everything that is high, 

» Compare Vol. I. pp. 75 ff. •Compare Vol. I. pp. 43 fif. 

» Isaiah il 12-17. 
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against all the mighty cedars of Lebanon and all the oaks of 
Bashan, against all thé lofty mountains and high hills, against 
every proud turret and all fortified walls, against Tarshish 
ships and costly furniture.^ Then shall the loftiness of man- 
Idnd be bowed down and the pride of men be humbled, that 
Yahweh alone may be exalted." This attack upon Tarshish 
ships is equivalent to a denunciation^ in our own day, of 
** haughty East Indiamen," or "presumptuous Cunard 
steamers,*' for instance ! Solomoi;i*s war-chariots, cavalry, 
and fortifications were an offence and a scandal to the 
followers of Moses, and made the splendour of the iemple 
he had built to Yahweh still more intolerable in their eyes. 

Their views of life then were contracted in the extreme, 
and their vehemence in decrying everything but religion aiid 
moraUty, as they conceived them, provokes our opposition, 
while there is much that attracts us in the policy of David 
and Solomon. But we must never forget that the prophets 
had only too much reason to dread the baneful influence of 
worldly things, that if they fell into exaggerations they were 
of the noblest description, and that it was they who rescued 
the moral worship of Yahweh, Israel's most precious jewel, 
from the whirlpool of heathendom.' 

The thought that Yahweh values moral worth above all 
else finds emphatic expression in the twenty-fourth psalm. 
We have already quoted* the closing verses, which probably 
contain the words that were chanted as the ark was borne 
back into the temple after a campaign ; "Lift up your doors, 
ye everlasting gates ! that the glorious king may enter. Who 
is this glorious king ? Yahweh of hosts 1" But the words 
which were made to precede them, evidently at a later period, 
breathe a far more exalted conception of Yahweh*s being than 
we should ever gather from those cries of triumph. They 
run as follows :' 

> The translation IB here conjectviraL *Seep.82,83. 'Venmil— 6. 
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The earfb and its fdlness are Yabweh's 

The world and its iuhabttants. 
For it was he who founded it on the seas 

And established it on the ziYi^rs. 
Who may ascend the hül of Yahweh ? 

Who may stand in his holy phice ? 
He who has pnre hands and a elean heart. 

Who has not been bold in deceit 

And has never sworn to a lie* 
He shall be blessed by Yahweh 

And saved by the god who delivers him. 
Such is the race of them that seek thee. 

That seek thy face, god of Jacob l^ 

• 

If we go to the root of the matter we see that this god of 
Jacob is not the same being as the Yahweh of hosts whose 
might in war was his claim to honour;* but the Israelites 
did not perceive it, and nnit^d the two conceptions together. . 

So as long as moral strength is counted a treasure against 
which no culture, art, or knowledge can be alïowed to weigh, 
so long must we exalt the party of the prophets, with all its 
one-sidedness, above that of David and Solomon; for the 
prophets supplied the indispensable counterpoise to a move- 
ment which, if left to itself, threatened danger to the " one 
thing needful." 

We shall see from the following chapter that they had 
power to make themselves felt. 

* After an «oiended venoon. * Verse S. 
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Chapteb IX. 

JE E o BO AM. 

i Kings XI. 26-XIV. 20.» 

EVEN under David's reign many of the Israelites, especially 
amongst the northern tribes, had given unmistakable 
proofs of disaffection ; but under Solomon their complaints 
became far louder. No wonder 1 Iji is true that Solomon 
was celebrated far and wide for his wealth and power, and 
that his rule was truly magniüceni But his lavish court 
and splendid works could only be supported by an enormous 
expenditure, and this fell upon his subjects, in the shape 
of taxes and enforced service. The kingdom was divided 
into twelve districts, each of which had to take its turn 
in meeting the expenses of the royal court for one month,* 
and the governors must often have found it a hard task to 
supply the vast quantity of provisions needed for the royal 
table.' Moreover, thousands upon thousands of Israelites 
were compelled to work upon the palaces, the temples, the 
fortresses, and all the other buildings raised by Solomon, 
and for these services they received no wages ; or, if some 
small allowance was made them, it did but increase the 
burden of taxation more. The fact that Solomon surren^ 
dered a part of his territory to Hiram in payment of a debt, 
proves conclusively that the imposts were already as heavy as 
his subjects could bear; for such a king would never take such 
a step unless all his other resources were exhausted. 

Nor is it unnatural that these grievances should have been 
more keenly felt in the North than in the South. In the first 
place we must remember that ** Israel" or the ** house of 
Joseph," on the one hand, cmd Judah, on the other, had 

* 2 Chronicle» x. 1-xi. 4. » 1 Kin^s iv. 7 ff. 

' Compsure p. 95. 
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really formed two separate groups of tribes ever' since the 
conquest of Canaan. They were conscious of their relation- 
ship, but they had never been really united in the desert, 
they had penetrated Canaan from opposite directions, and 
had had nothing to do with each other in the period of the 
judges until at last compelled by imperious necessity to make 
common cause. The tie between North and South, therefore, 
had never been a close one, and Ephraim and the surrounding 
tribes were by no means prepared to put up with the despotism 
of a king who sprang from Judah^ Moreover it was quite in 
the spirit of antiquity for a king to treat his own relatives 
and, next to them, his fellow-tribesmen^ with far more leni- 
ency than any others, while all the advantages which might 
be derived from the neighbourhood of a luxurious court 
naturally fell to the district about Jerusalem. 

Once during Solomon's lifetime the discontent had broken 
out. The leader of the rebels was an Ephraimite — Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat— who stood high in the esteem of Solomon 
himself, and had been appointed by him to superintend the 
labourers from the north of the kingdom, who were employed 
in fortifying the castle at Jerusalem called the Millo.^ But 
Jeroboam's attempt to drive Solomon from his throne was 
unsuccessful, and he had to fly for his life to Egypt, where 
he w£LS hospitably received by the king, Shishak, who was 
doubtless afraid that his neighbour Solomon might become 
dangerously powerful.' 

This is the only insurrection against Solomon mentioned 
by history, and it appears to have been speedily suppressed. 
The mighty name of the warrior David, and the briUiance of 
his öon's court, so overawed and dazzled the masses that 
Solomon was allowed to die in peace. But what he had sown 
his son Behoboam reaped.^ As soon as he ascended the throne 
it became clear that he would not establish his royal authority 

See pp. 5,Q. U Kings ad. 26—28, 40. » 1. Kings xiu 1—20. 
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without some difficulty ; for whereas on David's death all Israel 
had followed the example of Jerusalem and recognised his son 
Solomon as king, the northern tribes began, on this occasion, 
to make difficulties. They invited Eehoboam, who had been^ 
acknowledged at Jerusalem immediately on Solomon's deaths 
to come to Shechem, the ancient capital of the northern 
tribes, to be crowned there also. The fact was that they only 
meant to recognise him as king upon their own conditions, 
which they preferred stating at Shechem rather than at Jeru- 
salem. So when Eehoboam had accepted the invitation, 
they sent thei^ chiefs to lay their grievances and their 
demands before him, Their spokesman was Jeroboam, who 
had now returned from Egypt. 

The attitude of the northern tribes was certainly not 
encouraging, but the new king might probably have allayed 
the impending storm had lie acted sensibly. The malcon- 
tents had evidently not resolved to refuse allegiance upon any 
conditions, for they expressly declared that if the king would 
lighten the heavy yoke of taxation and compulsory servióe 
which his father had laid upon them they would serve him 
faithfully. Eehoboam repHed that in three days he would 
give them an answer. Meanwhile he desired to consult his 
advisers. Their opinions differed considerably, though they 
were all agreed on the main point, and were indignant with 
the conduct of the IsraeHtes. What unheard-of audacity to 
use such language to a king ! Conditions indeed I Why 
they ought to be only too thankful that a grandson of the 
hero who had delivered Israel, and a son of the sage and illus- 
trious Solomon, who had spread the fame of the people far and 
wide, was left to rule over them I None of the counsellors 
thought for a moment of suggesting that Eehoboam should 
submit to the dictates of his subjects. But as to the exact 
answer he should give, opinions • differed. The old and 
cautious ministers who had supported Solomon gave the 
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crafty advice : " Submit to the people to-day ! Give them 
good words and promise all they aski Then they will 
submit to you ever afterwards." But Eehoboam's own 
friends, who were rash and headstrong, thought this would 
be unseemly language for a king, and cried : '< Give these 
shameless upstarts the answer they deserve, and say ; * My 
little finger shall be thicker than my father's loins ; if he 
laid a heavy yoke upon you, I will make it heavier yet ; and 
if he chastised your obstinacy with rods, I will lash you with 
scourges ! "* That was the answer that pleased Rehoboam 
best! **.^Ah/' ^^ thought, "those are the words that suit 
the lips of a king I " So he gave this answer to the chiefs ; 
but the Israehtes, it seemed, felt that they could dispense with 
him better than his courtiers had imagined ; for hardly had 
the haughty answer been uttered when the signal of revolt 
was given in the cry : " What have we to do with David I 
We are no kin to Jesse's son I Henceforth let David rule 
his own house ! To your tents, Israel ! " In vain did 
Behoboam attempt to pacify the assembly. His messenger, 
the chancellor Adoram, was stoned to death by the infuriated 
people, and he himself, in terror of his life, fled with all speed 
to Jerusalem. Thus had pride gone before a falL Judah 
alone remained faithful to Behoboam, and all the other tribes 
proclaimed Jeroboam king of Israel. 

After the disruption, the northern kingdom retained the 
name of Israel; and it had the fullest right to do so, for it is 
not improbable that the name originally belonged to the 
inhabitants of central Oanaan, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and only spread to the other tribes by degrees.^ And 
even if " Israel " had been the common name of aU the 
tribes from time immemorial, still Judah was but small in 
comparison with the rest of the kingdom, and "Judah ought 

* 

^ 1 Samuel xL 8, xvii. 52, xviii 16 ; 2 Samuel xi. 11, xii. 8, xxi 2 ; 
1 Kings iv. 20, 25. 
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to petum to Israel" would have been a more reasonable Cry 
than "Israel ought to join Judah.'* — It is bnt natural that 
we should find ourselves unable to draw the boundary line 
between the sister kingdoms with precision ; and, moreover, 
it was constantly changing. The Benjamites would certainly 
have preferred to belong to the northern kingdom, rather 
than to Judah. From ancient times they had always formed 
a part of the house of Joseph/ and the legend has good reason 
for making Benjamin Joseph's fuU brother. Moreover it was 
but natural that Saul's fellow-tribesmen should feel no great 
love for David's house. But Jerusalem lay in the territory 
of Benjamin, and it followed from the very nature of the case 
that the region round about David's city should be welded> 
so to speak, into Judah. Thus it happened that while th& 
more northern Benjamites rallied to the flag of Joseph, the 
southern portion of the tribe became part of Judah. And ta 
Judah, of course, belonged the families of Simeonites who 
dwelt in the south-west comer of the land. They had, how- 
ever, gradually ceased to constitute a separate tribe, and had 
been completely amalgamated with the Judesans. So, too,, 
had the Kenites and other foreign tribes who had maintained 
their position in the South ever since the conquest. Beho- 
boam, then, was only acknowledged by one important tribe,, 
to which, however, the tributary Edomites must be added. 
All the other conquered districts, from Moab to the towns of 
Syria, belonged to Jeroboam — as long as he could keep them ! 
The separation of the kingdoms took place about the year 
978B.C. 

The serious objections entertained by the stricter followers 

of Moses to Solomon's principles of government will have 

prepared us to find them seconding the attempt of Jeroboam. 

A remioiscence of. the part they took is preserved in the 

. following story.^ 

' 2 Samuel six. 20. * 1 Kings xi. 29—40. 
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When Jeroboam was superintendent of the Ephraimite 
workmen who were fortifying Jerusalem, the prophet Ahijah 
of Shiloh met him once outside the city. No one else was 
present, and the prophet seized hold of a new cloak which he 
was wearing, tore it into twelve piepes, offered ten of them 
to Jeroboam, and cried — '^ Thus saith Yahweh, Israel's god : 
I will rend the kingdom out of Solomon's hand and will give 
ten tribes to you. One tribe I will let him keep for David's 
sake and for Jerusalem's sake, the city which I have chosen 
out of all the tribes, but 4;he rest will I take away from him, 
because he has served idols and has not kept my command- 
ments as David did. And yet I will not bring Solomon him- 
seK to destruction, but from his son will I take away the 
kingdom — except over one tribe, that my servant David may 
always have a Hght burning in Jerusalem. And as I have 
chosen you to be king over Israel, so will I keep your house 
upon the throne for ever, if you will but obey my command- 
ments as my serv9>nt David did. And his posterity, for all 
the reasons I have said, I will hum];>le — ^but not for ever." 

This story breathes exactly the spirit of the historian 
who gives it. Jerusalem appears as the one chosen city of 
Yahweh's worship, which it certainly was not in Solomon's 
days, when people still sacrificed wherever they liked. Such 
language is especially inappropriate in the mouth of an 
Ephraimite Hke Ahijah. And again, the extreme exaltation 
of David indicates a later age. It was easy, for an Israehte 
who hved about the time of the Captivity to makS Ahijah 
predict that Behoboam rather than Solomon would lose the 
greater part of his territory, and that David's house would 
continue to sit upon the throne of Judah; but Ahijah him- 
self could not have foreseen these things ; nor did anyone 
deliberately contemplate the separation of the people into 
two sections, though many would have rejoiced to see David's 
house superseded by some other. The writer looked upon 
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the past in the light of his own time. He was oonvinoed that 
Solomon's idolatry was the sole cause of his rejection by 
Yahweh ; but in the tenth century before Christ Israel was 
not yet the people it afterwards became. It was not yet 
prepared to sacrifice everything for its faith, nor did it regard 
the questions of religion as the only true questions of life. 
Solomon would have brought his throne into but little danger 
had he simply worshipped foreign gods. His proceedings in 
this respect were acceptable to the masses of his people, and 
only gave offence to a comparatively small band of zealots. 
What really raised his subjects against him was, as we have 
seen, the weight of the taxation. The disciples of Moses only 
played a secondary part in the revolution which wrenched 
the greater part of his kingdom from Behoboam, but no doubt 
they threw tljeir whole strengtli into the movement, hoping 
that a change would be an improvement. 

Such a party as theirs, however, is destined to constant 
disappointment, for iheir comparatively pure and exalted 
principles could only be put into immediate practice at the 
expense of the nation's prpsperity and independence. By 
attempting such a course Samuel brought Israel to the brink 
of destruction. Saul found himself compelled to desert the 
cause of the zealots. David and Solomon had never identified 
themselves with them, and it was hardly likely that Jeroboam 

would do so now. No doubt they hoped great things from 

« 

him, but^they were soon undeceived, for he, too, disappointed 
their expectations. 

The writer of Kings brands him with infamy as the prince 
• who set up the golden bulls at Dan and Bethel, and appointed 
püests who were not Levites. But we must not simply adopt 
his judgment unchallenged ; for he measured the deeds of all 
the former kings by the standard of his own times, dnd. tested 
everything by the law of Deuteronomy. This is quite unfair, 
for in the tenth century before Christ this book did not exist. 
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and even the most highly cultivated Israelites had not so 
XQUch as thought of its special principles. We shall see, 
however, that even when judged by the best of his own 
contemporaries, Jeroboam was condemned for his conduct. 

Of course he was compelled to turn his attention to reli- 
gious matters very soon after his ascent of the thrQ^e. His 
line of action was bx full accord with the spirit of antiquity. 
David and Solomon had already shown him how to identify 
the interests of religion with those of the king. The temple 
at Jerusalem, as the most magnificent of Yahweh*s sanctu- 
aries, would naturally attract a number of pilgrims even from 
the northern kingdom, and would thus keep up relations 
between Jeroboam's subjects and those of tlie house of David 
which must be displeasing and might easily become dangerous 
to the ncorthem monarch. It became necessary, therefore, 
for Jeroboam to establish magnificent temples in his own 
territory, to prevent the Israelites firom going to Jerusalem. 
To this the prophets had certainly no objection, but what 
£d offend both them and the other zealots was that YaJbweh 
was openly worshipped in these new temples imder the form 
of a bull ; for when the king restored the famous and vener- 
able sanctuaries of Dan^ in the northern and BetheP in the 
southern corner of his land, he set up a gilt image of a buU 
in each. 

The meaning of these images we know with moderate cer- 
tainty. It is a mistake to suppose, as some have dine, that 
Jeroboam was introducing an Egyptian form of worship into 
Israel. For in Egypt the worship was offered to living bulls. 
Apis and Mnevis, and the imags of a bull is quite another 
thing. Nor could a religion so completely foreign to the ideas 
of the Israelites, as the Egyptian bull- worship, have been 
imposed by the simple fiat of the king. Not even an oriental 
monarcih has such power as that I We may depend upon iti 

* See Vol. II., pp. 178 ff. • See VoL L, pp. 231 ft. 
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that these, images were o/ Ganaanite or ancient IsraeHte origin, 
or perhaps both. The fact is that the bull or bnffalo was 
regarded by many ancient peoples as the symbol of strength 
€ind majesty. Hence many deities such as Moloch» Baal, and 
A&tarte are represented with horns. So, too, the image of the 
bull appears in connection with the worship of Yahweh, which 
is not at all surprising when we remember that in the popular 
conception there was no such very great difference between 
Yahweh and Moloch or Baal. ELad not the altars of Yahweh 
horns? And was not the brazen sea in the forecourt of 
Solomon's temple supported by twelve brazen oxen? Nor is 
there the smallest doubt that Jeroboam's images represented 
Yahweh. The tradition, accordingly, makes him say when 
be sets them up, <<Here, Israel is your god, that delivered 
ypu out of Egypt." Even the writer of Eings^ utterly as. he 
detested the images, admitted that tiiey were intended to 
represent Yahweh. It is certain, therefore, that this was so. 
To understand Jeroboam's conduct we must remember 
that when Moses introduced the worship of Yahweh amongst 
the Israelite tribes they already possessed a motley assem- 
blage of religious ideas and usages, and had many images of 
gods. The commandment '< Thou shalt make no image of a 
god 1" whether due to Moses or not, was at any rate observed 
by very few. The majority of the Israelites, especially in the 
North, where they were more strongly intermingled with the 
Oanaanites, doubtless had images of every kind, and some 
of them in the form of a bull. Those who protested against 
the use of images in the worship of Yahweh had evidently 
great influence with the people^ for in the temple of Solomon 
no image of Yahweh was to be found, and it appears that at 
Dan and Bethel there had been none before Jeroboam's time -, 
but even then all manner of symbols of the deity were in use. 
Were there not two great obelisks standing before the; temple 
at, Jerusalem ? Were not images of the sun, azherah^^ and 
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anointed six)nes to be found everywliere by the altars of 
Yahweh ? Wd.s not the temple itself ornamented with the 
significant forms of cherubs and many another creature? 
Was not a terapkim to be found in the houses of zealous 
worshippers of Yahweh, and in many a temple also-? What 
wonder then that the great masses felt no scruple in making 
use of images of Yahweh I 

But for all that Jeroboam's action marked a step back- 
wards ; for the disuse of direct representations of Yahweh 
was at least a step towards recognising the spiritual nature 
of the deity — an attempt to rise above the low religious level 
at which the mass of the people stood. Jeroboam, then, 
favoured the worse at the expense of the better, and though 
he thereby won the favour of the majority of his subjects and 
that of his Phoenician neighbours also, yet he sacrificed the 
respect of the more enlightened. 

Other regulations concerning public worship were made 
at the time when these images were set up. In the first 
place the great yearly feast of harvest, commonly called the 
feast of tabernacles, was fixed by Jeroboam on the fifteenth 
day of the eighth month, whereas in Jerusalem it was cele- 
brated just a month earlier. The writer of Kings, who .regards 
the time observed at Jerusalem as prescribed by Yahweh 
himseK, and therefore inviolable, is greatly shocked by Jero- 
boam's proceeding. But there was really no harm in it at all. 
Jerusalem was not then the sole norm of religious usages ; 
and the probability is that in the North the feast was usually 
celebrated as a matter of fact in the eighth month, af fcer the 
end of the grape harvest, and that Jeroboam simply sanc- 
tioned the existing usage. 

But the historian's list of grievances is not yet exhausted. 
** Jeroboam," he says, *' made a temple with bamahs in it, and 
entrusted the priesthood there to men who were not of the 
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tribe of Levi, but were taken from any of the tribes in- 
differently.^ It seems that a bamahvra^ a sort of wooden altar 
in the form of a oone, and the sanctuaries in which these bamah» 
were erected were themselves often called bamahs after them. 
Now in Jeroboam's time such temples and altd.rs existed 
everywhere. Did not Solomon offer his first sacrifice as king 
upon the celebrated bamah at Gibeon 1 And priests who were 
not Levites already existed in abundance, so that the king had 
no need to appoint them for the first time. Nor did he depose 
Levites from their ofl&ce, as the writer of the Chronicles says 
he did ;' for we know that the altar of the image at Dan was 
attended not only before but after Jeroboam's time, down to 
the fall of the kingdom by descendants of Moses.^ Nor was 
this the only sanctuary in the northern kingdom at which 
Levites sacrificed and consulted the deity. They must have 
ojficiated at Bethel too ; for otherwise the writer of Kings 
would not have confined himself to stating that non-Levitical 
priests were appointed at the ** house of bamahs.'* It may be 
true that some of the priestly offices, which had been in 
the hands of Levites before the time of Jeroboam, subse- 
quently fell to families from other tribes ; but if so, it was 
not because the king desired it, since it was his interest to 
attach the old and influential families to himself; it was 
because the Levites themselves did not choose to preside over a 
mode of worship which was inconsistent with their own ideas. 
Pew, however, would be equal to so great a sacrifice. Indeed 
we could hardly expect it of them, for though Jeroboam's 
conduct may have seemed reprehensible to them, it cannot 
have appeared by any means so shocking and wicked as it 
did to the Israelites of the seventh century b.c, who had 
adopted the law of Deuteronomy as their standard. ' 

The king took one more step with reference to pubUe 

^ After an amended version of 1 Kings xii. 31 . 
• 2 Chronicles xi. 14, 15, xiii. 9. » See Vol II., pp. 178-182. 
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worship, which gave offence to many ; and that waa making 
an altar out of hewn stones or metal which was led up to by 
steps. This could give no offence to the devotees in the 
seventh century before Christ, for in their days there was an 
elaborately- wrought altar in the temple of Jerusalem itself, 
and they never objected to it; but it was in direct opposition 
to the earlier usage which prescribed low altars made of 
earth or unhewn stone.^ 

Against this unhallowed altar, then, the following legend 
is directed:^ 

Once when Jeroboam was celebrating the great feast at 
Bethel, he stood in person by the altar, and was about to 
offer sacrifice when a Judsaan prophet stepped forward from 
the crowd and uttered the dread prophecy : '^ O altar, altar, 
thus saith Yahweht In time to come a scion of David's 
house, Josiah by name, shall come and sacrifice the 
priests of the bamahs, and bum human bones upon you! 
And, as a proof of it, this day a miracle shall come to pass. 
You shall be cleft in two at the command of Yahweh, and 
the ashes that lie upon you shall be spilt." When Jeroboam 
heard these words he burst into fury, and, standing on the altar 
steps, he stretched out his hand and cried, *^ Seize him ! " 
But his hand was stiffened, and he could not draw it back ; 
and at that very moment, behold ! the altar was 'cleft in two, 
and the ashes were spilt on either side, just as the man of 
God had said ! The king cried in terror, " Pray to Yahweh 
for me, that my hand may be restored." The prophet com- 
plied, and Jeroboam's hand was at once restored, like the 
other. Upon this the king besought him to go home with 
him and eat with him before returning to his own land, 
and promised him rich presents also. But the prophet 
answered, '' Though jou should give me half your house, I 
could not go in with you, for Yahweh has forbidden m8 to 

^ See p. 114. '1 KingB züi. 
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eat bread or drink water here ; and my god has commanded 
me also to return by a different way from that by which 
I came." And accordbigly he set out at once upon his 
journey. 

Now there dwelt in Bethet an aged prophet whose sons 
had witnessed all this scene, and when they cam^ home and 
told their father what had taken place he asked them inpie- 
diately which way the man of Judah had gone back ; and 
when they told him, he (ordered them to saddle his ass with 
all speed. Then he mounted his beast and hurried after the 
stranger, whom he found sitting under the sacred oak.^ He 
asked him whether he was the man of God from Judah ; 
and, finding that he was, he asked him to come back and 
share his meal. The Judsean gave him the same answer as 
he had given the king, whereupon the other replied, ''But 
I too am a prophet, and the angel of Tahweh commanded 
me to invite you to eat with me." The Judaean allowed 
himself to be imposed upon by the lie, and went back with 
his companion to Bethel. 

Now as they were sitting at table, the host, in obedience 
to a revelation from his god, suddenly cried out to the 
stranger, "Thus says Y&hweh: Because you have disobeyed 
my commandment and have taken food and drink in this 
place, you shall not be laid in the tomb of your fathers." 
When the nieal was over the Judaaan prophet mounted an 
ass and returned on the way to his own land ; but as he 
wa^ going he met a lion which hurled him from his beast 
and killed him, and then stood quietly by the body together 
with the ass, which he had not injure^ in any way. As soon 
as the old prophet heard this he rode to the spot, placed the 
body of the Judaean on his ass, and carried it back to Bethel^ 
There he mourned over him and had the customary dirge,. 
''Alas, my brother !" chanted for him, and then buried him 

* See Vol. I., p. 252 ; Vol. IL, p. 287. 
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in his own grave and commanded his sons to lay him to 
rest in the same place when he should die himself, for all 
that this Judsean had foretold concerning the altar and 
the 5am^i^-temples in the cities of Samaria wonld surely come 
to pass. 

That the legend was brought into its present shape after 
the reform of Josiah is obvious ; but its kernel is certainly 
much more ancieilt. This is shown, for instance, by the 
fact that the narrator misses the real point of the old legend^ 
which hè remodels. The unlawful altar was the original 
cause of offence, but our writer introduced the 6ama^-temples, 
which in his eyes were far worse than the altar, as the main' 
object of the prophetic rebuke. In making the prophet speak 
of the cities of Samaria he falls into a great mistake, for, in 
Jeroboam's time, Samaria, so far from being the capital of 
the kingdom, did not so much as exist. Our story was evi- 
dently attached to a certain grave in Bethel, known as the 
grave of the man of God from Judah. "Why had not the 
prophet whose bones lay there been allowed to rest in his 
own family sepulchre ? The legend answered that he owed 
his fate to his disobedience, and then wove around this central 
thought the motley garment which now clothes it. Strange 
as the story of this man's trespass of Yahweh's command 
appears to us, we shall find a companion picture to it in the 
following chapter. 

We know little of Jeroboam's reign except with regard to 
his measures for regulating worship. As a matter of course 
he waged war against Judah. The book of Kings tells us 
that immediately after the division of the kingdom Behoboam 
brought an army into the field with the intention of reducing 
the northern tribes to submission again, but that the prophet 
Shemaiah dissuaded the Judseans and their king from making 
war upon their brethren, inasmuch as all that had happened 
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had been ordained by Yahweh.^ This aocoont makes it ap- 
pear as if Eehoboam had had it in his power to expel Jero- 
boam from Israel, and was Only restrained from doing so by 
reHgious considerations, inasmuch as he regarded the revolt 
of the ten tribes as a well-merited punishment. But this 
reverses the real course of events. ït was Jeroboam who 
attempted to conquer Jerusalem really. It was probably at 
his instigation that the Egyptian king Shishak made a descent 
upon Judah about five years after Solomon's death. It ap- 
pears, however, that Behoboam succeeded in buying off this 
powerful enemy. At any rate he retaii^ed his independence, 
though he was forced to give up his treasures.' 

Without the help of such an ally as the kiag of Egypt, 
Jeroboam did not feel strong enough to subjugate Judah ; 
nor does the position he occupied with regard to the diffe- 
rent districts of his own country appear always to have 
been equally satisfactory. So at least we may gather from 
his, repeated change of residence. At first he estabhshed 
himself at Shechem, then at Penuel in the Transjordanic 
region,' and finally at Tirzah, a place that probably lay not 
far from Shechem, and was greatly beautified by Jeroboam 
and his successors.* Moreover, the Syrian provinces revolted 
from him. Even in Solomon's time Damascus had become 
independent,'^ and after the division of Israel it became easier 
for the vigorous rulers of this city to extend their power. 
Accordingly we find them styled kings of Syria not long after 
Jeroboam's death ; and even before that time, Abijah, king 
of Judah, had entered into an aUiance with one of them 
agaiast Jeroboam.^ 

On the whole, then, Jeroboam's reign was not prosperous, 
and his son, Nadab^ who succeeded him upon the throne, 

» 1 Kings xii. 21— 24. • 1 Kings xiv. 26-30. . 

«lKingszil25. « Song of Solomon, vi. 4. * 1 Kings xl 23— 25. 

a Kings xv. 18, 19. 
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was soon to find how izisecurely his dynasty was seated. For 
86 he was besieging the Philistine city of Gibbethon, in the 
second year of his reign, he was bereft of hfe and throne by 
the hand of.Baasha, of the tribe of Issachar.^ Of course the 
historian brought the speedy fall of Jeroboam's house into 
connection with the worship of images ; and it seemed very 
natural to make the same Ahijah who had foretold Jeroboam's 
exaltation to the throne also announce his doom. Such is 
the purpose of the following story. 

Jeroboam's son, Abijah, had fallen sick. The king, in 
deep anxiety as to the result, suggested to his wife that she 
should disguise herself, go with a present to Shiloh, and con- 
sult the prophet Ahijah. She complied with his request, and 
took her journey to Shiloh. Now, Ahijah was blind with 
age, but he did not even need the use of his eye^ to recog- 
nise his visitor in spite of her disguise. What did her pre- 
cautions avail ? Did she thiak they would mislead a man 
whom God' instructed? Yahweh had already forewarned 
Ahijah who it was that was coming to see him,' and what 
she was about to ask. At' the same time, he had put an 
answer into his mouth. So as soon as ever the prophet 
heard the footsteps of the queen within his door, he cried, 
" Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam I "Whereto does this 
strange clothing serve ? I have a hard message to dehver. 
Tell your husband this from Yahweh : I have exalted you to 
be prince over Israel, but you have not obeyed me as David, 
who did nothing but what was right in my eyes, obeyed me. 
You have made strange gods and images, which are an 
abomination to me, and you have rejected me. Wherefore I 
will bring destruction upon Jeroboam's house, and wiU utterly 
root it out from Israel. Whosoever of his descendants dies 
in the city, the dogs ■ shall devour him; and whosoever 
perishes in the country, the birds shall eat him ! And do 

Ï 1 Kings XV, 27. 
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yon go straightway home; and, as you enter the city, the 
boy shall die. It is well for him; for all Israel shall bewail 
him, and he alone of Jeroboam's ïescendantfi shall be buried 
honourably ; and in him alone does Yahweh still see any 
good ! And not onl^ Jeroboam's house shall be rooted out, 
but Yahweh shall smite all Israel, because of the asherahs 
with which they provoke him, and they shall be like a broken 
reed drifting* on the water. Yahweh will carry Israel captive 
beyond the Euphrates. And all this shall come to pass 
because of Jeroboam's sin 1 " Ahijah's prophecy concerning 
the child full soon came true, for, as Jeroboam's wife entered 
the capital, Tirzah, Abijah died. 

The historian himself evidently composed this speech of 
Ahijah's, for not only does it mention the transportation of . 
Israel beyond the Euphrates, but it misses the real nature 
of Jeroboam's offence. Ahijah is made to tax the king with 
servicig other gods, with rejecting Yahweh, and with making 
asherahs. Now, nobody saw any harm in this last practice, 
in the tenth century before Christ, and we saw but now that 
setting up the bulls was not by any means rejecting the wor- , 
ship of Yahweh; but in the seventh century b.o. the worship 
of images and the worship of other gods than Yahweh, were 
completely identified, as they are in the Ten Command- 
ments, according to the version current at that time aoid^ 
afterwards. The two practices are there regarded as one 
and the same.^ 

Although the best of Jeroboam's contemporaries were 
opposed to the images, not only did the great mass of the 
people hail them with acclamation, but even the prophets 
were soon reconciled to them. It is very remarkable that, 
although great numbers of prophets laboured in Israel 
during the next two centuries, and exercised a most powerful 
influence, yet, as far as we can tell, not one of them ever 

» Deateronomy y. 7—10 ; Exodus zz. 3 -6 ; compare Vol. II. p. 96. 
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uttered a word against the images, and neither Elijah nor. 
Elisha protested against them. 

The fact is that before long far more important questions 
were at stake than whether Yahweh might or might not be* 
lawfully worshipped under the form of a bull. 
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AHAB. 

1 Kings XV. 25— XVI., XX. 1— XXTL 40. 

BAASHA, who mounted the throne of Israel after rooting 
out the house of Jeroboam, appears to have been espe- 
cially distinguished for his valour.^ All that we know of him 
is that he vigorously prosecuted the war with ^udah, whence 
we may infer that one of the chief grievances against Jero- 
boam and his son was their failure to subjugate this kingdom. 
With a view to compelling the southern district to unite 
ItseK to Israel, Baasha built a fortress at Bamah, to cut off 
the commercial intercourse of Judah with the North. At 
this time Asa was king of Judtih, and the measures taken by 
Baasha reduced him to such straits that he sent a handsome 
present to Benhadad, the Syrian king, who was Baasha's 
I ally, and implored him to turn his arms against Israel The 
Syrian compHed, fell upon Baasha's rear, and conquered the 
northern districts as far down as the sea of Chinnereth. Upon 
this Baasha was compelled to relinquish his project against 
Judah, and return with his army to Tirzah. Asa imme- 
diately demolished the castle at Eamah, and fortified Gibeah 
of Benjamin and Mizpah with the materials of which it was 
built, and thereby protected his northern frontier against 
future invasion.' 

In other respects Baasha appears to have adopted Jero- 

» 1 Kings xvi. 6. » 1 Kings xv. 16-22. 
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boam's policy during the four-and-twenty years of his reign. 
The writer of Kings tells us that a certain prophet named 
Jehu, the son of Hanani, announced his fall» because he wor- 
shipped the golden bulls as his predecessors had done. But 
his disasters in war no doubt undermined his power more 
than the line he took in xehgious matters did. He himselfy 
however, maintained his seat on the throne tül his death, 
but his son Elah had not reigned two years before he was 
murdered, together with all his relatives who were in Tirzah/ 
by Zimri, the captain of half his war chariots. We know 
nothing of him except that when the conspiracy broke out 
his army was besieging Oibbethon» and he himself was 
holding a festival and was drunk. 

The conspirator apparently went to. work hap«^hazard, for 
he had not even made sure of the troops.. They were by no 
means inclined to recognise him, and proclaimed their cap- 
tain, Omri, king. He immediately marched upon Tirzah, 
where Zimri was as careless in taking measures to preserve 
his crown as he had been headlong in seizing it. At any rate, 
the capital fell into Omri's hands ^thin sev^ days of Elah's 
murder, and Zimri withdrew into the palace and then set 
it on fire. The writer of Kings concludes his brief account 
of this adventurer by declaring that he feE because he had 
sinned against Yahweh in walking in the way of Jeroboam, 
and so seducing Israel. But this only shows that the accu- 
sation which he brings successively against almost all the 
Israelite kings was not based upon an adequate knowledge 
of the facts, but was simply an inference from the tsie which 
overtook the princes and dynasties in question. For further 
details concerning Zimri, as well as his predecessors and suc- 
cessors, we are referred to the ** Book of the Ghroiiicles of the 
Kings of Israel '' — a work which must have contained, a great 
amount -of very valuable information, but which has unfor- 
tunately been lost. 
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Zimri's death was far from placing Omri in nndisputed 
possession of the crown, which was contested four years by 
a certain Tibni. After the death of this rival Omri remained 
on the throne eight years. He was more successftQ in 
establishing his dynasty than his predecessors had been, for 
his family swayed the sceptre of Israel for half a century. 
All that we are told of his reign is that he purchased from a 
certain Semer a hill upon which he built a. city, which he 
called Samaria. This place became the capital of the king- 
dom, and played an important part in the history of the 
people. The derivation here given of the name Samaria, 
which means " watchmen,'* is certainly incorrect. Perhaps a 
watch-tower originally stood upon the site. 

The JudaBan historian, to whom we owe the book of Kings, 
looks with strong disapprobation upon all the monarchs of 
north Israel. According to him, they were all of them godless 
men, for they committed '* the sin of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat." But the house of Omri he holds in more especial 
detestation. And no wonder ! For if Jeroboam had violated 
the principles of the Mosaic school by raising the golden bulls, 
Omri's race went infinitely further in the evil path by openly 
encouraging the worship of the Phcenician god Baal. It is 
highly probable that Omri himself took the lead in this 
religious policy ; but we have no particulars on the point. 
Tradition makes up for its silence concerning Omri by the 
fulness with which it treats his son and successor, Ahab. 

The name of this prince occurs in several narratives, which 
differ widely in character. Some of them give us historical 
accounts, only slightly coloured by legendary embellishments 
or the religious views of the writer ; whereas others simply 
give us a poetical version of the internal history of Israel 
under Omri's house. Only the former class of narratives 
will be treated at present. The others compose a prophetic 
epos, which we shall reserve for another chapter.* 

* 1 Kings xvii— xix. 
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The path in which Ahab trod, following the steps of his 
father, was that of Solomon. He encouraged commerce and 
industry, fortified a number of cities, laid out pleasure 
grounds, and built himself a palace, richly adorned with 
ivory.* All this encouraged the cultivation of art and the 
pursuit of knowledge ; and it is not without significance that 
just about this time people began to get óver their superstitious 
terror of everything that had been, laid under the ban. A 
striking instance is furnished by the rebuilding of Jericho. 
Ever since the conquest, this city had lain in ruins, with its 
fruitful land untilled, because it had been consecrated to 
Yahweh ; but now a certain rich and enlightened inhabitant 
of Bethel ventured to rebuUd the place. It is true that the 
ignorant multitude saw a sign of Yahweh's wrath in the 
death of two of this man's children,' but the fact only 
serves to emphasise the victory won by enlightenment over 
a primeval superstition. 

Ahab naturally contracted a close alliance with the Phoe- 
nicians. In the first place hé sought their support against 
the Syrians, who had again conquered some of the Israelitish 
cities during his father's reign,' and were constantly threaten- 
ing the land still further. Moreover, the industry, enterprise, 
and skill of the Phoenicians formed the model after which 
Ahab regulated his own government. He had married 
Jezebel, a daughter of the Tyrian prince (whom the book 
of Kings,* probably by mistake, calls .the ruler of the 
Sidonians), and, since he was a man of weak character him- 
self, he was completely ruled by his ambitious wife. Under 
her influence he chose an obvious means of drawing still 
closer the tie between his own people and the Phoenicians 
by favouring the Tyrian religion. So, while Bethel and Dan 
still remained the centres of the worship of Yahweh, he 

» 1 Kings xxü. 39. » 1 Kings xvi 34 ; compare VoL II. p. 130. 
» 1 Kings XX. 34. * 1 Kings xvi 31. 
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foonded a temple £or BkaA at Samaria, raised an aJtar to him 
there, and reared a great asherah in front of the sanctuary. 

Here we may say a few words on the subject of asherahsr 
as to which students of ancient religions are not quite agreed. 
What an asherah was seems to be clear enough. It was the, 
trunk of a tree stripped of its branches, or a pillar that 
resembled such a trunk in form j and it, was pdaced by the 
side of an altar or in front of a temple. In this sense the 
word (which the Authorised Version always mistranslates *< a 
grove") is constantly used. So far all- are agreed; but the 
question ia whether << Asherah" was properly speaking the 
name of a goddess of whom this pole was the symbol, or 
whether it was the designation of the pole itself. It cer^ 
tainly does occasionally appeal as the name of a deity^ and 
we also hear of priests of Adherah ; but this is only seldom, and 
it may be simply a mistake on the part of the historians, for 
they often confuse different religious usages and the names 
of distinct deities. We must leave the question undecided; 
but in no case must we identify this Asherah with Astarte or 
Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians, who was worshipped 
at Askelon as well as Sidon; for Astarte was a virgin goddess 
who required from her devotees unnatural abstinence, £»sts, 
auji self-inflicted torture ; whereas the asherahs were closely 
connected with licentious practices.^ We must also bear in 
mind that the fact of an asherah standing by an altar oir 
sanctuary of Yahweh is no proof in itself that any other deity 
was worshipped there, for this symbol may have been used 
in the worship of Yahweh himself, sua we know to have been 
the case with the images of the bull, the massebahs (anointed 
stones), the cha;rnmanim (images of the sun), and the hamahs 
(heights). Sightly to comprehend the religious practices of 
the Israelites, we must constantly bear in mind that their 
worship of Yahweh was a strange compound of the teaching 

» Compare VoL IL, p. 100. 
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of Hoses witii the «indient usages of l^e S^oiitio Mbes cfom» 
mon to the won^hip of Baal, Ohemosh, Dagon, or Astarte, au 
w^li as Yabweh. Just as Solomofi had erected Jaohin and 
BoazL in front of Yahw^*s temple at Jerusalem, so Ahaz 
reared an ashêrah before Baal*s simetuary at Sami^ia. 

We must not suppose, however, that Ahab intended, to 
abolish the worship of Yahweh. fio far is tibis from being 
the case that we shall p^sently see him surrounded by the 
prophets of Israel's god ; while the names of three of his 
children,, the only ones we know, axe compounded with the 
name of Yahweh, which appears at the beginning of Jehoranty 
aad at the end of both Akazidh and Athaliah, Ahah then had 
no intention of substituting Baal for Yahweh ; though &i6 
might have been the ultimate result of the indulgence he 
extended to his worshippers. 

4 

While Ahab was thus undermining tibe national reHgion 
of Israel by the freedom of his worship, he gave proof of his 
courage and generosity in the wa^ against Syria. 

' Benhadad II. had brought Israel to the hrink of ruin. 
He had already laid siege to Samaria, and, if it fell, he would 
reduce Ahab to the position of the two-and-thirty princes who 
followed him as yassals to the field. There seemed smaljL 
chance of escaping this fate, and Ahab was willing to make 
peace upon very humiliaidng terms. He offered not only to 
pay a large sum of money, but eren to suffer the most 
beautiful of his wives to be removed to Benhadad's harem, 
and his own sons to be taken as hostages. But even Üm 
would not saftisfy the Syrian prince, who insisted on sending 
some of his courtiers to strip the palaces of Ahab and his 
chief nobles of everything they thought worth taking. This 
was too much 1 Benhadad was evidently bent on compassing 
the utter ruin of his opponent; and, afber due consultation, 
Ahab rejected the cruel terms. Then Benhadad sent him 
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another vamiting message, << May the gods undo me, if I 
grind not Samaria till my followers can hardly fill their hands 
with the dust !" but despair and anger gave Ahab courage, 
and he answered with equal point and dignity, *< Let not him, 
who is girding on his armour, boast as though he were taking 
it off!" 

When Benhadad received the answer he happened to be 
feasting in his tent with his two-and-thirty vassals. Hot as 
he was with wine, he cried at once, *' Bring up the storming 
rams !" and was immediately obeyed. With a deafening 
war cry, and a storm of arrows, the Syrians hurled the 
battering rams against wall and gate of Samaria. Huge 
masses of stone fell crashiag upon the walls and rolled into 
the fortress, while all Samaria trembled. But behold! a 
prophet has accosted Ahab with the words of cheer, " Do 
you see this mighty army? Thus says Yahweh: I will give 
it over this very day into your hand, that you may know my 
might!" "By whose hand will he do it?" asked Ahab. 
** By the pages of the provincial governors ! " was the strange 
reply. "And who must lead them?" said Ahab again, 
" You yourself I " answered the prophet. The valiant prince 
was ready, for he had absolute faith in Yahweh's promise. 
He hurriedly ran over the attendants, grooms, and pages 
of the nobles — a strange army, truly! — and found that 
there were two hundred and thirty-two in all. They were 
soon in readiness to lead the van : and all the other men of 
military age, to the number of seven thousand, followed after 
them. Now, throw wide the gates and charge ! Benhadad 
is still carousing when news is brought him that a band of 
Israehtes is issuing from the city. " Whatever they are com- 
ing for," cries the drunken chief, "to fight or to surrender, 
seize them alive." But he was soon to repent his over- 
weening pride. The new-made soldiers, so suddenly trans- 
formed from grooms, struck home, and the Syrians turned 
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in panic flight. Benhadad himself barely escaped in a 
chariot; but all his horses and war-chariots fell into Ahab's 
hands. 

Benhadad was not driven to despair by this defeat. On 
the contrary, he sought the means of revenge. He attri- 
buted his reverse to two causes. In the first place the gods 
of Israel were evidently mountain gods, and in the second 
place his army was not sufficiently united. To secure better 
luck in futurer he must offer battle on a plain ; but he 
must first supersede those vassal kings who still retained 
a certain amount of Uberty, by governors removable at TyiU, 
and wholly dependent upon himself. — The belief that the 
gods of Israel had more power on the mountains than in 
the valleys was the natural result of the difficulty which the 
IsraeUtes had experienced ever since the conquest in sub- 
duing the inhabitants of the valleys. 

Having thus weighed his chances and made all neces- 
sary arrangements, Benhadad took the field again the fol- 
lowing spring, with an army as strong as ever. Ahab, too, 
had prepared for the conflict ; for immediately after his vic- 
tory the prophet who had instigated him to make the sally 
urged him to renew the contest on a more extensive scale. ' 
. At Aphek, then, probably in the plain of Jezreel, the 
two armies encamped over against each other. But, alas 1 
how poor were the chances of Israel Ahab's troops looked 
like two little flocks of goats in the face of the countless hosts 
of the Syrians I But once again a man of God spoke words 
of cheer. "0 king V* he cried, "thus says Yahweh: Because 
the Syrians dared to call me a god of mountains only and 
not a god of valleys also, I will give this mighty host into 
your hand, that you may know that I am Yahweh.*' 

Seven whole days the armies lay encamped against each 
other, without ever joining battle ; and when at last they 
met, the Syrians were so utterly routed that they lost a 
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himdred thtmsand infantry on a single day ! The survivors 
fled to Aphek ; bnt when the city waHs were Tiroken in, 
twenty-seven thousand more were slain. Benhadad himself 
fled from one chamber to anotiber, and when all hope of escape 
was lost, his attendants advised him to throw himself upon 
Ahah's m«rcy. The princes of Israel, they said, were famed for 
their clemency, and perhaps if they went as suppliants to Ahab, 
with sackcloth on their bodies and ropes round their necks, 
he might spare Benhadad's life. This plan, accordingly, was 
adopted, and was crowned with the wished-for success ; for 
when Ahab heard the humble prayer : ** Your servant Benha- 
dad entreftts his life I" he exclaimed; " Is he still living, then ? 
He is my brother!" Benhadad's servants eagerly caught 
his gracious words, and repeated — ** Remember what you 
have said : Benhadad is your brother !" Then Ahab ordered 
the kiQg to be brought iuto his presence^ received him gra- 
ciously, and gave him a seat by his own side in his chariot. 
Now it was Benhadad's turn to pay the price of peace. He 
offered to return the cities which his father had conquered 
from Omri, and to assign a certain quarter of Damascus to 
the Israelite merchants, while Ahab, on his side, was to 
restore him to liberty and recognise him as his ally.^ Ahab 
agreed to the terms, entered into the alliance, and released 
his captive. 

But -Slis act of leniency drew upon the king's head so 
sharp a prophetic rebuke that for the moment it embittered 
all the joy of victory. A member of one of the propbetic 
schools had a revelation from Yahweh that very day, and 
consequently went to one of his friends with the abrupt 
request, "Beat me 1" The other refused to comply with the 
strange demand, upon which the prophet exclaimed in anger, 
** Since you will not obey Yahweh's word a lion shall come 
and slay you." It need hardly be added that the threat was 

^ After an amended version. 
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at onoe fdlfilled, and that the man became the Tictiih of bis 
own 4M>ntiu3iaGy. Meanwhile the prophet went to another 
man who, luckily for himself, was more accommodating, and 
beat him severely. Disfigured and bleeding, with his head 
bound up in a bandage,^ as one who had been wounded in 
battle, the prophet waited for the king, and as soon as he 
drove by, implored his help. When permitted to state his 
case he said, ^'I had withdrawn from the turmoil of the 
battle when a man came to me with a Syrian captive. He 
gave him into my keeping and threatened that if I let hi^ 
escape he would sell me myself as a slave, unless I paid him; 
a talent of rïlver. But alas 1 when I was just looking about 
me' the man slipped off. Protect me, then !'' But the king 
at once told him he was wrong. **You have pronounced 
your own condemnation," he said, **and must bear the loss." 
On hearing the sent^ice the prophet tore the bandage from his 
brow, and Ahab recognised him instantly. " Thus says 
Yahweh,*' cried the messenger of God, "inasmuch as you 
have let the man go unhurt upon whom my curse rested, 
you shall perish in his place and your people in the place of 
hist" Then Ahab returned to Samaria, deeply disturbed by 
what had taken place. 

' This story, like many others, helps us to understand the 
light in which the prophets were regarded by the people, and 
the kind of submission they endeavoured to exact. The 
members of the prophetic schools were inspired by Yahweh 
and received communications direct from him. They were 
bound to implicit obedience. Woe to him who evaded Yah- 
weh*s commipid ! The prophet who suffered another to 
persuade him to break bread at Bethel, contrary to the divine 
command, had to pay^for the trespass with his Hfe. But 
again, the prophet's own commands must be obeyed by 
everyone without hesitation, for Yahweh would support the 

^ * After an amended yersion. 
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honour of his interpreters with a mighty hand. Woe to him 
who resiste.d them ! The hand that was raised against one 
of their number grew stark and stiff, and the man who 
refused to wound the prophet according to the word of Yah-, 
weh perished miserably. It was not for him to ask the 
meaning of the strange request. He had oiüy to obey* 

We must observe the cause of the prophet^s wrath with 
Ahab. Benhadad had escaped. That was unbearable. Was 
not Yahweh a stern god who demanded bloody sacrifices ? 
]p[ad not Samuel done well to hew Agag in pieces ? David's 
barbarous treatment of the conquered tribes was certainly 
far more in accordance with Yahweh*s will, as conceived by 
the prophets, than the clemency of Ahab which savoured 
more of his freer conceptions and his worship of asherahs} 

On another occasion, however, the king of Israel appears 
in a very unfavourable light. 

In Jezreel, where he had laid out a house and grounds, 
there Hved a certain Naboth, who refused to let him have his 
vineyard, however much he offered him for it. He would 
part with the piece of land that had so long descended from 
father to son in his family on no consideration. " Yahweh 
preserve me from it I " he cried, .when the king proposed 
that he should barter or sell it. How monstrous it seems 
that his refusal should have thrown the king, in spite of all 
his wealth, into such dejection, that when he got home he 
flung himself upon his couch, with his face to the wall, and 
obstinately refused to come to table ! How like «a sulky 
child ! Indeed, me^ of undisciplined character are often 
like great children, the mere sport of their own whims and 
passions. But there is danger toward, when one who give^ 
the rein to his inclinations in this way happens to be king, 
especially if he has such a wife as Jezebel \ 

1 Compare VaL II., pp. 100, 101. 
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Wliile Ahab was indulging his vexation, his wife came 
and asked him why he was so cast down, and why he refused 
to eat ? He told her all about it, in great wrath, but she 
covered him with railery, and cried, '< A fine Jdng of Israel, 
indeed ! Bise up and eat your fill, for I will get this vine- 
yard for you I " Then she set about accomplishing her 
promise, and wrote a letter in the king's name, signed it 
with his seal, and sent it to the elders and chief inhabitants 
of JezreeL In this letter she gave an account of what had 
happened, and how Naboth had dared to refuse the king his 
vineyard. She pointed out that this was nothing short of 
treason and rebeUion against God's anointed,^ and ordered 
the elders to treat it as such. They were to proclaim a fast- 
day to appease the ofiended deity, and were then to bring the 
charge against Naboth. They must take care to provide 
certain men who would set the affair in the proper light; 
and, in fact, must arrange the details as best they could, 
only taking care that the result should be Naboth's death. 

Jezebel found the elders of Jezreel only too submissive, 
and ere long Naboth, with all his family' — ^for such was still 
the barbarous custom of the age — ^was stoned to death. 

As soon as the evil deed was done news was sent to^ 
Jezebel, and directly she heard it she said to her husband, 
'* Now go and take possession of the vineyard which Naboth 
would not give you, for the man is no more in the land of 
the Hving I " Now, though Ahab was not cruel and unjust 
enough to commit the murd^r himself, he was sufficiently 
unprincipled and covetous to eat the fruit which his daring 
and ambitious wife had plucked, so he set off at once for 
Jezreel, accompanied by his officers, Jehu, Bidcar,'' and others, 
to take possession of the murdered man's estate, which had, 
of course, been confiscated. 

But he was not to be left in undisturbed enjoyment of his 

^Seep. 32. * 2 Kings iz. 26. «2Eing8iz. 25. 
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acquisition. Hard by Naboth*s plot of land he met a man in 
the rough garment of a prophet, whom he and all his com- 
pany knew well* Qi was Elijah, of Tishbeh in Oilead, the 
stormy and intrepid preacher of repentance. He stayed the 
royal chariot and cried out to the king, who was doubtless 
dismayed by the very sight of the manj "Here is a word of 
Yahweh for you 1 Do you think to murder and steal un- 
punished ? On this very fifeld shall the dogs Hck up your 
blood — ^your very blood — and the city women shaU bathe in 
it !" The king's heart sank within him, but he put on a show 
of defiance: **Do you dare to strike me thus in the face,* 
you enemy of me and mine !" he cried to the messengeï of 
vengeance. **I do!" replied Elijah, "and I have struck 
home too ! ' Smoe you have sold yourself to do evil, say» 
Yahweh, I will bring evil upon you. I will pursue you till 
I have rooted out all that belongs to your house, down to 
the very slaves, till I have made it like the house of Jero- 
boam and the house of Baasha 1" Ahab was alw9.ys quickly 
moved, and this denunciation completely broke hiifi. His 
joy in the possession of Naboth's vineyard was gone ; he 
moved about sadly with naked feet,* and clothed in sack- 
cloth, till Yahweh said to Elijah, "Do you see how Ahab 
humbles himself ? I will not bring these curses upon 'his 
house during his lifetimie, but in the reign of his son." 

The writer who inserted this story in the book of Kings 
adds that Yahweh also foretold the mournful fate of Jezebel, 
and that she was the chief cause of Ahab's going so much 
further than his predecessors had done in his idolatrous 
practices.^ This threat against Jezebel may easily have been 
added to the story by some one who knew the result, and 
doubtless the older legend was itself to some extent coloured 
in the same way. This accounts, amongst other things, for 
its making Elijah say that destruction should not come upon 

^ * * After an amended version. 
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Aliab's hoüse till the üme of his son. We can hardly suppose 
that Elijah really predicted this ; but, since it so fell out, the 
later writer, seeing that Ahab had been spared, attributed the 
fact to his great penitence. £te forgot that a, repentance 
which allowed him still to keep possession of the land he 
had stained by innocent blood, must have been barren and 
worthless in the eyes of God. 

The following story tells us how Ehjah's announcement 
of the punishment inflicted by Yahweh began to be fulfllled. 

After three years' peace between Syria and Israel the war 
broke out again. Ahab longed to conquer Eamoth, in Gilead, 
which lay in Israel's territory, but was in the hands of the 
Syrians. He was the more disposed to undertake the expe- 
dition because he had entered into a dose alliance with 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah ; but when the two princes had 
assembled their united troops at Samaria and were ready to 
det out, Jehoshaphat proposed that they should flrsir consult 
Yahweh. Ahab acquiesced, and summoned the prophets 
before him. They came before the thrones of the two 
monarchs to the number of four hundred, and Ahab asked : 
'< Shall we go up against Bamoth 1 Or shaU we not ?" And 
they all shouted in reply : ** Go up, for Yahweh will give the 
Syrians into your hands!" Encouraging as this answer 
was, Jehoshaphat was not yet satisfied. ^* Is there no other 
prophet of Yahweh whom we can consult?" he asked; 
and Ahab answered, *< Yes ! there is one i^ore prophet here 
whom we could consult if we liked. It is Mioaiah the son of 
Imlah. But I detest the man, for he never foretells success, 
but always failure to me I" Jehoshaphat, however, persuaded 
him to send for Micaiah. The officer of the court who went 
to fetch hiïn said to him on the way : '< All the prophets are 
speaking after the king's heart. You, too, must give the 
same advice, and prophesy success !" Bui Micaiah was deeply 
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conscious of his prophetic calling, and met the well-meant 
but seductive words of his companion with the earnest pro- 
test : ^* As sure as Yahweh lives» I will say nothing but what 
he commands me." 

He was soon standing in the market place. If his god 
should lay a hard word upon his Ups, it would demand no 
little courage for him to utter it! There sat Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat in their robes of state; and there were the 
four hundred prophets before them I What burning zeal in- 
spired them ! How certain they were of the result ! One 
of them, a certain Zedekiah, had fixed a pair of iron horns 
upon his head, to give additional force to his words, and fur- 
nish a visible illustration of his cry, ** Thus says Yahweh : 
Herewith shall you strike the Syrians until you shatter 
them! '* At a sign from the king of Israel they checked 
their^ wild gesticulations, and were silent. Then Micaiah 
stood before the princes, and Ahab asked him, as he had 
asked the others, ** Shall- we go up against Eamoth or i\ot ? '* 
At first he answered as the four hundred had done, " Go up, 
by all means ! for Yahweh will give it into your hand." 
But there was a tone of mockery in his words, which forced 
the quick reply from Ahab, ** I conjure you to utter nothing 
but the truth in Yahweh's name ! " And thereupon Micaiah 
resumed, but with a sudden change of tone, *' I see all Israel 
scattered upon the mountains, like sheep without a shepherd, 
and Yahweh says: they have lost their ruler, let them return 
in peace to their homes ! " "There," said Ahab angrily, ^& 
he turned to Jehoshaphat, ** You see how this man always 
prophesies disaster to me ! " But hark, this one prediction 
is not all. The hand of Yahweh is upon Micaiah. " Listen 
to Yahweh's word," he cries. ** I saw Yahweh upon his 
throne, with the host of heaven standing upon either side, 
and Yahweh said : * Who can draw Ahab into a snare, and 
lead him up against Bamoth?' Then one angel said one 
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thing and another said another, but none of their words 
seemed good to Yahweh. At last the spirit of prophecy came 
forward and said that he could do it. He would go and be a 
lying spirit in the mouth of all the king's prophets. This 
plan pleased Yahweh well*, and he said ' Go then ! for you 
are sure to prosper.' And so/' continued Micaiah, pointing 
to the four hundred prophets, who had doubtless given ex- 
pression by cries and gestures of indignation to the feelings 
aroused by the fatal prophecy, "^ So Yahweh has sent a lying 
spirit into all these your prophets ;' and, though they promise 
you success with all their might, yet Yahweh foretells dis- 
aster to you I " Upon this Zedekiah, boiling with rage, 
sprang up to the prophet of evil, and, striking him in the 
face, cried scornfully, "Which way did Yahweh's spirit 
leave me to speak to you ? " " You wiU know well enough," 
was the bitter answer, "when you fly frgm chamber to 
chamber to hide yourself I" Here Ahab put an end to 
the passionate altercation, which he must have thought in 
the highest degree inopportune, by commanding Micaiah to 
be thrown into prison, and kept upon the poorest prison fare, 
till he should come back safe and sound. Micaiah on his 
part retired with the cry, " If you ever come back safe, then 
Yahweh has not spoken by me. Mark it well, all you 
assembled tribes ! " 

What a strange affair this consultation of tte deity must 
have been I If a man, got the answer he wanted, so much 
the better. If not, he might yield to the oracle if of a timid 
disposition ; but otherwise he went his way just as if he had 
never consulted it at all ! If any disaster overtook him 
he accused himself of disobedience ; but if he succeeded, 
then woe to the representative of Yahweh who had prophesied 
failure ! We find it difficult to conceive how these prophets 
could really believe that their god revealed the future to them, 
but there is no room to doubt that they did ; and here we 
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see one of the ways in which they explained their failures 
when the event falsified their predictions. Yahweh some< 
times sent a lying spirit to a prophet, with the express pur- 
pose of destroying the man who consulted him. 

On this occasion the two kings paid small attention to 
Micaiah's gloomy prophecy, though Ahab took one special 
precaution with the view of putting it to shame. He did not 
go to battle in his royal arms, but accoutred as a common 
soldier; Did he think to escape the lot that Yahweh had 
decreed ? Fool I Though all things seemed to conspire with 
him to make his plan successful, yet was all in vain! 
The king of the Syrians had ordered the thirty-two com- 
manders of his war chariots to fight with no one but the 
king of Israel. Him they must seek out and slay. Now 
when they saw Jehoshaphat they thought he was the king of 
Israel, and turned all*their strength againdt him. Jehoshaphat 
was hard put to it, but when he raised his war cry, " For 
Yahweh and Jehoshaphat," his assailants saw their mistake 
and left him. But while Üiese doughiy warriors were seeking 
Ahab in vain, a certain Syrian drew his bow against the bands 
of Israel. He simply aimed his shaft where he thought that 
it would strike, without knowing against whom he bent his 
bow — and behold I he struck the king of Israel between the 
breastplate and the lower armour. Ahab felt that he was 
deeply wounded and said to his charioteer, '* Drive me behind 
the lines of battle, for I am sore wounded !" But though he 
eould no longer fight he would not needlessly discourage his 
' men, so he still remained, istanding in his chariot with his 
face turned towards the Syrians — hero that he was ! — ^while 
his blood flowed down into the car beneath. At last when 
evening drew on he sank into the chariot, and was no more. 
The battle was indecisive, but the king's death dispersed the 
Israehtes ia all haste to their homes. 

Ahab's body was carried to Samaria in the chariot aind 
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bnriQd there ;- and, when his blood was washed from the car 
in the pnblic pool, the dogs licked it np, and the city 
women bathed in it, just as Tahweh had foretold. Ahab 
had been king two-and-twenty years. 

He was, doubtless, deeply lamented by many of his sub- 
jects. He had made peace with Judah and recognised its 
independence, perhaps following his father, or perhaps in- 
augurating a new policy thereby. He had repulsed and 
humbled the Syrians. Commerce, industry, arts and 
sciences had flourished under him ; and, if he had given 
Baal a temple in Samaria, the majority of the worshippers 
of Yqhweh did not complain of it. * 

This is manifest from the scene with those four hundred 
prophets, whom it. would be a great mistake to regard as 
deceivers. It is true that they no more received direct com- 
munications from Yahweh than you or I ; but neither did 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah, or any other human being. 
This does not give us the smallest right to doubt their good 
faith. The sight of the united armies of the monarchs 
dazzled them. Surely, the union of Israel and Judah gave 
good grounds for the hope that their common god would 
help them. Surely, Yahweh would be with them in his 
might. The unanimity of the four hundred ^ophets shows 
how much they were attached to their valiant 'and generous 
king, the patron of art, o^ knowledge, and of commerce. 
Such were, doubtless, thef sentiments of the great majoiflty. 
It is true that Naboth's death leaves a stain upon Ahab's 
life; but there was hardly a king in ancient times who had 
not some such deeds upon his conscience. The unlimited 
power which they exercised led them but too easily astray. 
By one such crime, or even more than one, a king did not 
necessarily forfeit the respect and affection of his people, if he 
conferred upon them benefits that might weigh against them. 

In any other country, then, Ahab would have been an 
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honoured prince; but in Israel he had to reckon with the 
vehement opposition of the followers of Moseg. They were 
more indignant than the general public at Naboth's murder, 
and they could not endure the temple of Baal at Samaria. 
At their head stood Elijah, of Tishbeh; and they contributed 
not a little to the fall of the house of Omri. 



Chapteb XL 

THE FALL OF THE HOTTSB OF OMRI. 

1 KiNOS XXn. 51—53 ; 2 Knras L, IH., VIII. 7—16, 286, 29, 

IX 1-X. 28. , 

IMMEDIATELY after Ahab's death Mesha, the king of 
Moab, who had been tributary to Israel and had paid 
a hundred thousand unshorn sheep and a hundred thousand 
rams each year,^ threw off the yoke. 

As long as we had no authorities for the history of these 
times but the Israelite writers, we knew absolutely nothing 
of the doings of the Moabites between their subjection by 
David and their revolt after Ahab's death ; but not long ago 
a most interesting monument of antiquity was discovered,, 
which we must not pass over in silence. 

In August, 1868, J^rofessor Petermann, of Berlin, happened 
to be in Jerusalem, and was there informed by a certain Mr* 
Elein, a missionary in the employment of an English society, 
that a stone of basalt had been discovered on the site of the 
ancient city of Dibon, east of the Dead Sea, in the former terri- 
tory of Moab. It was about three feeir ten inches long, two feet 
broad, and fourteen and a half inches thick, and bore a dis- 
tinctly legible inscription in three and thirty lines. When the 
Bedouins showedMr. Elein this stone they told him that he was 
thé first European who had ever known of its existence. Since^ 

> 2 Kings iii. 4. 
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he had not the necessary means of taking animpi^ession of the 
inscription with him, he had only copied a few letters, which 
the Professor, however, immediately recognised as old Phoeni- 
cian. Petermann was convinced that the inscription most be 
of the deepest interest, and accordingly did his best to get pos- 
session of the stone, but without ^uccéss. Meanwhile, the 
interpreter of the French consulate at Serusél&m, M. Ganneau, 
had heard of the discovery, and had sent an Arab to the spot 
to take an impression of the inscription. But dnce the 
Bedouius had now become aware of the great value attached 
to the stone by European scholars, they began to quarrel 
violently as to who should have the price that it might fetch, 
and M. Ganneau's Arab and his companions were exposed 
to danger of their lives in attempting to accomplish their 
task. They barely escaped with a few tattered fragments of 
wet paper, upon which a part of the inscription was stamped* 
Soon afterwards the Bedouins broke the stone, and the anti* 
quarians had difficulty in rescuing even a portion of the 
fragments. With the various means at their disposal, how- 
ever, they have attempted to recover the contents of the 
inscription and have succeeded in completing it, all but a 
few Unes. The stone turns out to be a monument raised by 
this very king Mesha, who revolted after Ahab's death, and 
to belong to the period that iutervened before King Jehoram 
endeavoured to make him tributary once more. The fact 
that the language and the form of the letters of this 
inscription clpsely resemble those of the Israelites 'and Phoe» 
nicians is in itself a matter of interest to us» for it shows 
how closely all these peoples were related to each other. 
But as students of IsraeFs religion we are far more interested 
in the contents than in the form of the inscription, for they 
teach us the ideas that Mesha entertained concerning his 
god Chemosh. To throw light upon this subject we give the 
following passages of the inscription : — 
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**I am Mesha, son of Ohemoshnadab, Mng of lijfoab. My 
father ruled Moab thirty years and I succeeded him. I have 
raised this bamak for Ghemosh, a bamah of deliverance, for 
he has delivered me from all my foes and has given me 
vengeance upon all that hate me. Omri, king of Israel, 
came up and oppressed Moab many years ; for then was 
Chemosh angry with his land. Omri was succeeded by his 
son, and he too said : I will oppress Moab ! But in my 
days Chemosh said : I will look upon him and upon his 
liouse, and Israel shall fall for ever. Now Omri had con- 
quered the city of Madebah and taken possession 'of it. He 
and his son oppressed Moab forty years. But in my day 
Chemosh took pity on his people. I fortified Baal-meon 
with walls and moats, and then I laid siege to Eirjathaim 
wherein the Gadites had long dwelt, and which Israel's king 
had fortified. I fought against the city and took it, and put 
all the inhabitants to death in honour of Chemosh, the god 
of Moab .... And Chemosh said to me : Go forth and take 
the city of Nebo from Israel ! Then I went out by night, 
fought against the place from dawn of day till noon, took it 
and slew all the inhabitants, for they were laid under the 
ban in honour of Astar-Chemosh. And I also took thence 
all the sacrificial instruments of Yahweh and consecrated 
them to Chemosh.'* 

Then follow further statements as to the capture of cities, 
the erection of palaces and temples, measures to supply the 
capital with water, 'the fortification of certain places suitably 
situated for the pulrpose, and, in conclusion, a command from 
Chemosh to go up against Horonaim, a city of the Edomites, 
all which is matter of less interest to us. The whole tone of 
the passages we have given is precisely similar to that of 
many a narrative from the ancient history of Israel. Change 
the names and read David, for instance, instead of Mesha, 
Jerusalem instcfad of Dibon, Yahweh instead of Ghemosh, 
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and Chemosh instead of Yahweh, and you mil have a record 
that might very well have stood upon some Israelitish << stone 
of help."^ Moab's humiliation is ascribed to the wrath of 
Ghemosh, just as Israel looked for the cause of her defeats in 
the anger of Tahweh. Mesha wrote: — Chemosh said to me: 
Go forth t Just as Ahab might march upon Bamoth in 
obedience to Tahweh*s command. Mesha laid the inhabi* 
tants of a conquered city under the ban in honour of Astar-» 
Ohemosh, just as David did in honour of Yahweh. In short, 
the spirit and the very style of expression are the same. 

When this king Mesha erected his memorial on the bamahoi 
Chemosh at Dibon, Ahab*s son Azariah was king at Samaria. 
He ti;od in the footsteps of his father, both in fostering com- 
merce by land and sea' and in worshipping the Tyrian Baal. 
We have only one narrative of any considerable extent that 
refers to him. It represents him as the worshipper of a 
foreign god and the enemy of Elijah, that sturdy champion 
of Yahweh's claims, and is so far in accordance with the 
facts ; but in other respects it is purely legendary. Its con> 

tents are as follows : — 

■J 

Ahaziah had fallen from a window in his palace at Sama- 
ria, and perceiving that his life was in danger, he sent mes- 
sengers to the temple of Baalzebub, at Ekron, to ask the 
deity whether he was destined to recover from the effects of 
the accident or not. — ^We may remark in passing that this 
name of Baalzebub, which means <' Lord of flies," was pro- 
bably given to the deity because his help was specially 
invoked against the plague of flies which is often so serious 
in' the East. The name Beelzebul, which thé Jews after- 
wards gave to the prince of the devils,' is certainly connected 
with the name of the Philistine deity, and the change of the 

> Compare VoL IL, p. 269. * 1 Kings xxiL 48, 49. 

* In Matthew zii. 24, and elsewhere, the true reading is BeeLsebul, not 
Beelzebub. 
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last letter is either accidental or made mth express reference 
to the possible meaning of ** dung-god," -^hich may be 
attached to the word in this form. 

But to return to our story. Ahaziah belieyed that this 
Baalzebub could' give him the most trustworthy prediction as 
to the issue of his sicktiess^ and he therefore sent certain of 
his courtiers with rich presents to Ekron to consult his oracle 
there. . But Tahweh commanded Elijah the Tishbite, by an 
angel, to go to meet them and tell them what folly it was 
to 'consult a foreign god, as if there were no god in Israel 
who could give them light and help. Elijah obeyed, and 
added, at Yahweh's command, that Ahaziah's bed of sickness 
should become his death-bed, to punish him for his contempt 
of Israel's god. 

Ahaziah's messenger^ perceived that their encounter with 
Elijah had made it useless for them to continue their journey 
to Ekron. So they returned to Samaria and told the kiag 
all that had happened. They described the prophet who 
had uttered the fateful prediction as a man clad in a rough 
hide strapped round his body with a leathern girdle ; and the 
king knew that it must have been Elijah. But so far from 
experiencing any sense of awe, so far from bowing down 
before the prophet's rebuke ■ in shame for the sin he had 
committed, he sent an officer with fifty men to bring him 
into his presence. 

How Elijah was seated at the summit of a hiU when the 
soldiers came to apprehend him, and the captain cried in a 
tone of rough command, "You man of God ! In the king's 
name come down !" " But the prophet answered in wrath, 
"If I am a man of God, then let fire come down from heaven 
to consume you and all your men !" And^lo ! the lightning 
flashed fromlieaven, and in a moment all the reckless ones 
who would have laid hands of violence upon the messenger 
of Yahweh, lay dead. 
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But Ahaziah did not yet repent, and sent another band 
as üomerous as the first to seize Elijah. Their captain bore 
himself in the same overweening fashion, and thereby brought 
upon himself and his men the same dreadful fate as before. 
Ahaziah sent a third company, and the same fate would 
doubtless have overtaken them also had not their captain 
dealt fax otherwise than his predecessors had done with the 
prophet. Approaching him with every token of respect, he 
threw himself upon his knees before him and cried beseech- 
ingly : <<0 man of God, spare my life and the life of my 
followers I Let us not perish like the other messengers of 
the king !'' Then Tahweh's angel said to Elijah, "Go down 
"vCith him, fear nothing I'' So the man of God allowed the 
officer to conduct him into the presence of the king, to whom 
he repeated the prophecy which he had uttered to his mes- 
sengers on their way to Ekron. He told him he should die, 
because he had acted as though there were no god in Israel. 
And accordingly Ahaziah died. 

Nine centuries afterwards, when the disciples of one who 
was greater than Elijah endeavoured to persuade him by an 
appeal to the ancient man of God to punish those who had 
treated him with disrespect after the same fierce manner, he 
replied, '< The son of man is not come to destroy men's lives but 
to save them;"^ and whoever has anything of his spirit joins 
with him in rejecting Elijah's conduct as a model of his own. 
Our story illustrates the truth of the saying that as a man is 
so is his god ; for Yahweh, who puts the lightning at his 
servant's command, becomes his accomplice, and sends the 
punishment not upon the chief offender, Ahaziah, but upon 
the instruments of his wilL If we may judge by all the other 
stories about Elijah and the prophets who worked with him, 
this legend is a lame embodiment of the spirit in which the 
zealots for the exclusive worship of Tahweh acted. Elijah's 

^ Luke ix. f>] —56b 
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spirit is the spirit of zeal and courage, but also of cruelty and 
vengeance ; and the Israelites might well deem it the spirit 
of that Yahweh who revealed himself as the consuming fire. 

Abaziah died childless, after a reign of only two years, 
and was followed by his brother Jehoram. The line of con- 
duct pursued by this prince with reference to the state 
reUgion shows that the zeal against Baal displayed by the 
prophets of Yahweh had not been without its effect. Not 
that the worship of Baal was by any means banished from 
Israel, or that Jehoram entirely reversed the policy of his 
house ; but he favoured the worship of Baal far less than his 
predecessors had done, and even removed the anointed stone 
which Ahab had erected in honour of Baal in front of his 
temple at Samaria. Doubtless this stone gave special offence 
to the supporters of Yahweh's exclusive worship. 

It is not impossible that the king's attempt to propitiate^ 
the national god was the consequence of the unfavourable 
issue of his campaign against king Mesha. On this subject 
the following narrative is given us :^ 

To reduce the revolted Moabites to subjection, Jehoram 
called in the help of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah. The ~ 
allies determined to penetrate into Moab from the south, 
which would involve their passing through the territory of 
the Edomites ; and since the king of Edom was Jehoshaphat's 
vassal, he too added his forces to the allied army. They met 
with every kind of obstruction on their way, and were delayed 
seven days, till at last a dearth of water came to complete 
their distress. Hereupon Jehoram cried in despair : <' Alas t 
Yahweh has brought us all three into the field to give us up, 
without a blow, into the hands of the Moabites." Jehosha- 
phat answered his lamentation by asking whether there was 
not a prophet in the camp by whom they might consult Yah- 

1 2 Kings iii 
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well. One of Jehoram's conrtiers replied tibiat Elisha the son 
of Shaphat, Elijah's ooiistant follower, had accompanied the 
army. " He is a true prophet," exclaimed Jehoshaphat ; and 
at once the three princes approached him with the prayer 
that he would pronounce an oracle. Elisha did not receive 
the visit very graciously. He was no friend to this son of 
Ahah, this servantpf Baal ! *^ What have I to do with you)'* 
he said to him. <^Go rather to your father's and your 
mother's prophets !" The king of Israel redoubledhis enl^^ea-- 
ties : '^ Nay, but it would be tpo fearful, should Yahweh give 
over these three princes into the hands of the Moabitee. Help 
us !'- -Elisha was persuaded by this reference to Jehoram's 
allies to consult his god, and cried: ''By Yahweh of hosts» 
whose servant I am, were it not for the sake of Jehoshaphat 
I would not heed you f But since he is here, bring me a 
harper 1 " His order was obeyed, and when the musician 
stood t)efore Elisha and touched the strings, the hand of 
Yahweh was laid on the prophet and he burst forth — '' Thus 
says Yahweh : Pül the valley with trenches ; for though you 
will perceive neither wind nor rain, yet the valley shall be 
filled with water, and man and beast shall drink. And this 
is the least part of what Yahweh will do for you. He will give 
the Moabites into your power, and you shall take all their 
strongholds and all their open cities, and shall cut down all 
their fruit trees, and shall stop up all their wells, and shall 
spoil all their fruitful fields with stones." 

On the very next morning the water streamed into the 
valley from the direction of Edom. Thus the Israelites and 
their allies were saved from destruction ; and, moreover, the 
Moabites were led into a'snare ; for they had advanced to the 
boundary of their land to meet the foe, and now they saw the 
water, upon which the rising^ sun behind them threw a ruddy 
glow that made it red as blood ; so they thought the allies 
must have quarrelled and fallen one upon the other, and they 
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advanced in careless haste to the camp to seize the booty. 
In this condition they were easily routed, and when once the 
army was dispersed the whole country lay exposed to the in- 
vaders, and they were enabled to take possession of all the 
«cities. But the capital, into which King Mesha and a part of 
his troops had thrown themselves, stUl offered a valiant resis- 
tance. Fearful devastations were comiiptted by the c(m- 
^uerors everywhere. Men, women, and children were slain, 
the cities burned, the fruit trees felled, the wells stopped up, 
and the fields covered with stones. But the capital stood 
the siege bravely. Many of the garrison fell beneath the 
stones which were showered from the slings of the assailants, 
but the city still held out. Gradually Mesha was too hard 
put to it. He saw that unless some vigorous measure were 
taken, the place must inevitably fall into the hands of his 
exasperated foes. In vain did he lead seven hundred heavy 
armed troops in a sally against the position held- by the 
Edomites. Perhaps he imagined that Judah's va>ssals would 
take his side, or at least allow him to escape ; but he was 
disappointed, aiid the sally failed. At his wit's end, he had 
recourse to a desperate and fearful step. He was determined, 
cost what it might, to compel his god, Chemosh, to come in 
might and aid him. So he took his eldest son, the heir to 
the throne, and sacrificed him on the city walls ! This deed 
produced the desired effect. Disaster after disaster fell upon 
the camp of Israel, and the allies were compelled to retire 
without accompUshing their purpose. 

At first sight it seems difficult to xmderstand how an 
Israelite historian could suppose the sacrifice of the Moabite 
king to have been the cause of disaster to the besiegers; 
and accordingly the commentators have invented all kinds of 
other explanations of his words, which are, '^ So there was a 
very great wrath against Israel." This expression cannot 
jreally mean anything but that the wrath df some deity 
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burned against Israel. We cannot tell exactly what the 
writer supposed the connection of events to be. Did he really 
think that on thi& occasion Yahweh was worsted By Chemosh, 
whose zeal to succour his people had been roused by so 
precious an offering ? At an^r rate, we need not be surprised 
at the power he ascribes to the sacrifice offered by the Moabite 
king, when we reflect that he no more doubted the existence 
of Ohemosh than he did that of Yahweh. When Israel was 
victorious in battle it was ascribed to the mighty help of 
Yahweh, who fought against the foes of those he ïoved, 
seizing his shield and buckler and rising up to help his people, 
brandishing his spear and blocking the way against his 
fbes.^ But from this it followed that when Israel was defeated 
Yahweh must have been far away,* or deaf," or asleep,* or 
angry with his people ; and so they implored him to make 
liaste, to rouse himself, not 'to keep silence, but to rush to 
their aid. We are naturally disposed to accept all these 
expressions in a figurative sense, and they do indeed fre- 
quently occur in the mouths of authors, especially poets, 
whose conception of the nature of their god is far too exalted 
to be really consistent with such modes of expression; but of 
course there must once have been a time when they were used 
literally,- for otherwise they could never have become current 
as metaphors. 

Quite consistent with this childlike conception of Yah- 
weh's nature is the idea which clearly shines through our 
story, that the prophet Elisha could not only foretell the 
future but could also bring about the deliverance of the army. 
The three princes bring their petition to him as to one who 
has power to help ; and he himself speaks as though he held 
the fate of the allies in his hands. He will help them for 

^ Psalm zxxv. 1—3. 

' Psalm xzii. %% and elsewhere. ' Psalm Is^xiii 1, and elsewhere. 

* Psalm zxzy« 23, xlir. 23, liz. 5, and elsewhere. 
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Jehoshaphai's sake, bnt were be not -with them he would 
not heed Jehoram. That is to say, his kindly feeling towards 
the king of Jndah induced him to utter a favourable predic- 
tion and so to save the armies. We shall find other examples 
as we go on of this behef in the power of a : prophet's word. 
When every allowance has been made for the involuntary 
confusion both of belief and feeling, which finds it so difficult 
to distinguish between the author and the herald of a mis- 
fortune,, there is still abundant evidence thair the IsraeUtes, 
like other ancient peoples, believed that an unfavourable pre- 
diction actually caused an unfavourable event. The belief of 
antiquity in the foreknowledge of certain men was closely 
connected with a belief that they had power over the forces, 
of nature and the fates of men, in virtue of the supernatural 
means they had at their disposal. Soothsaying is near akia 
to magic.^ 

Jehoram, then, was unable to recover the revolted pro- 
vinces, and moreover, at the close of his reign of twelve 
years* duration, war broke out again with the Syrians. In 
this war Jehoram was .fairly successful. At any rate we find 
Bamoth in Gilead, which had bpen in the hands of the foe at 
the death of Ahab, once more in the hands of Israel at the end 
of Jehoram's reign. But just at this period Syria developed 
quite new powers under the rule of the terrible HazaeL The 
way in which this man became king is related as follows :' 

Once on a time Elisha went to Damascus. Benhadad, 
the king, happened to be ill, and no sooner had he heard thai 
the famous man of God from Israel was in his capital than 
he sent Hazael to him with a rich present of gold and forty 
camel loads of precious things, to consult Yahweh as to th& 
issue of his sickness. Elisha answered Hazael thus: "Go 

* Compare VoL 1., pp. 222, 223 ; Vol. 11., p. 184. 
»2 Kings viü. 7—15. 
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and say to him, * Your life shall be preserved I ' but Yahweh 
haa revealed to me that he will surely die.'' Amazed by such 
an answer, Hazael stood staring the prophet in the face, 
till the latter burst into tears ; and when asked by his visitor 
why he wept, replied : " Because I know all the misery you 
will bring upon Israel— how you will bum down the for- 
tresses with fire, slay the young men with the sword, da,sh 
the suckling children to pieces, and slaughter the women with 
« child 1" ** Who am I," cried Hazael, ** that I should do such 
mighty deeds ? I f a mere dog T* " Yahweh has revealed 
to me," answered the prophet, ** that you shall be king of 
Syria." Then Hazael returned to his prince and told him 
that EUsha promised he should recover ; but the next day he 
took a napkin, soaked it- in water, laid it over Benhadad's 
face, and so smothered him. Then he ascended the throne 
himself, and soon became a scourge to the Israehtes, whose 
king he sent back wounded to Jezreel from a battle neai^ 
Bamoth in Gilead.^ 

Beally, these Israelites were woefully deficient in love of 
truth I We have another proof of it in this story. Elisha 
is represented as urging Hazael to lie to his monarch and 
say that Yahweh had promised he should recover, and 
as telling him in Yahweh's name, that he should obtain the 
crown. Not a hint is dropped that Hazael had the least 
intention of murdering the king before this interview, and 
it is clearly implied that the change of the Syrian dynasty 
was effected entirejly by Elisha. And all this is related in 
honour of the prophet and of Yahweh, who gave him his 
commission, and made use of Hazael as an instrument for 
chastising the sins of Israel I 

We cannot tell whether this narrative has any historical 
foundation; whether, for instance, the Israelite prophets, and 
especially Elisha, in their zeal against Baal and the house of 

' 2 Kings Tiii 28, 29. 
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Omri, did really assist in raising Hazael to the throne ; 
or whether they hoped that war with the Syrians and 
heavy militairy disasters might work a wholesome change in 
the disposition of their people, and at the same time prove 
fatal to the detested royal house. If they did believe that 
HazaePs reign would be more favourable than Benhadad's to 
the worship of Yahweh, they would certaioly have had no 
scruple in adoptiog any means they could devise for securing 
the change. But it is quite possible that the historian invented 
Elisha's visit to Damascus andhis interview with Hazael as 
a form under which to express his conviction that Yahweh*s 
power was not confined to the land of Canaan. 

' However this may be, it is certain that EHsha and those 
who felt with him cherished an intense hatred of the reignmg 
family in Israel, that even the partial reformation effected by 
Jehoram when he put away Baal's massehah failed to reconcile 
them, and that nothing could satisfy, them short of the entire 
extermination of the race of Ahab and Jezebel, as a penalty 
for their idolatry. Their ultimate success in exterminating 
Jehoram and his house is recorded in the following story .^ 

Once on a time as certaLa Israelite generals and officers 
were sitting together in front of a house in Bamoth, they 
were startled by the sudden approach of a man whom the 
hide thrown over his naked body marked out as one of the 
"inspired." He was one of the "sons of the prophets," and 
had been sent to Bamoth by EHsha on a weighty mission. 
Casting his burning glance upon the officers he cried, "I 
bring you a word of God, general !" ** And which oï us 
is it for ?" asked one of them, half in derision. "It is 
for you," was the reply. The man thus singled out from 
his comrades was Jehu, the son of Jehoshaphat, generally 
called the son of Nimshi, after his grandfather. He was 
probably the commander-in-chief of the army. He went 

' 2 Kings ix. 1 ff. 
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with the prophet into an inner ehftmber to hear what Yah- 
weh had to say to him, and as soon as they were alone 
the man of God poured the oil of consecration over hi& 
head and cried : << Thus says Tahweh, the god of Israel : 
I anoint you king of Yahweh's people, king of IsraeL Bpot 
ont the race of Ahab yotir master, and avenge the death of 
my servants the prophets and all the worshippers of Yahweh 
whose blood Jezebel has poured out ! Every male creature 
of the whole house of Ahab must be slain, rich and poor 
together, that it may be with them as with the house of 
Jeroboam and the house of Baasha. And Jezebel too shall 
1)6 torn by the dogs and shall go unburied in Jezreel.'' 
Hardly had he ended his words when he burst from the 
chamber and vanished, as Elisha had expressly commanded. 

When Jehu returned to his concirades he was assailed 
by a storm of questions. ** Well ! what is it all about ? 
What had the fool to say to you ?" Jehu shrugged his^ 
shoulders as if he thought nothing of it, and answered, <' Oh ! 
the kind of nonsense you'd expect 'from such a feUow !*' But 
of course this did not satisfy the others. '< No I but tell 
us what he said !" they cried ; and at last Jehu, with a 
sudden change in his voice and manner, answered, "Well 
then 1 I will tell you what he said. He anointed me king of 
Israel in Yahweh*s name !'* No sooiier had he uttered the 
words than the whole bearing and language of his companions 
underwent a sudden change. They accepted the words of 
this ** fool" as the words of God, the signal for the execution 
of then: project of raising Jehu to the throne. For they had 
doubtless been conspiring with him before this against Jeho- 
ram ; and now Yahweh haj spoken ! They sprang to their 
feet, bowed down before Jehu, heaped up their mantles for 
h\m to stand upon, and cried amid the clang of trumpets^ 
"Long* live King Jehu l" 

The new prince rapidly concerted his measures. He 
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ordered his followers to tTake good care that no one bore the 
news of what had been done at Eamoth to Jezreel, where, as 
we know, Jehoram lay wounded in bed. As soon as ever he 
could make the most necessary arrangements he himself set 
out for Jezreel. 

Now Jehoram had but just received a visit from his ally 
the king of Judah, whose name was Ahaziah and whose 
mother was a daughter of Ahab*s, when the guard on the 
royal watch-tower announced that a body of soldiers «was 
approaching. Two horsemen whom the king sent, one after 
the other, to reconnoitre, were ordered by Jehu to join his 
company, and did not return. Meanwhile the scout on the 
watch-tower recognised the leader of the band as Jehu, by 
his reckless style of driving ; and, on hearing this, Jehoram 
ordered his chariot to be yoked instantly and drove out, fol- 
lowed by Ahaziah, never dreiEiming of treachery, to meet his 
general and learn what cause had brought him from the 
camp. Just on the plot of land that had once belonged to 
Naboth they met each other, and Jehoram cried, "No ill 
news, Jehii ? Is all well ?" But terror sank into his soul 
when he heard the answer, "How should all be well while 
the idolatries and witcheries of your mother Jezebel fill the 
land ?" He turned his chariot sharp round and cried aloud, 
"Treachery, Ahaziah !" but it was too late abeady. Jehu's 
shaft had struck him between the shoulders and pierced his 
body through. He fell down dead in his chariot. " Throw 
the body down here, upon this very field,** said Jehu to 
Bidkar : "Do.you remember how Elijah foretold all this to 
Ahab when we two rode behind the kiug ?" Ahaziah, who 
had fled with all speed, was now pursued at Jehu's com- 
mand. How could he let a grandson of Ahab escape ? The 
king of Judah was overtaken and wounded before he found 
3. refuge at Megiddo, where he died. 

Jehu mea^iwhile had entered Jezreel, where Jezebel, the 
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queen-dbwager, resided, ^s soon as she heard what had 
happened she knew that her days were numbered, for she, 
the Phoenician, had always been the great rock of offence to 
the enemies of Omri's house. .But she was determined to 
retain her dignity and die like a princess. So she painted 
and decked herself as fo]<some great occasion of ^ state,' and 
sat waiting for the approach of Jehu. No sooner did he 
enter the gate than she cried scornfally from the window of 
her palace, **Hail to thee, Zimri f murderer of thy lord!" 
Jehu saw her and shouted to her attendants, " Who is for 
me ?'* and then commanded the two or three chamberlains 
who signified their willingness to serve him to hurl her down 
below. They did so, and as Jezebel fell to the ground her 
blood bes]5attered the walls and Jehu's horses. The savage 
warrior drove right over her body and went to his meal! 
But when he had done he said, <<Go and take this cursed 
woman and bury her. For be she what she may, she was 
at least a king's daughter !'* So they went to take up 
the body, but nothing was lefii except the skull and some of 
the bones of the hands and feet. The dogs had devoured 
or dragged away the rest. And thus, as Jehu said when 
they brought him the news, EHjah's prophecy was fulfilled : 
** Jezebers body shall J)e like dung upon the ground, and no 
one shall be able to say — This is Jezebel !'' 

All this was but the beginning of the massacre which 
Jehu executed or ordered. In Samaria there were seventy 
youthful members of the royal house, whose education was 
.entrusted to special governors; but neither they nor the 
rulers of the city ventured to resist Jehu, and at his com- 
mand they beheaded aU these princes and sent their heads 
in baskets to Jezreel. Then Jehu had them all piled up in 
two heaps at the city gates, and went the next d»y and said 
to the people, whose curiosity was not unmixed with horror 
at the ghastly sight, << See now I I have risen against my 
If 
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master and have slain him. And who has destroyed all 
these ? Have I ? Yes, but yet I am guiltless, for I have 
but accomplished all that Yahweh foretold concerning the 
house of Ahab. Yahweh has done what he proclaimed by 
the mouth of his servant EHjah." 

Having thus attempted to justify himself, he went still 
further on the path he had entered, and slew not only every 
member of the royal house at Jezreel, but all the court 

■ 

officers, all the grandees, all the soothsayers and priests 
who were faithful to the old dynasty. Then on his way to 
Samaria he came to a spot called ''the gathering place of 
the shepherds," -v^ere he met two and forty members of the 
royal housQ of Judah. They suspected no evil, and were on 
their way to the court at Jezreel to pay their respects to the 
queen mother and the princes. In contempt of all laws of 
hospitaUty Jehu slaughtered them also. Was not the'whole 
court of Jerusalem polluted by kinship with Ahab ? 

A little further on he met Jonathan the son of Bechab. 
He was a Eenite,^but was a zealous worshipper of Yahweh, 
after Elijah's heart. , It was he who conunanded his fellow- 
tribesmen to abstain from wine and always to lead a wan- 
dering life, cultivating no fields, planting no vineyards, and 
possessing no fixed homes. Whether he had already issued 
these conunands or only gave them afterwards, at any rate 
his sympathies lay in the same direction as those of the 
nazirites, and his spirit was akin to that of the zealous oppo- 
nents of the worship of Baal.^ When Jehu met this man, 
whom he evidently knew and respected, he cried : " Is your 
heart toward me as mine is toward you ?" and on receiving 
a hearty affirmative, he asked him to take a place by his side 
in the chariot. " Come with me, then," he said, " and wit- 
ness my zeal for Yahweh." 

The zeal which Jonadab was to witness was frightful in 

» Compare Vol II., p. 280. 
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the extreme ; for, in the first place, every creature at Samaria 
that was ever so slightly comiected with Ahab's house was 
murdered ; and, in the next place, the priests of Baal were all 
destroyed and the temple of the god himself laid waste. The 
following account of this last measure is given by the his- 
torian : — 

Jehu summoned a great national gathering and said: 
'* Ahab served Baal but little in comparison with what I shall 
do ! Then let all the priests and prophets of Baal and all 
the servants of his temple come together for a great festival 
and sacrifice. Let no one fail I" When the feast day came, 
Jehu gave each of those who were to take part in the cere- 
mony a festal robe from the royal wardrobes to distinguish 
them from all others, and having carefully ascertained that 
there was not a single worshipper of Yahweh amongst the 
throng of sacrificers, he ordered his. body guard to rush into 
Baal's temple and put them every one to the sword. ISis. 
orders were obeyed. First, everyone in the forecourt wa» 
slain. Then the sanctuary itself was stormed, and everyone^ 
in it slaughtered. The great image of Baal was burned, the 
massebah broken to pieces, and the whole temple razed to the 
ground. The place upon which it stood was made a dung-^ 
hill, and so remaiaed for centuries. Thus did Jehu root out 
the worship of Baal from Israel. 

This final assertion i^ evidently iax too sweeping, for in 
the time of Jehu's son we find the asherah still standing at 
Samaria,^ and in still later times the prophet Hosea spèaka 
of the worship of Baal as a stain that cleaved to Israel 
even in his days. Nor is it easy to beheve that Jehu en* 
trapped the worshippers of Baal in the manner here set forth» 
The trick, was far too obvious ; and at the very beginning of 
the revolt every Israelite must have known perfectly well that 
the worship of Baal was the very thing that most offended 

1 2 Kings ziii 6. 
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those who had raised Jehu to the throne. But the main fact 
that Jehu was zealous in the service of Yahweh, and was 
the great opponent of Baal, stands above all possibility of 
doubt. 

Suph, then, was the end of Omri's house, about 884 b.g. 
This dynasty had held the throne of Israel, not without 
honour, for half a century. In one respect its princes adopted 
a policy at variance alike with that of their predecessors and 
their successors. They not only kept constant peace with 
Judah, but even counted her kings amongst their allies. 
Moreover, they adopted Solomon's policy of encouraging 
' commerce and adopting a thoroughly tolerant attitude 
with regard to religion. They were brave and enterprising 
princes, were not without success in war, and made the 
name of Israel feared by tHe surrounding 'peoples. Doubtless 
their subjects were in general well content with their rule ; 
but there was one party bitterly opposed to them — ^the party 
of Yahweh's zealots with Elijah and Elisha at their head. 
They hated the house of Omri with aii implacable hatred ; 
and a century and a half later their successors still spoke of 
idolatrous practices as ^Hhe deeds of Omri and of Ahab.*'^ 
The fall of this dynasty shows what a powerful influence an 
ecclesiastical party may exercise upon the fortunes of a state,, 
for it was these zealots, and they alone, that put Jehu upon 
the throne. In' doing so, however, they doubtless did good 
service to their people, for Jehu's triumph marked the vic- 
tory of Yahweh over Baal. 

The conflict between the two religions is depicted in the 
magnificent poetry of the narrative with- which our next 
chapter deals. 

' Michah vi. 16. 
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Ghapteb XIT, 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN YAHWEH AND BAAL. 

1 Kings XVIL— XIX. 

ONCE on a time Elijah the Tishbite uttered these fearfol 
'words to Ahab : '< As sure as Yahweh lives, the god of 
Israel whose servant I am, there shall no rain or dew fall 
within these coming years unless I bid it !*' 

Then Tahweh said to him, <<Go eastwards and hide near 
tHe brook Cherith, on this side of Jordan. Fear not for 
your sustenance. With the water of the brook you can 
quench your thirst, and I have commanded the ravens to 
bring you food.'' Elijah obeyed, and behold ! the ravens 
brought him meat and bread night and morning, and he 
drank the water of the brook. But when months had come 
and gone at last the brook dried up, for not a drop of rain 
had fallen to recruit its waters. 

** Eise up," said Yahweh, << and go to sojourn in Zare- 
phath, near Sidon. There dwells a widow to whom I have 
given the charge of sustaining you." The man of God 
obeyed the summons, and as he drew near the city gates he 
saw a widow gathering fire-wood. Almoat dying of thirst, 
the prophet cried, ''Ah ! give me a draught of water from 
your cruise." The woman granted his request, but when he 
went on to beg a mouthful of bread she answered, ''By Yah- 
weh your god ! I have nothing left; but a handfol of meal in 
the barrel and a few drops of oil in the cruise ; and I have 
come out to gather a few sticks to make my last cake for 
myself and n\y little son. When that is gone we must 
starve 1" The dull misery of her face, as die uttered these 
words, waa lightened by a great joy when Elijah answered, 
Fear nothing ! do a^ you have said. But prepare a portion 
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of it for me first and then make ready the rest for yourself 
and your child. For thus says Yahweh, the god of Israel : 
The barrel of meal shall not be emptied nor the cruise of oil 
run dry, till the rain falls t*' And so it came to pass. Month 
affcer month they three lived upon that handful of meal and 
those few drops of oil. 

But however great the blessing which Elijah brought the 
widow, the time soon came when she conceived an utter 
dread of him, for her boy grew ill and died. Surely that 
was because Ehjah had come to live with her ! For the 
presence of so holy a man might well bring Yahweh's 
wrath upon a sinfid mortal whose unrighteousness was 
now forced upon his attention. So she cried out to the 
prophet, <*What have I to do with you, man of God! 
"Why must you take up your abode with me and rob me of 
my child!'* Ehjah was touched by her grief, took the 
corpse {rom her bosom, went into the upper chamber in 
which he Hved himself, laid the child upon the bed and then 
cried aloud to Yahweh, "0 Yahweh, my god, art thou 
wrath with the widow in whose house I Uve, that thou hast 
slain her child ?" Then he stretched himself three times 
upon the body and prayed, ** Nay, Yahweh ! let the child's 
breath come back I" His prayer was heard, the boy returned 
to life, and when he took him back to his mother she cried 
from the fulness of her joyftd heart, " Now I know that you 
are a man of God indeed, and that your word is truth !" 

It was now two years since Elijah had foretold the drought, 
and the third year was beginning when Yahweh commanded 
his servant to appear once more before Ahab, for rain was 
now about to fall. There was a fearful famine in Samaria, 
and when Ehjah came to seek Ahab the latter had just been 
concerting measures to obtain fodder and water for his horses. 
In pursuance of this project he and Obadiah, the steward of 
the royal house, had set off by different* routes to scour the 
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land and examine every place where wells or streams had 
once been known to exist. But it was all in vain. 

Now this Obadiah was a zealous worshipper of Yahweh. 
He had once hidden a hundred prophets in two caves, fifty in 
each, when Jezebel was seeking the liyes of all the prcr- 
phets of Yahweh, and had fed them with bread and water. 
This man now met Elijah, and recognising the messenger of 
Yahweh at once, he fell upon the ground in reverence before 
him and exclaimed in amazement, ''Are you here, my lord 
EUjah ?" "Yes !" he replied shortly, "And do you go and 
tell your master that I am here !" But Obadiah shrank from 
doing so. **Ah, my lord," he urged, " what sin have I com- 
mitted that you should expose me to Ahab's wrath 1 As sure 
as Yahweh lives, he has sent to all the surrounding lands to 
seek you, and when his messengers have said they could not 
find you he has made them confirm their tidings with an oath. 
And now you tell me to go and say to my king, ' Ehjah is here !* 
and perhaps as soon as I am gone Yahweh's spirit will take 
you I know not where, and when Ahab finds that you are gone 
he will destroy me. Nor do I deserve such a fate, for I have 
feared Yahweh from my youth. Have you never heard how 
I defended a hundred prophets against the rage of Jezebel ? 
Why should you cause my death ?" But Elijah answered 
his appeal by the solemn assurance, "By Yahweh of hosts, 
whose servant I am, I will stand before Ahab's face this day !" 
Thus reassured, Obadiah went to find the king. 

The words of Ahab's greeting to Elijah showed^ clearly 
enough what his feelings towards him were. "Are you here, 
you troubler of Israel's peace?" he cried. But Elijah did 
not yield to the king in acerbity. "I am no troubler of 
Israel's peace," he retorted, "It is you and your father's 
house who trouble Israel by forsaking the commands of Yah- 
weh and worshipping the Baals! But come," he added, 
" it is time the matter were decided once for all. Oall the 
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whole people of Israel together to Mount Catmel, and call 
Jezeberis four hnndred prophets with them. Then we shall 
see whether Yahweh or Baal is öod.\' 

Ahab accepted the challenge, and a countless multitude 
streamed to Mount Garmel. Then EHjah, who stood with 
the prophets of £aal upon the summit, came forward and 
cried to the people, " How long will you halt between two 
beliefs ? Make your choice between them ! If Yahweh is 
God, then serve him ; but if Baal, then worship him I" A 
dead silence followed his words. The people were evidently 
undecided, and intended to await the issue of the conflict. 
Elijah soon began it. "See !'* he cried, "I am the only one 
of Yahweh's prophets left alive, and Baal's prophets are 
more than four hundred men. Now give us two oxen, and 
let them choose which they will ; then let them slaughter it 
and lay it upon the wood upon their altar, but without 
setting Are to it. And I will do the same with the other. 
Then do you," he added, as he turned to the prophets of 
Baal, " call upon your god, and I will pray to Yahweh ; and 
the god who answers by fire from heaven, he shall be God." 
A deafening shout proclaimed the people's approval of his 
words. 

EHjah let the worshippers of Baal choose their ox, and 
invited them to begin the trial, since they were so numerous. 
They, did as he proposed, and the victim soon lay upon the 
altar. Then a great cry rose from the priests, " Baal, 
hear us ! " But there was no sign that any deity had 
heard. From early morning to mid-day they raised their 
prayer, and ever frtm the whirling mass of dancers swaying 
round the altar the shout rose louder and more shrill. When 
this had lasted till noon Elijah cried in mockery, " Shout 
louder ; for, since he is a god, he cannot fail to hear you ! But 
perhaps he is immersed in thought. Or. perhaps he has gone 
away somewhere. Can he be on a journey? Or can he be 
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asleep ? Ah ! but he is sure to wake up again, if you only 
shout like m^i I" Have they obeyed his words of scorn ? 
Their shouts grow louder than ever, their voices rise into a 
shriek, their gestures are yet wilder and their dances fiercer 
than before ! At last, in the very frenzy of their ecstasy 
they dash their knives and lancets into their own and each 
other's flesh till the blood streams down their bodies. Their 
entreaties wax more passionate yet. Surely their overwrought 
systems must give way I Not yet ! they are leaping in the 
sword-dance yet again ; their voices blend into one piercing 
yell, and a great twisted mass of swaying, leaping, rolling, 
dancing human fbrms, with distorted features, and bodies 
and faces covered with blood and dust, whirls before the 
swimming eyes of the spectators ! and so till the time for 
evening sacrifice. But no answer came firom heaven. 

And now a change comes over the scene. The priests of 
Baal drop at last exhausted and confounded to the ground. 
EUjah stands up and motions the people with his hand. It 
is his turn now. A deathlike stillness succeeds the wild con- 
fusion, and the multitude gaze with reverence upon the man 
of God, whose whole bearing and expression tell of his in- 
vincible confidence in the triumph of his cause. He advances 
and cries, ** Draw near I *' upon which the people throng closer 
round him. There are the discomfited servants of Baal 3itting, 
lying, and standing about their altar, on which the sacrifice 
Hes unconsumed. Here is Elijah on the spot where Yahweh's 
altar stands, all broken, rent, and overturned. He piles up 
twelve great stones, after the number of the tribes of Israel, 
and the assembled ïnultitudes look on in strained expectation 
as he thtows out a broad trench right round the stones, 
arranges the wood for his sacrifice, slaughters the ox and 
lays it on the pile. Then he ordered some young men, who had 
offered their services, to pour four buckets-full of water over 
the sacrifice, which they did a second and a third time, until 
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not only all the wood and the sacrifice were thoroughly 
drenched, but the water had even filled the trench. At least 
there was no fire hidden in the pile. And now the time of 
evening sacrifice had come, and behold ! Elijah, the prophet, 
raised his hands with solemn earnestness to heaven and 
prayed, <<0 Yahweh, god of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel ! let 
it be known this day that thou art God in Israel and that I 
am thy servant, and have done all this at thy command 1 
Hear, Yahweh, hear me ! Teach this people that thou art 
God, and hast designed this famine to turn their hearts to 
thee.'' See there ! The lightning has flashed from heaven I 
The wood bursts into a flame, the sacrifice is consumed, the 
very water that stands in the trench is licked up by the 
flames, and the awe-struck multitude^ fall trembling to the 
ground with the cry, "Yahweh is God! Yahweh, indeed, 
is God ! " 

The conqueror took instant advantage of the favourable 
disposition of the people, and urged them to seize the pro- 
phets of Baal. << Let not one of them escape ! " he said, 
and was obeyed. The prophets were dragged to the brook 
Kishon, and there they were all slain. Then Elijah said to 
Ahab, <<Eise up, eat and drink, for I hear the rushing sound 
of coming rain." • 

"Whilst the king, rejoicing in his words of promise, was 
ordering the preparations for a festival, Elijah went up the 
mountain to pray. The strain upon him was still great, for 
though he hadlieard the sound of heavy rain in the distance 
not a speck of cloud was yet to be seen. The heavens were 
like brass. Elijah bowed down with his head between his 
knees, and commanded his servant to go to the side of the 
mountain that looked towards the sea and tell him whether 
there was a cloud on the horizon yet. He returned, and 
said that there was nothing; but the prophet, not discou- 
raged yet, sent him a second time. Again the same blank 
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answer mocked his hopes. Again, and yet again, the servant 
went upon the seK-same errand, till at last, when he returned 
for the seventh time, he brought the news, ** A little cloud, 
no bigger than a man's hand, is rising out of the sea." 
Little as this might seem, it filled Elijah's soul with joy, so 
great was his faith in Yahweh's promises. The little cloud 
was but a herald of the coming rain. *^ Go," he cried to his 
servant, '' Go at; the top of your speed to Ahab, and teU him 
to haste away lest the rain stay his journey ! " Meanwhile 
the wind arose, and great clouds rolled up right across the 
heavens. The rain descended in torrents. Ahab drove hard 
to Jezreel ; but Elijah was there before him, for his feet were 
strengthened by Yahweh, and far outstripped the speed of 
Ahab's horses. 

When Ahab had returned to his country place, he told 
Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and how he had slain all 
the prophets of Baal. Enraged by what she heard, the 
queen took a deep oath that she would have his life. In 
mortal fear, EHjah fled to Beersheba, in Judah, and there he 
left his attendant behind him. Then he entered the wilderness 
alone and journeyed on a whole day; after which he sat down 
under a tree, wearied in body and soul, and longed for death. 
" Oh, Yahweh I " he cried in prayer, " it is enough ! now let 
me die, for I deserve no better lot than my fathers ! " Filled 
with such gloomy thoughts, he sank to sleep. But his god 
was ready to renew Jiis spirit, and sent his angel to rouse 
him with the words: ** Bise up and eat ! " Gazing round 
him, as he waked; the prophet saw close at his head a baked 
cake of bread and a cruise of water. When he had eaten 
and drunk he fell asleep again. B,ut the angel waked him a 
decond time and said, *' Bise up and eat 1 else the journey 
will be too hard for you." The food and drink which he 
now took, gave him strength to journey forty days and forty 
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nights, till he came at last to Horeb, the mount of God, where 
he took refage in a cave. 

Thns his life was rescned, and he was safe from the plots 
of Jezebel. But at night, as he was sleeping in the cave, 
he heard his god Cry to him, '< Elijah ! what dost thoU 
here V* " Yahweh, god of hosts," he answered, " I have 
been very zealons in thy cause, for the sons of Israel haye 
broken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the edge of the sword, so that I am the only 
one now left aUve; and they seek my life also.*' Without 
letting it appear, as yet, whether he accepted the excuse or 
not, Yahweh commanded the prophet to place himself at the 
entrance of the cave. As soon as he obeyed, Elijah received 
a clear enough reply to his complaint, in a vision. For be- 
hold ! as he stood in front of the cave, Yahweh passed by 
before him. First there arose a mighty wind, which broke 
the mountains in pieces and rent the rocks before the face 
of Yahweh ; but Yahweh himself was not in the storm. After 
the storm came an earthquake, but Yahweh was not there ; 
and after the earthquake a fire, but Yahweh was not there. 
After all these terrible convulsions there came at last the 
whispering of a sweet and cooling breeze,^ and Yahweh was 
there ! Full of reverence and awe, Elijah hid his face in his 
mantle and waited with bowed head to know what his god 
would say to him. And straightway Yahweh said, as in the 
night, *^ Ehjah ! what dost thou here ?" Again the pro- 
phet gave the answer of despair, "I have been very zealous 
for Yahweh, the. god of hosts ; for the sons of Israel have 
broken thy covenant and destroyed thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets. See, Lord ! I am the only one yet left alive, and 
they seek to slay me also." So spoke the man of God, the 
fugitive ; but he soon perceived how ill his excuses satisfied 
his god, for Yahweh said, '* Go straightway back ! Go first 

* After an amended vendon. 
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to Damascus to -anoint Hazael king of Syriai Then anoint 
Jehu, son of Nimshi, king over Israel. And anoint Elisha, 
son of Shaphat, of Abel-meholah, to be your successor. 
And if any escape the sword of Hazael Jehu shall slay them, 
and if any escape the sword of Jehu Elisha shall slay them. 
But I shall^ spare me seven thousand whose knees have not 
bent before Baal, and whose mouths have not kissed him.'* 

Thus rebuked, Elijah turned back from Horeb. 

On his way he came upon Elisha, a rich landowner, who 
had taken twelve pieces of land under the plough*. When 
Elijah found him, he was just ploughing up the twelfth. 
His work would, .therefore, soon be over, and he could then 
enjoy his Ufe at ease. But behold ! Elijah went right up to 
him,, flung, his prophet's mantle upon his shoulders, as a sign 
that he called him to be his follower, and without uttering a 
single word pursued his way. Elisha would have been very 
ready to join him, but the call was so utterly unexpected I He 
hurried after him and said, '* Let me go and kiss my father 
and mother, and then I will follow you ! '* ** Go where you 
will !'* was the rough reply. " It seems to matter little what 
I do to you !" EUsha saw that he must obey at once, and 
was prepared to do so. He slaughtered his oxen, offered the 
due'portions to Yahweh, broke up his plough, cooked the rest 
of the meat with the wood, and prepared a feast for the 
people with it. When he had broken with his former life by 
this symbolical act, he followed Elijah and became his 
servet. 

This story of the dearth proclaimed beforehand, the food 
which the ravens brought Elijah, the miraculous vessels in 
which the meal and oil never grew less however much was 
taken from them, the return of the dead child to life, the 
battle of the gods on Oarmel, with the ocular demonstration 

^ * After an amended version. 
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that Yahweh was the true god, the prophet's miracnioas 
meal in the desert, which enabled him to walk right on for 
forty days and nights (in which time, by the way, he conld 
have covered the gronnd between Beersheba and Horeb 
twelve times over) the audible and visible appearance of 
Yahweh and his detailed injunctions to the prophet — all 
this, as we need not stay to prove, is entirely unhistoricaJ. 

Nor must we suppose that it is a highly-embellished tradi- 
tion, and set about ascertaining what it really was that took 
place on Mount Garmel or Mount Horeb. It is indeed quite 
possible that under Ahab's rule Canaan suffered from a 
heavy famine. The Jewish tradition 'mdkes it last three 
years and a half.^ It is possible, also, that Elijah, or some 
other prophet, seized the opportunity of exhorting both 
prince and people. It is certain at any rate that EUjah, the 
Tishbite, is as much a historical personage as Ahab himseK. 
But throughout Elijah's story we must look for no account 
of deeds that were actually done at some definite period and 
by certain special people, but rather for a poetical conception 
of the battle waged by the zealots of Yahweh against the 
worship of Baal. Ahab represents the whole dynasty of 
Omri ; and Elijah represents ihe prophets of Yahweh. As 
regards Elijah, his representative character is shown by 
the commands which Yahweh gives him when a fugitive 
on Mount Horeb. He tells him to anoint Hazael, Jehu, 
and Elisha. Elijah himself, however, simply summons 
Elisha to be his successor ; while it is Elisha who anoints 
Hazael ; and a prophöt, whose name is not given, who 
anoints Jehu. It is possible, however, that our story is but 
a fragment of an old legend that represented Elijah as 
himself anointing Hazael and Jehu. In that case the 
editor of the book of Kings, when he introduced it into his 
work, may have omitted the passages which most directly 

^ Luke iy. 25 ; James v. 17. 
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contradicted the accounts he intended to adopt of the begin* 
ning of Hazael's and Jehu's reigns. 

Be this as it may, our story pictures the great contesif 
between Yahweh and Baal, which really lasted half a century, 
in the concentrated form under which a later generation 
looked back upon it. Of the four princes of the house of 
Omri, under all of whom the worship of Baal enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, none but Ahab, with his wife Jezebel, survived in 
the people's memory. The spirit of his government is sketched 
with manifest ex^geration. The legend never tells us that 
he actually worshipped Yahweh as the god of Israel, though 
he treated the worship of Baal with great indulgence. It 
makes Jezebel, who can hardly have gone further than to 
persecute or destroy some few of the most troublesome of 
Yahweh's prophets, compass a massacre on so great a scale 
that only a few of them escaped with their bare lives, and 
Elijah might even suppose himself .the only one left alive. 
The dancing, shrieking, and self-mutüations of the priests 
are doubtless founded upon fact, since elsewhere, too, the 
servants of the sun-god Baal were wont to lament the death 
of their god, or celebrate the festival of his resurrection in 
some such rude and boisterous fashion as is here described ; 
but the writer is not the least aware of the meaning of these 
religious practices, and his picture of them, therefore, is a* 
simple caricature. Again, he delights in making Elijah 
mock and even massacre the prophets of Baal, wholly for- 
getting that the obvious good faith which he himself attri- 
butes to them removes them from the rank of impostors, and 
should have saved them from so miserable a fate. 

In the popular traditions of the Israelites the details of 
the conflict between the two religious pa:rties were forgotten; 
the circumstances under which the worship of Baal was intro- 
duced into Israel, the motives which directed the conduct of 
Omri and his successors, the reasons why the worship of Baal 
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struck such deep root, the gradually increasing courage and 
influence of the prophets of Yahweh, before which even Jeho- 
ram had to yield to some extent, — all this was forgotten by 
posterity. A long period was compressed into the narrow 
limits of a single contest, in which the whole question was 
decided. The slaughter of the prophets of Baal, which was 
really accomplished by Jehu, was placed under Ahab and 
attributed to EUjah ; the prophets who had fought by the 
Tishbite's side (such as Micaiah, the son of Imlah) were 
forgotten, while the glory of all their achievements fell to 
EUjah. In the person of this rugged and passionate man of 
G-od, with his strange deportment, as he appeared where 
least expected or vanished suddenly, with his usual intrepid 
faith in Yahweh's help occasionally dashed by fits of bitter- ^ 
ness and despondency, posterity sketched the prophets of 
the olden time. 

And the sketch is a true one. Bemember the prop}iet 
who rebuked Ahab for the leniency with which he had treated 
Benhadad; remember EUjah's rebuke of the same monarch 
for murdering Naboth; remember Micaiah, the son of Imlah; 
or the rough mode in which Elijah summoned Elisha as a 
prophet ; or the anointing of Jehu, and his zeal for Yahweh. 
We shall presently meet with yet further illustrations of the 
same type of character. 

EHjah's vision on Mount Horeb is often misinterpreted. 
It has even been called the gospel of the Old Testament, 
because the story 'of the cool and gentle breeze in which 
Yahweh was, when he could not be found in storm or fire 
or earthquake, seemed to convey a rebuke of EHjah*s cruel 
conduct in slaughtering the priests of Baal at the brook 
Eishon. But this was evidently not the writer's meaning, 
as we may see &om the injunctions that immediately follow, 
** Anoint Jehu, Hazael, and Elisha, that their swords and 
lips may slay all the idolaters." The idea of reformation by 
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the strength of conyiction and affection was essentially 
foreign to antiqnity, which was not yet ripe for it. Jehu's 
cruelty was doubtless applauded not only by Jonadab, but 
by all the other zealots of Yahweh. The vision is simply in- 
tended to give the prophet coura]ge to take up his work once 
more, si^ce the evil times will give place at last to the supre- 
macy of Yahweh. 

^er generajbions, rejoicing in the victory of Yahweh over 
Baal, which had preserved the most precious of Israel's 
treasures, ascribed the triumph to the might of Israel's god 
and the courage of his prophets; and with good reason in 
either case. 

But in making Elijah the embodiment of the prophetic 
order, the writer went astray in one respect. For tibe story 
of the four hundred prophets who urged Ahab and Jehosha- 
phat to go up against Bamoth is in itself enough to show 
that all the << inspired" of Yahweh had not zeal or courage 
to dare the king himself as Elijah did. Noble men, who are 
ready to risk their lives for a great purpose, are always rare, 
and were rare even in the schools of the prophets. But a 
handful of genuine enthusiasts can do much towards enno- 
bling a whole class, a whole society, a whole period of history. 
Most of the prophets were common-place men, but from their 
midst arose the greatest heroes of their time, the champions 
of the truth, who have conferred upon the name of prophet a 
lasting and well-earned glory. 

* But although posterity held these stout-hearted cham- 
pions in grateful reverence, yet the chief glory of the victory 
was always given to Yahweh himself. He had triumphed 
by his own superior strength. This thought is presented in 
the strangest guise. Yahweh chastises the land by a famine ; 
he shows that he is the true god by sending down lightning 
to consume his sacrifice, and sustains his servants by his 
miraculous power. Such things do not happen in reality. 

N 
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But there is a truth embodied in these miraculous stories, as 
there is in that of the conflict between Moses and Aaron and 
the Egyptian sorcerers for instance ; and that truth is that 
Israel's god was mightier than any other. This appeared by 
the issue of the conflict. Baal was driven out by Yahweh. 
This result proved that the \(rorship of Yahweh had more fife 
and elasticity than the other. In spite of the indulgence 
shown to the Baalrworship by the princes, the people could 
not be permanently induced to adopt it. At first they may 
have allowed themselves to be beguiled by the king's example, 
but they were soon roused by the mighty voice of the pro- 
phets and made their own will felt. Omri's house yielded to 
some extent, but too grudgingly as the zealots thought, and 
too late to wash out its sin ; and so it felL 

The trail of blood which marks the progress of Yahweh's 
triumph, and the carnal weapons with which his champions 
fought his battle, must not blind us to the fact that at bottom 
his victory was a moral triumph. How did Yahweh expel 
Baal 1 By the influence of the prophets. And yet these 
men had as Httle control over the fire of heaven as their oppo- 
nents had, nor did any supernatural power watch over their 
lives to preserve them. The "inspired" of Baal doubtless 
sought the cause of the national disasters in the anger of 
their god, just as Yahweh's messengers looked for it in the 
wrath of theirs. In all these respects the two parties stood 
upon the same fopting; and the worshippers of Baal had the 
king upon their side. If EHjah and his followers won the 
victory, then, the result can only be due to their superiority 
to the priests of the Tyrian god. The best, the bravest, the 
most true-hearted sons of Israel were on Yahweh's side, and 
against Baal, and the people bowed before their moral force. 
^ Thus regarded the contest is most instructive, and the 
picture of EUjah on Mount Horeb is full of consolation to 
all lovers of the truth. Sometimes they cry tha<t all is lost I 
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*and are ready to despair. But God- answers : Never lose 
heart. Storms in which God is not, in which the power of 
darkness seems to sweep unbridled and unconquered o'er the 
earth, come before the whispering of the cooling breeze; but 
the kingdom of peace and blessedness is ever drawing nigh. 
Let all who love God truly, work for its approach. 



Chapteb XIII. 

ELISHA THE PROPHET. 

2 Kings X. 29-36, XIIL, II.— VIII. 6. 

FOE eight and twenty years Jehu reigned over Israel, and 
his family retained the throne to the fourth generation. 
The historian points this out as a reward conferred upon Jehu 
by Tahweh for his zeal in extirpating the worship of Baal. 
Like all his predecessors he allowed the golden bulls to remain 
in the sanctuaries, but this conduct was less offensive even 
to the most advanced of his contemporaries than it was to 
the JudsBan historian of a later age, who reproached all the 
kings of Israel with not relinquishing " the sin of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat." In Jehu's days a time of suffering began 
in Israel, for the Syrians, under the dreaded Hazael, gradu- 
ally conquered almost all the land beyond the Jordan, under 
Jehu's son and successor, Jehoahaz, who reigned for seven- 
teen years, things went no better. He was so completely 
dependent upon Hazael that he was only allowed to keep 
such a standing army as that prince permitted, namely a 
troop of fifty horsemen, ten war-chariots, and ten thousand 
infantry. Under his reign the king of Syria succeeded in 
taking the city of Gath, which had formerly belonged to the 
Philistines, and even threatened Jerusalem.^ His troops 

» 2 Kings XÜ. 17, 18. 
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must, therefore, have been able to pass freely through the 
land of Israel. But the country recovered at last from its 
humiliation. Joash, the son and successor of Jehoahaz, 
defeated the Syrians three times, and his son Jeroboam not 
only completed the delivterance of Israel but even raised it to 
power, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter. 

Elisha*s chief activity falls under the reigns of the 
first three princes of the house of Jehu. This is not the im- 
pression we gain from a continuous reading of the first half 
of the second book of Kings, for there most of the stories of 
Elisha precede the account of Jehu's exaltation to the throne. 
But we have a perfect right to reverse this order, for the 
stories of EHsha, as well as those of Elijah and others, are 
dra^m from a different source &om that winch supplied the 
accounts of the Kings. They were evidently written to glo- 
rify thé ancient men of Ood, to instruct, admonish, and 
console the .disciples of the prophetic schools, and in their 
collected form they made up what our ancestors might have 
'called 'a "mirror for prophets." Now in these stories the 
princes are seldom mentioned by name. "The king of' 
Israel ** or " the. king of Syria " is introduced without any 
indication which particular king is meant. Thus, in the long 
account of Micaiah the son of Imlah, Ahab is only once men- 
tioned by name, and is everywhere else described simply as 
" the king of Israel." Now since the names of the kings are 
seldom mentioned in the stories about Elisha, we are left to 
make out from the contents themselves at what period we 
ought to place them. We know, however, that Elisha lived 
down to the reign of Joash, and we almost always find him 
on a friendly footing with the Israelite princes. This would 
have been impossible under Jehoram, whom he detested^ and 
whose overthrow he compassed; but it is quite natural under 
Jehu and his sons. Moreover, the stories about bim assume 

' See 2 EingB m. 14: 
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that Israel was in the power of Syria, which was not the case 
before Jehu ascended the throne. 

Let us now draw together the stories of Elisha. 

Summoned by Elijah to be his follower,^ he doubtless 
accompanied this man of God in his wanderings for some 
considerable time, serving him as his attendajit,* executing 
his commands, and receiving his instruction, till he came to 
be known as the great Tishbite's foremost disciple. How 
long this lasted we cannot tell. Were it not that Elijah 
plays a part in the legend of Ahaziah*s death, we should 
have no hesitation in assuming that he died before Ahab; 
for we should gather as much from the scene in which the 
four hundred prophets promise victory to this prince and 
Micaiah alone utters a note of warning, while Elijah is 
never mentioned at all. Not that he would necessarily 
have been present, but we should have expected Ahab to 
mention him when Jehoshaphat asked him whether there 
were no other prophets of Yahweh. And again, the fact of 
the whole mass of Yahweh*s interpreters taking the wrong 
line is best explained on the supposition; 'that Elijah was 
already dead, and no one elde had as yet-inherited his influ- 
ence; and since we cannot be sure whether or not therQ is 
any historical foundation for the story of EUjah*s foretelling 
Ahaziah's death, we must leave this point unsettled; but, 
at any rate, it is certain that Elijah did not live' far into the 
reign of Jehoram, for when this prince and his allies were 
waging war with Moab, and inquired after a prophet, Ehsha 
was described to them as the former servant of Elijah. 
Doubtless, the help which Elisha gave on this occasion «esta- 
bHshed his fame, so that he was henceforth recognised by 4he 
members of the prophetic schools as their "father," and gradu- 
ally gained the powerful influence of which be availed himself 
to overthrow the house of Oni^, and raise Jehu to the throne. 

> See p. 189. «2 Kings iii 31. 
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The legend, however, does not trouble itself about the 
successive steps by which influence is won and the position 
of a leader attained, and simply regards it as divinely or- 
dained that Elisha should take up Elijah's task. We are 
therefore told, in the following story, how this took place, 
at a definite moment. 

"When Yahweh was about to catch up Elijah into heaven 
in a storm, the man of God left Gilgal, accompanied by 
Elisha. ** Stay here," he said to his disciple, "for Yahweh 
has sent me to Bethel." But Elisha knew well that his 
master would be taken from him, and refused to comply 
with bis request. "By Yahweh and by your own life," he 
answered, "I will not leave you." So they went on to Bethel 
together. There the ^ons of the prophets said to EHsha, 
" Do you know that Yahweh wiU take away your master from 
you this day ?" "Alas I" he answered gloomily, "I know it 
but too well. Speak of it no more." Again EUjah tried to 
throw him off. " Stay here," he said, "for Yahweh has sent 
me to Jericho;" but his faithful servant clung to him, and 
they went together to the City of Palms. And here the same 
words passed between Elisha and the sons of the prophets 
as at Bethel; for here, too, it had been revealed to them 
that Elijah would be taken away. So Elisha could not 
suffer him to cross the Jordan alone, even though he said 
that Yahweh had commanded it. He would stay with 
him still. When they reached the bank of the river Elijah 
rolled up his mantle and, in the presence of fifty prophets, 
smote the waters with it, upon which the river instantly 
stood still, whue the lower waters rolled away and allowed 
the two companions to cross over dry-shod. Hardly had 
they reached the other side when Elisha was rewarded for 
his fidehty. "What is your wish?" asked the Tishbite. 
"What would you have from me befo;pe I go ?" "A double 
share of your spirit," said EHsha instantly. " That is no 
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small thing," was Elijah's reply, "but if you are present 
when I go, it shall be granted you ; not otherwise." As they 
went on conversing thus^^behold ! a chariot of fire, yoked to 
fiery horses, shot between them. Elijah was caught up in 
a storm to heaven, and when Elisha saw it he cried out, '<0 
my father ! my father ! tte war-chariots and horsemen of 
Israel 1" 'The Tishbite was gone; and his disconsolate dis- 
ciple was left, rending his cloak for grief ! Then he took up 
the mantle that Elijah had let fall, and retraced his steps to 
the bank of Jordan. There, on the further side, stood the 
fifty sons of the prophets, who had seen him cross the stream 
with his master. They saw him come back alone, but there 
was no room to question whether or not he had inherited 
Elijah's spirit, for hardly had he struck the water with the 
mantle he had caught up from the spot on which it fell from 
Elijah's shoulders, than in answer to his cry, "Where is 
Yahweh, the god of Elijah V' the river stayed its course and 
let him pass dryshod. The prophets bowed in reverence 
before him, and recognised him as their chief. 

But yet they could not quite believe that EUjah was really 
gone for ever. *'Let us," they said to Elisha, **send fifty 
stalwart men to seek him. "Who can tell if the spirit of 
Yahweh has set him down upon some mountain, or in some 
valley ? " In vain did Elisha dissuade them. He knew that 
the master was gone for ever ; but the others persisted, till at 
last he gave an unwilling consent. So the men went to seek 
Elijah, but could find no trace of him. <' Did I not foretell 
the result ? " said his successor to the incredulous prophets. 

Yes, he had foretold it; for he, as Elijah's true successor, 
who had received a double portion of his spirit, like a first- 
bom son, well knew it to be true. Henceforth blessed be they 
who honour Elisha, and woe to them who despise him ! The 
men of Jericho, for instance, came to him with the complaint, 
** See, lord ! the site of our city is fair, but the water is bad, 
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and gives us many diseases.*'^^ Elisha told them to bring bim 
a new dish, with a little salt in it, whereupon he went to the 
city well and commanded the water, in Yahweh's name, to 
become wholesome. It was at once deprived of every hurt- 
ful property, and remained good ever afterwards. 

But the little children found that Tahweh*s representative 
was not to be mocked with impunity, for, as he was on his 
way from Jericho to Bethel, they shouted, "Bald-head!** 
after him, upon which he turned round and cursed them in 
Yahweh's name, and straightway two she-bearö came out of 
the forest and tore forty-two of them to pieces. 

Since Elisha had to deal with a friendly dynasty, and a 
people suffering under the oppression of their enemies, it was 
but natural that he should be far less severe than EHjah, who 
had opposed the idolatrous Ahab, and that he should set him- 
self to consoling and encouraging ratheif than chastising his 
people. Accordingly, the deeds ascribed to him, if we except 
that hideous curse of the little children, are generally deeds of 
love, and we seldom hear hard words from him. But ail the 
stories preserved about him deal in the marvellous, and more- 
over are so loosely strung together that it is* impossible to 
weave a connected history either of the prophet or his people 
from them. Thus, at the close of this story of the children 
torn to pieces by the bears, we find the words, " Then he 
went to Mount Garmel, and then he returned to Bamaria," 
though we have never heard of his having been in Samaria 
before. Another story is closed by the statement that the 
Syrians came no more into the land; whereas the very next 
passage begins, <' Then Benhadad, king of 0yria, collected 
his army and came and besieged Samaria."' 

Let us now listen to some of the stories of Elisha's 
miracles, 

1 After an amended version. * 2 Kings vi. 23, 24. 
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Once on a time a certain woman, the widow of a prophet, 
appealed to Elisha in distress: '<Ah, my lordl" said she, 
** my husband, who feared Yahweh greatly, as you know, is 
now dead; and a creditor is going to sell my two sons because 
I cannot pay him what I owe." " I will help you," said the 
prophet. " What have you leffc ? " ** Alas !" she answered 
sadly, " nothing but a cruise of oil ! " " Then ask all your 
neighbours to lend you empty vessels, as many as they can 
spare," answered Elisha. After that go home with your sons, 
shut the door close, and pour all the vessels full of oil." 
Strange as the injunction sounded, the widow obeyed the 
man of God ii^ perfect faith. Her sons kept bringing her 
buckets and all kinds of vessels, while she poured them full 
of oil, for the contents of her cruise were never exhausted. 
At last, when she said to her sons, '^ Bring me another cask !" 
they said they had no more, and then the oil ceased flowing. 
Upon this she went to the man of Grod rejoicing, but he was 
not at all surprised at what she told him, and simply said : 
** Now. go and sell the oil, pay off your debt, and live, with 
your two sons, upon the surplus." 

Elisha often travelled about, as Elijah had done, to look 
after the welfare of the people and visit the schools of the 
prophets. On these journeys he sometimes passed through 
Shunem, not far from Mount Gilboa. In this place there 
lived a certain woman of some distinction, whose hospitaUty 
Elisha usually shared. Wishing to be of still more service * 
to the holy man of God, she proposed to her husband that 
they should fit up ^ a room especially for him, that whenever 
he came that way he might stay with them. A bed, a table, 
a chair, and a -lamp soon made an upper chamber very habi- 
table ; and Elisha, who was much .pleased by the hospi- 
tality he received, desired to give some token of his gratitude. 
Accordingly he sent his servant Gehazi to question his 

• ' After an amended version. 
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hostess, and ask whether he could be of any service to her by 
saying a good word to the king for instance, or asking the 
general of the army not to press her too hard for war levies. 
They must do something for her, he said ; she had been so 
kind to them ! But the woman answered : " What can you 
do for me ? I Uve in the midst of my own people and am 
quite content" So Gehazi had no success to report to his 
master, but nevertheless he had a suggestion of his own. 
** She has no son,*' he said, ''and her husband is an old man 
now." Then Elisha told him to call the woman; and she 
came and stood reverently in the doorway before the man of 
God. How her heart must have leapt when. Elisha said 
straight out : **In a year you will have a son at your breast !'* 
She could not beheve that she was really to have such a 
blessing, and cried out : " man of God ! you are surely 
mocking me !" But a year thence she really had a son. 

Thus the child's very birth had shown tiiatvElisha's word 
was a word of God; but a greater proof of his power was 
shortly to be given. The boy throve well at first; but, 
afterwards, one day, when he had gone out to join his father, 
who was with the reapers, he complained of a pam in his 
head, was carried home to his mother, and died that same 
day upon her lap. The mother straightway laid the httle 
body upon the prophet's bed, shut the door of his room, and 
begged her husband to let her have an attendant and an ass 
to ride on, for she must visit the man of God. He asked 
her what it was that took her to the prophet, when it was 
neither new moon nor sabbath ; but she only pressed the 
more for his permission, and was soon seated on her ass. 
" Drive on the ass," she cried to her attendant, ** drive on 
hard tul I tell you to slacken." So she went with all speed till 
she came to Carmel, where the prophet was. No sooner did 
he see her coming than he sent Gehazi to ask after her 
welfare, and her husband's and her son's. ** All well ! " she 
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answered, and rode on. But when she came to the man of 
God, she flung herself down before him in speechless agony, 
and grasped his knees in supplication. Gehazi thought 
it hi^y unbecoming to take such liberties with the holy 
man. Wei often And that servants are more anxious than 
their masters about the observance of outward forms of 
respect, partly because they feel that the honour shown to 
their masters gives a dignity to their own position, and partly 
out of genuine respect for them. Elisha himself well knew 
how to make allowance for the woman's grief, and set Gehazi 
aside with the words, ** Let her alone ! Her heart is full of 
misery, though I know not why, for Yahweh has hidden it 
from me." At last the woman's grief found words, *'My 
lord,** she sobbed, ** did I ever ask you for a son? Nay, 
I besought you not to mock ine ! '* Then Elisha saw it all, 
and, turning to Gehazi, cried hastily, " Gird up your loins, 
take my stafi^ go to this woman's house, greet no one 
on the way, nor even stay to return another's greeting, 
but haste to lay my staff upon the child's face ! ** Still the 
mo&er cried, '* All this suffices not. By Tahweh's life and 
by your life, I will not leave you.** Thus pressed, EHsha 
consented to go with her himself. It was well that she had 
persevered, for Gehazi met them on their way with the dole- 
ful tidings that he had laid his master's staff upon the child*s 
face in vain. He had not awakened. So as soon as Elisha 
reached the house, he shut himself up in his own room, 
where the little body lay upon the bed, and prayed to 
Yahweh. Then he stretched himself upon the child, laying 
his mouth to its mouth, his eyes to its eyes, and his hands 
to its hands, till it began to grow warm. Then he paced up 
and down in the house for a time, and then returned and lay 
upon the child again. At last it sneezed, again and again, 
seven times, and then opened its eyes. Upon this, Elisha 
told Gehazi to call the Shunammite woman, and, when she 
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came, he *gave her back her sou alive. Dumb with amaze- 
ment and gratitude, she bowed herself to the groirnd, and 
carried away her child, now given her •a second time. 

This same Shunammite had afterwards still farther cause 
for gratitude to Elisha.^ After calling her son back to life, 
he prophesied that Yahweh would send a famine of seven 
years upon Israel, and advised her to spend the time in some 
foreign country. Accordingly she went to sojourn amongst 
the Philistines ; but at the end of the seven years she returned 
to her own country, and, since her property had meanwhile 
been seized by someone else, she went to implore the king's 
assistance in regaining it. Now it happened that when she 
came into the royal presence the king was talking to 
Oehazi, whom he had asked to give him an account of all 
Elisha*s miracles. At the very moment when Gehazi was 
telling him how his master had once brought a dead child 
back to life, he saw the woman drawing near', and of course 
exclaimed, " See ! there is the very woman of whom I was 
speaking, and there is her son with her 1" The king wa? 
naturally predisposed to take the woman's part, and no sooner 
had he heard her petition than he commissioned one of his 
officers to restore her to the possession of her house and 
land, and even to see that all the produce of her estate dur- 
ing the seven years of her absence was handed over to her. 

It was probably in this same time of famine, according to 
the story in the book of Kings, that Elisha gave proof of his 
power of robbing poisonous plants of their deadly properties, 
as well as restoring the dead to life. A number of the sons 
of the prophets at Gilgal had boiled a great pot full of greens, 
with a quantity of wild cucumbers amongst them ; but when 
the hungry men sat down taeat the pottage they recognised 
the poisonous plant by its bitter taste, and cried in conster- 
nation to Elisha, <* Man of God ! there is poison in the pot !" 

1 2 Kings viii. 1—6. 
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Bat Elisha put a little meal to it, after which they laded it 
out and found it perfectly wholesome. 

On another occasion Elisha miraculously fed a number 
of his companions. A man of Baal-shalii^ha, not far from 
Gilgal, had giye^ him twenty barley cakes as the first fruits 
of his harvest, together with a bag of bruised wheat. He 
told his servant to set this provision before a hundred men, 
who were probably members of the prophetic community. 
''What is the use of setting such a slender meal before bo 
many guests ?" aéked the servant ; but Elisha answered 
•calmly, ** Do fes I teU you, for such is Yahweh's will. There 
wiU be some left over.*' And so there was, though all had 
eaten their fill. It was just as Tahweh had said. 

One of these sons of the prophets was helped out of a 
great difficulty by Elisha when they were all busy removing 
their home to the valley of the Jordan. Their present abode^ 
they said, was too small for them, but there was room enough 
in the valley. There were so many of them that the labour 
of making a new home would be but light. If each of them 
cut one good plank the chief part of the work would be done. 
So Elisha consented to the plan, and even accompanied the 
prophets to the Jordan. Now as one of them was felling a 
tree the head of his axe flew off and fell into the water ; and 
what made the matter worse was that the axe was not his 
own. He had borrowed it. No sooner was the place where 
the iron had sunk pointed out to Elisha than he threw d 
piece of wood upon it, and the iron immediately floated up 
to the surface. 

This last story stands between two others inte^ided to show 
that foreigners as well as Israelites experienced Elisha's 
miraculous powers. The first of the two relates the cure 
of Naaman. 

Naaman was the general of the Syrian king, and enjoyed 
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the utmost power and distinction, for Yahweh had given 
victory to the Syrians by his hand. But his greatness 
brought small comfort to him, for he was a leper .^ At last he 
heard from a little Israelite slave girl of his wife's how there 
was a mighty prophet in Samaria who could heal him ; so he 
went, with a great retinue and rich presents, to the capital of 
Israel to seek for help. When he reached Samaria, he went 
straight to the palace, for his monarch had given him a letter 
to present to the king of Israel, the purport of which was as 
follows : ** The bearer of this letter is my servant Naaman, 
whom I command you to heal of his leprosy." We can* 
imagine the dismay with which the king of Israel read the 
letter. He tore his clothes in despair and cried aloud : '< Am 
I a god, to kiU and to make alive, that he tells me to cure a 
man of leprosy ? Mark well my words ; it is but a pretext for 
attacking me 1" But as soon as Ehsha, the man of God, 
heard what had happened he sent this message to the king : 
" Why should you tear your clothes ? Only let the sick man 
come to me, and he shall know that there is a prophet in 
Israel indeed." Accordingly Naaman was soon standing at 
EUsha's door, with all his train, upon which Gehazi came 
out and brought the Syrian this message from his master : 
" Go and bathe seven times in the Jordan, and then you will 
be clean." These words put Naaman into a towering pas- 
sion. "What' is this man of God about?" he cried. "I 
thought he would at least have come out himself, and called 
solemnly upon the name of Yahweh, and then struck his 
hand upon the leprous spots and healed them ! Is this 
the way he treats mel And as for bathing in the Jordan, 
what good will come of that ? Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
the rivers of Damascus, better than all the streams of Israel 
together ?" So saying, the offended noble turned away; but 
his servants said : ** My father, if this prophet had bid you do 
some desperate feat, you would doubtless have accomplished 
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it. Why then should you refuse so easy a behest ? You can 
but try/' Naaman yielded to their sensible advice, and 
bathed in Jordan seven times, upon which he was completely 
restored. He returned in transports to his deHverer, and 
leaving his chariots and horses at the door, pressed in him- 
self and cried : '< Now I know that there is no god on earth 
except in Israeli" He was naturally anxious to reward 
EUsha with costly presents, but the prophet steadily refused; 
upon which Naaman made a request which was readily 
granted — ^namely, that he might take a few sacks of earth 
with him to make an altar to Yahweh when he reached his 
own home again. Yahweh, the god who dwelt in Canaan, 
could only be worshipped on his own sou ; so the Syrian 
determined to make a little Canaan in the heart of his own 
country. But though he vowed never to bring a gift to any 
other god, he begged to be forgiven for accompanying his 
prince to the temple of the god Eimmon and bowing down 
there with him. EHsha simply answered: <^ Go in peace !" 

So Naaman turned homewards deeply impressed with 
Yahweh's might, and the disinterestedness of his prophets. 
As to the latter point, however, Elisha's purpose was crossed 
by GehazL This man could not bear 'to think of his master's 
refusing to take anytlung from the wealthy^Syrian. So he 
hurried after him, and, as soon as Naaman saw him, he 
sprang from his chariot, hastened to meet him, and cried, 
'* Is all well ? " ** Yes," said the treacherous servant, " all 
is well; but my master has sent me after you to '^say that two 
sons of the prophets from the mountains of Ephraim have 
just come to visit him, and that he would be glad tahave a 
talent of silver (say ^6400) and two suits of clothes for them." 
** Nay, let me beg you," said the grateful Syrian, " to take 
two talents." Gehazi refused at first; but finally consehted, 
upon which Naaman sent a couple of servants with him to 
carry the treasure. When they came to the city, Gehazi 
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relieved the men of their barden, and hid it all himself in 
Elisha*s house. Then he irait back into his master's presence. 
^^Where have jou oome £rom ? " asked Elisha immediately. 
^^ Your servant has been nowhere l" was his shameless answer. 
As if Elisha did not know wh^re he had been i '^ Do you 
think/* said the prophet, ^' that I did not see how the man 
leapt from his chariot and ran to meet you 7 Was this a 
time for grasping at money? May the leprosy of Naaman 
be upon you and upon your family for ever !'* Hardly had 
Elisha said the words when the snowy whiteness of leprosy 
spread its flakes over Gehazi's body. 

Sometimes, again, the Syrians were put to shame and 
loss by Elisha's power. 

In the wars between Syria and Israel Eliaha*s help was a 
great source of strength to the latter ; for Yahweh revealed 
the secret plans of the enemy to him, and again and again 
he warned the king of Israel of ambuscades ihat had been 
laid against him. So all the Syrian plans were rendered 
futile ; and the king was much dejected, and thought there 
must be traitors amongst his private advisers. But they 
said, ''It is not we who betray our monarch; but Elisha 
the prophet who tells his king everything that is spoken here, 
though it be never so secret.** The king determined to put 
an end to this by ridding himself of Elisha altogether ; so he 
sent a great army, with war-chariots and cavalry, to Dothan, 
where Elisha was. The soldiers surrounded the city by night ; 
and in the morning, when the prophet's servant went out, he 
saw the army, and cried in terror to his master, *' ATas ! my 
lord, what shall we do ? *' But Elisha answered quietly, 
'' Fear not, for those on our side are stronger than those on 
theirs.** Then he prayed, " Tahweh, open his eyes that 
he may see I " Then Yahweh opened the servant's eyes, 
and he saw upon the mountain round about a host of fiery 
chariots and riders compassing Elisha. Thus reassured, he 
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followed his master, who went to meet the enemy; and 
prayed, **0 Tahweh, strike these troops with blindness!" 
His prayer was heard, and thereupon he said to the men, 
'' You have made a mistake ! Follow me, and I will bring 
you to the man you seek." They gave themselves up to his 
guidance, and he led them right into the middle of Samaria 
and then prayed again, <*0 Yahweh, open their eyes !" upon 
which they discovered to their terror ^here they had been 
brought. The king of Israel was lost in amazement, and 
said to the man of God, ''My father ! shall I slay them?" 
" Not at all," he replied, "No more than you would massacre 
your prisoners of war. Bather give them meat and drink, and 
let them return to their master. * * So the king gave the Syrians 
a great feast, after which they returned to their own land. 
In consequence of this event their troops came into the land 
of Israel no more. 

Some time afterwards — ^we have already called attention 
to the extraordinary contradiction between the beginning of 
this story and the end of the last — some time afterwards 
Benhadad, the son of Hazael/ king of Syria, laid siege to 
Samaria and brought it into dire extremities. He cut off 
the supply of provisions so completely that there was a fearful 
famine in the city. An ass*s head was sold for eighty shekels 
(say J68) and a small quantity of dove's dung for five shekels. 
Once, as the king of Israel — whom^the sequel shows to have 
been Jehoahaz — was going round the walls, a woman begged 
him to help her. " If Yahweh cannot help you," he rephed 
bitterly, ** hoW can I ? not with meal or oil at any rate ! 
But speak out," he added, good-naturedly, ** and tell me what 
it is !" Then she told her ghastly tale, as follows : ** This 
woman here persuaded me to kill my baby by promising to 
kill hers afterwards. So yesterday we ate my son, and now 
that it is her child's turn she has hidden it." The king's 

>See2£mgs, ziii. 3, 24. 
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heart sickened as he heard the words. Qe rent his npper 
robe, and all the people saw that he had a mourning garment 
under it, next to his skin. His rage and horror vented them- 
selves upon EHsha. Why did he bring no help ? *' May 
God requite me," he exclaimed, '<if I do not roll the son of 
Shaphat's head before his feet !" 

The man of God, whose life he threatened, was sitting 
in his own house with the elders of the city, who had doubt- 
less come to him for comfort and advice. A few moments 
before, he had sent a messenger to request the king's atten- 
dance, but before he had returned the prophet said to those 
about him, '< See now ! this murderer's son i^ sending a man 
to strike off my head. Shut the door upon him and keep 
him out, for his master is following close upon his heels.*' 
When we think of the massacres of which Jehu had been 
guilty, we cannot wonder that even a zealot of Yahweh should 
call him a "murderer."^ While Ehsha was yet speaking 
the messenger arrived, closely followed by the king himself. 
The latter burst into a volley of reproaches and lamentations 
as he related the occurrence upon the walls, and finally ex- 
claimed, "See now, it is Yahweh himself who sends this 
misery upon us. VQiy should I trust him any more V* But 
Elisha answered solemnly, ** Hearken to Yahweh's word ! 
Thus says your god : To-morrow shall a quart of flour or two 
quarts of barley be sold £or a shekel in the gate of Samaria !" 
This oracle revived the drooping hopes of many a heart, but 
there were some who could not believe it, and the noble on 
whose arm the king was leaning cried in mockery, *' Why ! 
if Yahweh made windows in heaven such a thing could never 
come to pass I" Upon which the prophet turned to him with 
the words of doom : " You shall see it with your own eyes, 
but you shall not eat of it !" 

Now, in the neighbourhood of Samaria there were four 

1 Compare Hosea i. 4. 
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lepers, cut off from all interconrse with the world, as was 
customary with the miserable sufferers from this infectious 
disease. Tortured by hunger, they were taking counsel this 
very evening as to the course they had best pursue. Should 
they force their way into the city? All was a prey to 
famine there. Should they stay where they were ? To do 
80 was certain death. They had nothing to lose by making 
a bold stroke, so they agreed to go to the Syrian camp, and 
try whether they could lay hold of anything to eat. As 6oon 
as it was night, they carried out their plan ; but who shall 
describe their amazement when they found the outposts 
deserted i Yahweh had made the Syrians hear a noise as of 
the war-chariots and horsemen of a mighty host, and they 
had cried one to another, '* Hark ! there are the Hittites 
coming 1 The king of Israel has bought their help. And 
there are the Egyptians coming upon us ! *' So they all fled 
for their lives in panic-stricken haste, leaving everything 
behind them — arms, baggage, tents, horses, and chariots. 
So when the lepers reached the first tent they found not a 
soul there. They ate and drank their fill, laid hold of all the 
clothes and other valuables they found, hid them, and went 
on to the next tent. Here, again, they seized all the booty ; 
but then they said, " This will never do, after all ! We have 
the chance of bringing the good news to the city now ; but if 
we go on enjoying ourselves and gathering plunder all 
night, we shall come off badly when the morning overtakes 
us I Let us go to the city gate, and tell them at the palace 
how we have found things here." No sooner said than done. 
The lepers drew near to the sentinel, and shouted out to him 
that they had just come from the Syrian camp, where they 
had not seen a living soul or heard a human voice, but had 
found the horses and asses tethered, and the tents deserted. 
They roused the king at once with the news; but he thought 
he was clever enough to see through it, and told his officers 
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that it was very likely a stratc^em of the Syrians to entice 
the starving garrison beyond the gates, and then surprise the 
city. One of the captains proposed that a few men should bo 
sent to reconnoitre. Even if they perished, they wonld meet a 
fate no worse than that of their brethren. The king approved 
of this, and accordingly some warriors were sent off in two 
chariots, and they followed the track of the flying Syrians, 
all strewn with arms and raiment, as far as the Jordan. 
Then they came back with the news to the long. Upon this 
the inhabitants of Samaria streamed through the gate to 
plunder the deserted camp, and the sudden abundance óf pro- 
yision& made them cheap, as Yahweh had foretold. But the 
captain, who had mocked Elisha's word, had been com- 
manded by the king to keep order in the gate ; saii the rush 
of people coming for food was so great that he was trampled 
under -their feet and perished. Thus Elisha's prophecy was 
fulfilled. He saw the abundance, but might not share it. 

The origin of some of these legends is pretty obvious. 
Thus the story of EUsha at Dothan is nothing but a visible 
presentation of the truth which a poet of a later time^ ex-- 
pressed in the words, ** The angel of Yahweh encamps round 
about them that f (Bar him and delivers them.'* Or again, 
leprosy may have been a hereditary disease that reappeared 
from time to time in the family of Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha, and the narrator may have sought an explanation of 
the fact in some sin committed by the founder of the house, 
while the mercenary character of many of the prophets 
induced him to fix upon covetousness as the specific failing 
in question. The story would then serve as a warning to the 
sons of the prophets. 

Our attention is especially attracted by the story of Elijah's 
ascension to heaven. According to the belief of the IsraeHtes, 

* Fsalm xxxiv. 7. 
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all men, good or bad, descended to the world below, with the 
sole exception of Elijah and Enoch,^ who escaped the common 
lot and were taken up to heaven, the abode of .Yahweh and his 
angels. So the Greek poets also song of favotired mortals who 
never died and went to the land of shadows, but were taken 
to the Elysian fields. It is obvious why the legend selected 
EUjah to enjoy this privilege ; he was the representative of 
the faithful prophets, and the messengers of Yahweh exalted 
their order in his person. The story describes with singular 
felicity the attributes which made Elisha the Successor of 
Elijah, and secured h J T P a greater share of his master*s spirit 
than fell to the lot of any of his other disciples. Elisha clung 
to him with intense fidehty, and was far more capable of 
seeing with the eye of the spirit than any of the other sons 
of the prophets. The story, however, is of rather late origin, 
and the title of honour, << chariots and horsemen of Israel,*' 
which the writer makes Elisha confer upon Elijah, was in 
reaUty first given to Elisha himself, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to his mastel:. 

It is a great pity that in all these traditions the history is 
89 overlaid with miracle that the true features of Elisha can 
no longer be traced. But we can still make out with more 
or less distinctness the circumstances under which he lived. 
The Syrians were in the land ; Samaria was repeatedly be- 
sieged, though it never fell, and there was a famine of seven 
years. Such were the times of Elisha. What he was to the 
king and people we can only guess ; but we are surely safe 
in saying that he was the comforter of Israel, and cheered 
the hearts of his countrymen- when broken down by the 
oppression of the enemy and the continued dearth. He told 
the sufferers of Yahweh's might, said that he was wrath with 
his people because they had served Baal, but that now his 
favour was secured by the rooting out of idolatry, and he 

» See Vol L, p. 84. 
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would bless them soon. He taught them that Yahweh's 
might extended to foreign peoples too, and that he could strike 
the hostile camp with panic when he would. Such was 

' Elisha, the revered head of the prophets and the comforter of 
the oppressed. From time to time the king or people, in the 
bitterness of sheer despair, might throw the blame of all their 
sufferings upon him, but their anger was soon changed to 
yeneratidn when his promises were fulfilled and his prayqr& 
answered. Then he was honoured as the firmest prop of the 
throne, as Israel's greatest benefactor. And this position he 
held until his death. 

It is only natural then that a wonder-loving posterity, 
should have made him foretell the fates that awaited Israel 
even after his death. Such is the purpose of the following 

. story. 

When Elisha was lying on the bed of sickness which it- 
was feared would prove his death-bed, King Joash came ta 
see him, stood weeping by his bed and cried, "Alas I my 
father, must you go from us ? — you, the chariots and horse- 
men of Israel !" The sick man raised himself .to comfort 
his visitor, and said, " Take up your bow and arrows." The 
Ifing did so, and Elisha commanded him to fit an arrow to- 
the string and lay his hands upon it. Then he put his own 
hands upon the king's and blessed them, and told him to 
open the window towards the east and shoot an arrow through 
it. As the arrow whistled through the air the prophet cried, 
" It is Yahweh's arrow of deliverance. He promises deliver- 
ance from the hand of the Syrians. You shall utterly defeat 
them at Aphek !" Greatly comforted Joash came and stood 
again by the prophet's bed. Elisha raised himself once more. 
" Take your quiver full of arrows," he said, and then added^ 
** strike the ground with them." The king struck the ground 
three times and then paused, upon which the man of God 
was wrath, and cried, "You should have struck five or six 
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times, and then ycu would have completely overcome the 
Syrians. As it is, you will defeat them three times only.*' 
Soon after this the prophet died. But his miraculous power 
did not cease even with his life ; for once on a time as certain 
men were carrying a body to its grave they were terrified by 
a band of marauding Moabites, and huddled the corpse into 
Elisha's tomb, but no sooner had it touched the prophet's 
bones than the man returned to life ! 

Just as children are attracted by anything that glitters, so 
people of the olden time were attracted by miraculous stories. 
They measured the worth of their departed heroes by the 
marvellous deeds and astonishing predictions which were 
ascribed to thom; but their eye for moral greatness was dull, 
and they had little perception of the influence which a com- 
manding personality may wield. Elisha, they thought, had 
delivered Israel by deluding and entrapping the Syrian 
armies by his prayers and soothsaying, or by revealing the 
secrets of the hostile kings. He had rescued and succoured 
the favourites of Yahweh by casting magic salt into a well» 
or meal into a pot of poisoned herbs, or by multiplying oil 
and bread. We, who reject all these stories, can find some- 
thing else to admire in Elisha. For us the scene at his bed- 
side contains a lesson of comfort and encouragement. Let 
us try to reaUse it. 

, A man with no material power is dying in the capital of 
Israel. He is not rich ; he holds no office which gives him 
any immediate control over the actions of men; .he has but^ 
one weapon, the power of his word. Yet Israel's king stands 
weeding at his bedside, weeping because this '^inspire^'" 
messenger of Yahweh is to be taken from him. In him both 
king and people will lose a mighty support, for this man is a 
greater strength to Israel than chariots and horsemen are. 
Joash does well to mourn for him, for he has had courage to 
wake the people's conscience ; the might of his personality 
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has sufficed to turn them in the true direction, and rouse 
their moral and* religious Ufe*. 

Such men as Elisha everywhere and always give a strength 
to their people above the strength of armies, for the true 
blessings of a nation are reared on the foundations of its 
moral force. 



Chapter XIV. 

THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH IN THE EIEST CENTUBY AFTER 

THE DISRUPTION. 

1 Kings XIV. 21- XV. 24, XX TL 41-50.» 

THE day of Israers/ suffering was to be followed J)y uu: 
exanipled prosperity; but, before we go on with the 
thread of the story, we must glance at the history of Judah 
during the first century and a half affcer the disruption of the 
kingdom. It is very uninteresting, however. Possibly the 
**Book of the Chronicles of Judah*s Kings," to which we 
are constantly referred for further information,' may have 
contained very interesting details as to the royal deeds of the 
princes of Judah; but this book is lost, and therefore cannot 
help us. Our books of Kings deal almost exclusively with 
the kings of Israel, and, except when those of Judah come 
into connection with the northern kingdom, they tell us 
hardly anything about them, except their names and how 
long each of them reigned. It is true that the books of 
Chronicles, in their turn, deal exclusively with the kings of 
Judah, and only speak of those of Israel in connection with 
the liistory of Judah; but this avails us little, for the 
Chronicler generally drew his meagre narratives from the 
same sources as those used by the author of Kings, and 

ê » 2 Chronicles xi.—xvii., xix., xx. 

' n Kings xiv. 29, xv. 7, 23. xxii. 45; 2 Kings viii. 23, xii 19. 
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eked them out chiefly by the help of his own imagination. 
We are, therefore, seldom at liberty to follow him. We will 
now give a short sketch of what we may regard as the genuine 
history of Judah during this first century: 

The house of David retained undisturbed possession of 
the throne, and accordingly none of those massacres took 
place which usually accompanied a change of dynasty in 
'ancient times. But, though the land was spared all civil 
strife, it had only too frequent experience of the hiiseries of. 
war. As early as in the fifth year of his reign, Kehoboam 
was compelled to sacrifice the treasures of the te^iple and 
of his palace, and to substitute brazen shields for the golden 
ones of his father's life-guard, in order to satisfy the demands 
of Shishak, king of Egypt. Throughout the remaining twelve 
years of his reign he was constantly at war with Jeroboam; 
and so was his son, Abijah, during the three years he reigned. 
We have already seen^ how Abijah's son Asa, who occupied 
the throne for forty-one years, called in the help of the 
Syrians against Baasha of Israel, who had fortified Eamah, 
as a means of keeping Judah in terror and subjection; and 
how he afterwards built fortifications himself with the stones 
and beams he had torn from Eamah*s walls and turrets. Asa 
died of a disease in the feet, and his son Jehoshaphat became 
king in his place. This Jehoshaphat was AhaVs ally in war, 
and joined his son, Ahaziah, in building some great ships at 
Ezeongeber to trade with Ophir; but on the failure of the 
first expedition, and the wreck of the vessels, he declined to 
try a second venture, as Ahaziah wished. Jehoshaphat 
reigned five-and-twenty years, and was succeeded by his son 
Jehoram, who married Athaliah, a daughter of Ahab. 

Let us pause at this point to review the religious condi- 
tion of Judah during this period. Were we to accept the 
evidence of the Chronicles we should have to suppose that 

> See p. 144. 
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there was a wide gulf between the religion of Jadah and that 
of Israel. It is true that this book s^ttributes the humiliation 
of Judah by Shishak to the prevalent neglect of Yahweh ; 
but the people humbly confessed their guilt, we are told, at 
the exhortation of the prophet Shemaiah, and '' there was 
good still left in Judah ;"^ so Yahweh did not destroy it. 
But this was not the case in Israel, nor could it be ; for Yah- 
weh had once for all concluded a " covenant of salt*'^ with 
David and his house to give them the kingdom for ever ; and 
therefore when Jeroboam rose up against Bdioboam he was 
rebelling gainst God. Moreover, the actual gulf that divided 
the two kingdoms was wide. Israel worshipped golden bulls> 
and had priests that were not Levites ! But Judah had 
Aaronites for her priests, and observed the whole Law of Yali- 
weh. What could Israel do against Judah then ? — ^According 
to the Chronicles King Abijah reminded Jeroboam and. his 
troops of all these faclfe before vthey joined in battle. The 
Ephraimite king neglected hia warnings, and attempted to 
surround his army; but it soon appeared how Yahweh fought 
for the JudeBans, for no sooner did they raise their war cry, no 
sooner did the priests sound the trumpets, than yahweh 
scattered Jeroboam's army in flight, and 'five hundred thou- 
sand of his soldiers perished. All this, we are told, together 
with Abijah*s other deeds and words, was recorded in the book 
of the prophet Iddo.— After all that has been said of the 
religious condition of the people under David and Solomon 
on the one hand, and of the Chronicler's views of history 
on the other, we need not stay to prove that this account of 
the rehgion of the Judaaans in Abijah's time is as far from 
the truth as the statement that five hundred thousand 
Ephraimites fell ! If we are to form a just conception of the 
religion of Israel, we must beware above all things of 

> After an am^sded Tersion of 2 Chronicles xii. 12. 
* Compare Leviiicas ii. 13 ; Kumbers xviiL 19. 
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transplanting to the ninth and tenth centuries b.c. the 
religions laws and the opinions concerning the house of 
David which really belong to the third, in which the books of 
Chronicles were written. , 

The trutii is that there was no important difference be> 
tween the religion of the North and that of the South. We 
must not attach too great importance to the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem contained no image of Yahweh, whereas 
golden bulls were set up at Dan and Bethel. The inhabi- 
tants of Judah stood upon no higher level than those of Israel* 
The conception of Yahweh's being, and the methods adopted 
to appease him, were identical in the two kingdoms. Altars^ 
bamahSf asherahs^ ehammanimy teraphim, and images were com- 
mon to them both. In both of them, every city, every village^ 
nay, every family and every member of a family, enjoyed the 
most perfect freedom to worship his own god or gods in the 
way that pleased him ; in both of them abominable licen-. 
tiousness was here and there perpetrated in honour of the 
deity ; in both a motley polytheism prevailed, but in both the 
worship of Yahweh, as Israel's god, was maintained through 
everything. The unsatisfactory religious conditiongof Judah 
is admitted with perfect JErankness by the book of Kings^ in 
the very passages that deal with Eehoboam and Abijah, the 
latter of whom is so highly extolled by the Chronicler. 

The book of Kings, however, speaks much more highly 
of Asa and Jehoshaphat than .of their predecessors. Asa, w^ 
are told, opposed every kind of idolatry, and even degraded 
his mother, Maachah, from her position and influence as the 
queen-mother, because she had carved ** something. abomi- 
nable," probably some licentious symbol, upon an asherah. 
Asa burned the asherah itself,' but did not remove the bamahs.^ 
Jehoshaphat trod in his father's footsteps.^ But, although 

»lKmg8xiv. 22-24,xv. 3. • 1 Kings xv. 13. 'v.li. 

* 1 Kings xxii. 46. 
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these monarchs purged the worship of Yahweh in the 
temple of Jerusalem of more than one strongly Canaanitish 
element, they certainly did not institute a complete reform, 
and on the whole the religion of Judah continued to resemble 
that of the northern kingdom in its main features. Had it 
been otherwise, we should hardly be able to understand the 
friendship which united the sister kingdoms so closely through- 
out the rule of Omri*s house in the North. . 

Indeed, this alliance seriously perplexes the author of 
Chronicles, who has also sundry other accusations to bring 
against Asa and Jehoshaphat, in spite of the praise hé found 
awarded to them in the book of Kings. Asa, in particular, in- 
curs his displeasure. Why did he call in the help of the Syrians 
against Baasha ? He ought to have put his trust in Yahweh 
alone, especially as he had been favoured above any other 
monarch with the proofs of Yahweh's readiness to help. To 
understand this last allusion we must examine the account 
of Asa's reign given by the Chronicler. It differs consider- 
ably from that in the book of Kings, and runs as follows : — 
No sooner had Asa reformed the religion of Judah than 
Zerali, lÉbg of the Ethiopians, marched against him, with 
an army no less than a million strong I But Asa prayed to 
Yahweh, and the mighty host was so utterly dispersed and 
routed that it could never be rallied any more. After this 
victory, the king, at the instigation of Azariah the prophet, 
prosecuted his religious reforms with great vigour, and went 
on growing more and more prosperous. But alas I twenty 
years afterwards, when Baasha came up against him, his 
faith forsook him, and instead of simply trusting that Yahweh 
would help him against Israel's king he called in the assistance 
of the Syrians. For this offence he was sharply rebuked by 
the seer Hanani, who foretold that he would be involved in 
war all the rest of his life ; whereas the first six-and-thirty 
yeaïs of his reign had been spent in profound peace — ^the war 
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Trith the Etl^opians apparently not being reckoned. But Asa» 
80 far from repenting when thus admonished, threw the bold 
prophet into prison, and in some other instances likewise be- 
haved oppressively towards his subjects. During the t^o last 
years of his life he suffered from a disease in his feet; but 
neither did this bring him to repentance, for he relied more 
upon the skill of his physicians than upon Yahweh*s help. 

Of Jehoshaphat the Chronicler has much to say in the 
way of praise. This king, he tells us, not only reformed 
public worship in the same sens» as his father, but even 
commissioned some of his nobles, supported by certam priests 
and Levites, to teach Yahweh*s law to the people. He was, 
consequently, very prosperous and rich. No doubt it was 
wrong of him to marïy his son into the family of Ahab, and 
so the seer Jehu, son of Hanani, distjuictly told him as he 
returned from, the battle at Bamoth, in which Ahab lost his 
life ; but the man of God felt bound to add that there was 
much good in him, since he had put away the asherahs and 
served Yahweh with all his heart. Thus encouraged, Je- 
hoshaphat pushed his religious reformation vigorously for- 
ward throughout his country, and paid special attention to 
the administration of justice. To reward his zeal and piety 
Yahweh blessed him marvellously. News was once brought 
to him of an enormous army of Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites who were marching against him and had already 
reached Hazazon-Tamar, or Engedi. Upon this he turned 
to Yahweh and proclaimed a universal fast. The Judseans 
streamed from every side into Jerusalem. The king stood in 
one of the forecourts of the temple, in the midst of the panic- 
stricken multitude, and prayed fervently to Israelis god. 
Then suddenly a Levite, Jehazael by name, one of the des- 
cendants of Asaph, was fOled with tiie spirit of Yahweh, and 
cried in the midst of the assembly, ** Harken, ye men of 
Judah and Jerusalem, and thou king Jehoshaphat ! Thus 
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fiays Yahweh : Fear not, for God can give the victory to 
whom he will f Advance to-morrow to the desert of JemeL 
You will not need to fight, for you will see how Yahweh 
rescues his beloved.*' When Jehoshaphat heard this both 
he and all his subjects bowed down in prayer to Yahweh, 
after which the choirs of Levites, Kohathites and Eorahites, 
raised a psalm of praise. The next morning the Judaeans 
marched out to the desert of Tekoa, and as they passed by 
the king he exhorted them to be of good courage and to 
trust i;mplicitly in Yahweh. Finally he ordered the temple- 
choir to head the army, which marched to the sound of the 
hjrmn, " Sing praises to Yahweh whose mercy endureth for 
ever I" Their faith in Yahweh was abundantly justified, for 
when the song of praise rose up to heaven their god hurled 
all their enemies to destruction. The Moabites and Ammon- 
ites joined together and. fell upon the Edomites, and when 
they had destroyed them turned upon each other. When 
the Judséans came to the camp they found nothing but 
corpses there. Not one was left alive. For three whole 
days they gathered the spoil, and on the fourth they assem- 
bled in a valley, ever afterwards known as " the valley of 
thanksgiving,'* and praised Yahweh for his succour. After 
this they returned to the temple with music and singing. It 
need hardly be said that all the neighbouring peoples were 
struck with terror when they heard how Yahweh fought 
against IsraePs foes. — After this glowing description of Je- 
hoshaphat's success and piety, the Chronicler rather incon- 
gruously adds a piece of information he had derived from 
some earlier authority, namely, that Jehoshaphat trod in 
the footsteps of his father Asa and served Yahweh, but did 
not remove the hamdhs, inasmuch as the people did not yet 
serve the god of their fathers steadfastly. Moreover, he 
joined Ahaziali, king of Israel, in building some ships to 
trade with Tarshish ; but they were wrecked, and the pro- 
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phet Elie^er plainly declared to the king that his alliance 
with the godless Ahaziah was the cause of the disaster. We 
may note in passing that the Chronicler makes a mistake 
about the ships, which were of the kind known as '* ships of 
Tarshish,'» but were in this instance intended to trade with 
Ophir. 

Now, when we set aside all these incredible stories in the 
Chronicles about the first four kings of Judah, and clear our 
minds of the underlying conception of the religious condition 
of the kingdom during their reigns, we have very few indi- 
cations left of the moral and religious fruits which this first 
century bore. 

All that we can infer from the information given in the 
books of Kings is that as yet comparatively few had fully 
realised the great distinction between the religion of the 
Canaanites and the worship of Yahweh aBer the spirit of 
Moses. Under Behoboam and Abijah, who trod close in the 
footsteps of Solomon, this kernel of the nation had but little 
influence; whereas Asa and Jehoshaphat placed themselves 
to some extent under its guidance, and opposed some at least 
of the prevalent heathen practices. But Jehoshaphat*s close 
alliance with the house of Omri shows how far from complete 
both his reformation and his father^s.must have been. 



Chaptei^ XV. 

BAAL DEFEATED IN JUDAH. 
2KiNGsVIII. 16-29, XL, Xn.i 

THE battle between Yahweh and Baal, which raged so 
fiercely in the northern kingdom, during the first 
century after the disruption, was fought in Judah also. This 
is only what we should have expected from the similarity of 

^2GhronicleB xxi.— xxiv. 
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üïB reügiona eonditioii af the two üngdoma at this time. 
Tndeed, it waa xendered ioevitable by the dose afiüuiee'vdiieh 
asitedthem, for the house of Omziwas always on goodterms 
with that of David, and Jehoshaphat had mazrkd his son to 
Ahab'a f^angfitAr Athaüah. This Athaïiah appeaza to have 
izihented the amhitiona and entezpzismg ehazacter of her 
xnoth^ Jezebel, and to have gained a eomplfite ascendancy 
fizst OTer her husband JehoTam and afi^wards over their 
son. Jehoram's re^ of dght yeaca was fsr firom prosperoos, 
&£r the £d<Hnite8 revolted, and though, the king xnJSieled a 
severe de&at iipon them, he could not make them tdbntary 
again. The Ghzonider does not üdi to trace the avei^in^ 
hand of Yahweh in these events. He has more to tell ns con- 
eemiog this Jehoram, and appears to have gained some of 
his information, at any rate, from ancient sources. Jdioeha- 
phat, he tells ns, had I^ rich legacies, inehidii^ fortified 
cities in the territory of Jndah, to all his sons, wiiile the 
crown descended to the eldest, JehoranL But the latter had 
aU his brothers, together with other Jnd»an princes, mas- 
sacred It is not improbable that Jehoram did this deed with 
the same object which afterwards moved his wife to imitate 
it, namely, to disarm the opponents of his policy. The 
Chronicler, however, goes on to say that the prophet Elijah 
rebtiked him, in a letter, and declared that Yahweh would 
pmiish him by inflicting heavy losses on hJTn in his &mily, 
and bringing him to a fearful end himself. This is cer- 
tainly nntme, for the prophet was already dead Then we 
are told that the Philistines inflicted severe defeats npon 
Jehoram, and even carried away his wives and aU his sons 
except the yonngest, Ahaziah. — ^Bnt since this AIiaiztaIi was 
two and twenty years old^ when his fsither died at the age of 
forty ,^ he can hardly have had many elder brothers and sisters. 
Finally Yahweh smote Jehoram with an incnrable disease of 

* > 2 Kings fiiL 26 ; comp«re 2 Chronicles zziL 2. 

' 2 Sings Tiü. 17 ; 2 Ommides xxi. & 
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the bowels, of which he died after suffering for two year». 
He was held in such contempt that the usual burial of a 
king was denied him, and his body was laid in the City of 
David, but not in the royal tomb. 

A few months afterwards his son Ahaziah, who had gone 
to pay a visit to his kinsman Jehoram of Israel, fell by the 
hand of Jehu, upon which AthaHah seized the reins of go- 
vernment. She began by slaughtering Ahaziah's children 
(her own grandchildren) and the other princes of the blood. 
The spirit of her subsequent rule may well be guessed. The 
worshippers of Baal, when persecuted in the northern king- 
dom by Jehu, found a refuge in Judah, and the temple of 
Baal at» Jerusalem was much frequented ajid was soon filled 
' with costly offerings, though here, as in the North, Tahweh 
was still recognised as Israel's god, and his temple still 
regarded as the principal shrine of the capital. Thus things 
went on for six years. 

One of Ahaziah's children, however, had escaped the 
massacre. His aunt Josheba, a daughter of .Jehoram, had 
at first hidden him, with the assistance of his nurse, in the 
** bed chamber" of the palace, and afterwards the chief priest 
Jehoiada had secured a place of refuge for him in one of the 
buildings that surrounded Yahwefs temple. Here he re- 
mained until, in the seventh year of Attialiah's reign, 
Jehoiada saw his chance of hurling the usurping queen 
&om the throne and placing the scion of David's house 
upon it. For this purpose he entered into a conspiracy 
with the captains of the royal body-guard, introduced them 
' to an interview with the king, swore them to secrecy, and 
accurately instructed them in the part they were to play. 
When the necessary plans had all been laid the day wa» 
fixed for putting them into execution. It was a sabbath, 
the day on which one half of the guards were reheved of 
their duties at the palace, while the other half took their 
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place. The relieYing guards were to beset the three gates 
of the palace and prevent anyone from going in, and the 
others were to go to the temple to protect the king. As 
soon as they had secured the passages from the great altar 
to the sanctuary, Jehoiada brought out Joash, placed him 
on the steps of the portico, presented him to the people, 
set the crown on his head, and anointed him. On this the 
guards clapped their hands and shouted, '*Long live the 
Tring r' All who were present either joined the cry or held 
their peace in terror. The deafening shout and the ceaseless 
braying of the trumpets reached the palace, and Athaliah 
hurried to the temple. The moment she saw the youthful 
king surrounded by her own guards she understood the posi- 
tion of affairs, and hastened towards the palace rending her' 
garments and shrieking '< Treason ! treason I " Jehoiada 
would not have the temple polluted by her blood, so he ordered 
the guards to let her pass, but some of the soldiers followed 
her and slew her by the stables of the palace. Then beasts 
were slaughtered, and the heads of the people walked between 
the severed halves, swearing fidelity to the youthful king, 
while solemn sacrifices were being offered ; after which the 
priest sprinkled them with the blood, and took an oath from 
the representatives of the people and the commanders-of the 
army that they' would uphold the worship of Yahweh. 

This oath is a proof of the religious character of the revo- 
lution, which is further evinced by the attack which the 
people immediately made upon the shrine of Baal. It pro- 
bably stood close by the temple of Yahweh, in the forecourt; 
but wherever it was the people utterly destroyed it, broke the 
images and altars to pieces, and slew the chief priest Mattan. 
Having thus purified the house of Yahweh, Jehoiada took 
steps to secure it from further pollution, and then escorted 
the young king, with the body-guards and commanders of the 
army to the palace.» 
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There are several pointa in this account of the accession 
of king Joash that are not quite clear ; but in spite of some 
few difficulties the whole account, which is taken from the 
book of Kings, is very intelligible. This is more than we 
can say for the story in Chronicles, which it is almost 
impossible to understand. The cause is easily detected on 
comparing 'the two accounts. The story in the book of 
Kings must have deeply shocked the Chronicler. The revo- 
lution itself he thought highly praiseworthy, for it restored 
the house of David to honour, and devastated Baal's temple; 
but the way in which tradition reported it to have been carried 
out appeared simply horrible to him. It was quite natural 
and proper for the chief priest to take the lead; but that the 
body-guard, who were not Levites, perhaps not even Israelites, 
should have had the chief honour of the revolution, that they 
should have taken their stand by the altar, and at the com- 
mand of a priest too ! was something so inconceivable, or 
rather so utterly impossible, that the Chronicler was com- 
pelled to substitute Levites fgp: these guardsmen, and to 
make Jehoiada summon all the people to Jerusalem (a 
strange way of securing secrecy !) and forbid any layman to 
approach the temple. No doubt, a priest living in the 
Chronicler's own time would have done as he makes Jehoiada 
do; but the narrative in the book of Kings shows us that in 
the time of Joash there was no such sharp distinction between 
the priests and the laity as to exclude the latter from the 
sanctuary. 

Of the reign of Joash, which lasted forty years, we know 
but little. When we remember how very young he was when 
he came to the throne, we shall see that he must, as a matter 
of course, have allowed himself to be entirely guided at first 
by Jehoiada, to whom he owed his crown. The worship of 
Tahweh, therefore, flourished again, and indeed Joash did 
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floma very special services to tjie temple at Jerusalem» which 
had fallen here and there into a ruinous condition. The 
Chronicler attributes this state of things to wamton injuries 
inflicted on the temple by Athaliah; but this is out of the 
question, for she, too, worshipped the god of Israel. Neither 
she nor Jehoram, however, would be likely to take much 
trouble to keep the ten^le in repair; and the history of 
the measures taken by Joash will show us how it came 
to pass that the injuries inflicted by the hand of -time 
were not made -good. During the early years of his reign, 
Joash followed what was evidently the ancient custom of 
leaving the repairs needed by the temple to be done by the 
priests. They were expected to meet the cost out of the 
fixed revenues of the temple, such as thé proceeds of vows 
and sacriflces of atonement, and the incidental sources of 
income, such as the freewill offerings of people who came to 
offer sacriflces, or who required the good offices of the priests 
for any oth^r purpose. It was not unnatural that the piiests 
should have been expected^o keep the temple in repair, but 
it appeared that they were more anxious to look after them- 
selves than the sanctuary. They kept the money in their 
onrn hands, and the temple was left to gradual decay. At 
last, in. the twenty-third year of his reign, Joash took deci- 
sive measures. At his command, Jehoiada put a box, with 
a hole in the lid, by the altar, and into this box the door- 
keepers put all the money that was brought into the temple, 
leaving the priests, when deprived of this source of income, 
nothing but the proceeds of the guilt and sin-offerings. When 
there was enough money in the box, the chief priest, together 
with an officer sent by the king, counted it out, and ,paid it 
over to the carpenters and masons who were engag^ed in 
restoring the temple. It deserves remark that these eon- 
tractors were not required to give any account of the money 
handed over to them, for they dealt honestly. 'But eve» iuow 
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no gold or silver utensils could be bought, since all the avail* 
able money was required for the bidlding itself. Moreover» 
Joash greatly diminished the temple treasure by using it to 
buy off Ha2ael, who laid siege to Gath and threatened Jeru- 
salem, after humbling the northern kingdom* 

According to the Chronicles we must distinguish two 
periods in the life of Joash. That during which Jehoiada, 
who was married to his aunt Josheba, stood at his side, and 
that which elapsed after his death. As long as Jehoiada lived 
Joash served Yahweh ; but when the priest was dead, and was 
laid in the royal tomb at Jerusalem in reward for his services 
to Yahweh and the house of David, Joash was led away by the 
flattery of his followers, and together with all the people be 
deserted the temple of Yahweh, and served asherahs and idok. 
Vain were all the warnings of this prophets, for Joash would 
not hearken ; and at last when Zachariah, the son of Je-- 
hoiada, prophesied against him in the forecourt of the temple, 
and threatened Judah with the wrath of Yahweh, he ordered 
him to be stoned to death. '* May Yahweh see it and repay 
itr* cried the dying Zachariah; and his curse was fulfilled 
by the woe that Hazael brought upon Joash, and by his 
wretched end ; for when he came back wounded from, battle 
with the Syrians, he was murdered by two of his courtiers. 

This story is as inaccurate as most of those in the book 
of Chronicles. The accusation brought against Joash ol 
having deserted the temple and the service of Yahweh, witin 
all his people, is too vague and top sweeping to be admitted. 
But the older historian mentions in a few words Jehoiada's 
great influence upon the king for good, and «dso tells us how 
the latter fell by the hand of conspirators, though he knows 
nothing of his having received any wounds from the Syrians, 
which would indeed be strange, since he never fought with 
Hazael at all, but bought him off, as we have seen. It is 
therefore quite possible that the succession of events may 
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have been as follows : After Jehoiada's death, Joasli lost the 
affection of many of his subjects ; and when Zachariah, Je- 
hoiada*s son, made himself the mtothpiece of the malcontents 
he was put to death, not without compHcity on the pM of 
the king, upon whom, accordingly, his murder was revenged. 
In what respect the conduct of Joash underwent so great a 
change we do not know, but it is not difficult to guess ; for 
we know that twenty-three years after he came to the throne 
he began to put some check upon the arrogance of the priests, 
who were letting the temple fall mto ruins and appropriating 
all its revenues. The priests were doubtless far from pleased» 
but as long as Jehoiada was alive and sided with the king, 
all violent collisions were avoided. After the death of 
his benefactor, however, Joash may have carried out his 
measures with greater violence and harshness. The mediator 
between him and the priests was no more ; and if Zachariah 
presumed too much upon his father's services, it is not diffi- 
cult to see what the result would be. Joash, who had pro- 
bably been more or less hampered for some time past by his 
desire to treat the hoary Jehoiada with respect, would now 
be in no mood to yield to the pretensions of his son, and may 
very well have uttered a hasty word to the effect that he 
wished he were well rid of the insolent priest. When his 
followers took him at his word and found means to incite the 
populace to stone the king's enemy, the powerful clan that 
ministered at Yahweh's altar avenged themselves by mur- 
dering the king. But this view of the connection of events 
is only conjectural 

Joash was succeeded by his son Amaziah, whose first care 
was to bring his father's murderers to justice ; but we are 
expressly informed^ that he did not put the sons of the mur- 
derers to death, because it was written in the law-book of 
Moses : <* The fathers shall not be put to death for the sins 

• ' 2 Kings xir. 5, 6 ; 2 Chronicles zxv. 3, 4. 
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of their children, nor the children for those of their parents ; 
but whoever has done what is worthy of death, must bear 
the punishment himself'' Here the historians have fallen 
into a mistake, for the book of law in which these words are 
found* was not written in Amaziah's time. In this as in so 
many other instances the practice was reformed before the , 
precept. About this period, therefore, the general sense of 
justice and humanity triumphed over the barbarous custom 
of not only slaying the offender, but rooting out his whole 
femily with him. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall see how Amaziah reigned 
in considerable prosperity at first, but finally lost his crown. 
Here we need only add a few words on the power of the , 
priests at Jerusalem. 

We have already traced out the conceptions upon which 
the influence of a priesthood is based, and have observed the 
germs of a fature hierarchy in Israel.* Now it followed, from 
the nature of the case, that the servants of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem must have great advantages over all others. Living 
as they did in the immediate neighbourhood of the palace, 
and in constant requisition to place their art at the service of 
the king, they had certainly less freedom and independence 
than was enjoyed by other priests ; but at the same time the 
honour paid to the 'royal sanctuary was reflected upon its 
servants, and they might easily turn their connection with 
the court to account in extending their own influence. The 
chief priests were often in the palace, and took their place 
amongst the king's most intimate advisers ;^ and even priests 
of a subordinate rank were sometimes entrusted with im- 
portant pohtical functions. Thus David, when flying, from 
Absalom, chose the sons of the priests to bring him word of 

1 Deuteronomy xxiv. 16. » Vol II. pp. 183—185. 

" 2 Samuel yiii. 17, XX. 25 ; 1 Kings It. 4. 
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what was going on in Jerusalem» and Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadok, served him as. a messenger. Amongst Solomon'» 
ministers of state Azariah, the son of Zadok the priest, i& 
mentioned first,^ and Zabud, the son of Nathan, appears as a> 
priest and as " the king's friend."" Conversely, too, David's 
sons are said to have been priests,' and it is quite probable 
that they really exercised the priestly functions, as David 
himself did when the ark was brought to Jerusalem, and as 
Solomon did at the consecration of the temple/ 

The disruption of the kingdom struck a heavy blow at 
the general prestige of the priests of Jerusalem, no less than 
at that of their king ; but, on the other hand, iH greatly 
strengthened their influence in Judaii itself. As long as the 
twelve tribes were united, the temple at Jerusalem, though 
'the .principal sanctuary in the kingdom, had many rivals, 
some of them, such as the bamah a^ Gibeon, very near, but 
the most formidable, such as those at Beersheba, Gilgal, 
Bethel, Mount Carmel, and Dan, at a more or less con- 
siderable distance. Now, the disruption of the kingdom, 
while depriving the priests of Jerusalem of -all influence in 
the North, ' enabled them to overshadow their colleagues in 
Judjah all the more completely, and to reduce them to entire 
dependence upon themselves. 

The course of events during the first century after Solo- 
mon's death was exactly calculated to increase the power of 
the priesthood at Jerusalem. There were no great civil or 
religious conflicts here, as there were in northern Israel. 
There all the agitations caused at first by the changes of 
dynasty, and afterwards by the struggle against Baal, had 
conspired to raise the prophets, ilito the position of popular 
leaders ; artd their influence naturally impaired that of the 

^ 1 Songs iv. 2. 
* 1 EIngs IV. 5, "where priest should stand instead of principal officer, 
' 2 Samuel yiiL 18, where priests should stand for chief rulers, 
* 2 Samuel vi 14. 17, 18 ; 1 Kings viü. 54, 55, 64. 
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priests. But ia Jadah this was not the case. We have nat 
a single trustworthy report of the appearance of a prophet 
in Judah during the two first centuries after the disruption, 
for the stories in Chronicles deserve no credcAce. The priests 
accordingly becaine more and more firmly established as the 
spiritual leaders of the people. 

The worship of Baal was not so long established in Judah 
as in the northern kingdom ; and consequently the reaction 
against it gave a less powerful stimulus to the religious life 
of the exclusive worshippers of Yahweh. Accordingly, no 
prophet led the people in their attack upon the Syrian god; 
but it was the chief priest, Jehoiada, who brought about the 
fall of Athaliah, with the help of the body-guard. It was only 
natural that this Jehoiada, who had placed the king upon 
ihe throne azid was his chief adviser all his life, should have 
done much towards increasing the power of the priesthood. 
It is far from accidental that in his day the temple was re- 
stored, and the duties and privileges of the priests regulated. 

Jehoiada appears to have been anything but friendly to 
the prophets, for one of the measures he took in the interests 
of public worship was to entrust the preservation of order 
within the precincts of the temple to a strong body of officers, 
who were instructed, amongst other things, to ** put any mad 
fellow who prophesies into the stocks, with a chain round 
his neck."^ Even in the northern kingdom we haVe seen" a 
band of mihtary messmates, as they were laughing together 
over their wine, call one of the "inspired" servants of 
' Yahweh a madman ; but this by no means shows that the 
prophets were in any way slighted, or put under restraint. 
A title, however, which means Httle or nothing in the mouths 
of a jovial company of soldiers, becomes profoundly signi- 
ficant now that it has found its way into the official instruc- 
tions issued to the guardians of the temple. In itself, 

> Jeremüih laix. 26. • * See p. 175. 
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however, snch a regulation is by no means surprising ; for a 
priest, whose duties are of an. essentially formal character, 
and who has constantly to conduct religious ceremonies in 
accordance with fixed regulations, is by his very nature 
opposed to the prophet, who will not hear of a written law, 
but speaks out in accordance with the impulse from within 
the thing that his god reveals. Prophets and priests accor- 
dingly must almost inevitably come into collision with each 
other. In the temple especially, where everything had to be 
done in the prescribed form, the prophets might easily intro- 
duce confusion; and it was not unnatural that Jehoiada 
should take measures to restrain them within due limits, 
when he regulated the temple service. 

The priests, in their turn, were reduced by Jehoiada's 
ordinances to dependence upon the king, and an end was put 
to their irresponsible appropriation of the rich temple reve- 
nues ; but, on the other hand, the officiating families were 
now secured in the receipt of a regular income, and had a 
more definite position in the state assigned them. Individu- 
ally, the members of the priestly order might find the old 
state of affairs preferable, but some restriction of personal 
hbérty was highly conducive to the general influence of the 
priesthood as a body. 

In Solomon's time Zadok, of the tribe of Levi, stood, as 
,we know, at the head of the priests of Jerusalem. Now, in<» 
ancient times the tie that united the various members of one 
. family was very close, and it was considered one of the first 
duties of the head of a clan to push his relatives forward. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that all the ofl&ces at the great 
sanctuary should gradually be filled by members of the 
" l^ouse of Zadok ;" that is to say, by the sons and other 
relatives of the chief priest, together with their dependents. 
And since Levites had begun to be selected as priests in pre- 
ference to others long before the temple was built, we may 
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aBSnme that in Solomon's time most of the hamahs were 
under the care of Levites. These Levites would, in many 
instances, espouse the cause of their brothers at Jerusalem, 
who, in their turn, would use their influence at court to 
secure to some member of the tribe any good place which 
might from time to time fall vacant at any of the sanctuaries. 
Thus all but Levites were gradually excluded from the priestly 
office, and "the sons of Levi" became the only priests in 
Judah. 

The more completely the Levites developed into a priestly 
caste, the greater was the danger that threatened the spiritual 
life of Judah ; for priests are always apt to concentrate their 
attention upon their temples, altars, religious practices and 
ceremonies — in a word, upon the externals of religion. If 
tiiey gain a complete ascendancy over their fellow-believers, 
then the faithful become their absolute slaves, religion de- 
generates into formalism, and the life of the soul is choked 
by observance of the Law. 

We shall presently see that Judah did not escape these 
dangers. 



Chapter XVL 

THE EABLIEST ISRAELITISH LAW BOOK 
Exodus XXL— XXIII. 39. 

WHEN speaking of King Jehoshaphat, of Judah, we 
mentioned in passing that the book of Chronicles 
represents him as having done a great deal towards regu- 
lating the administration of justice. We will now examine 
the statement^ more in detail. Jehoshaphat, we ate told, 
appointed judges in all the cities, and exhorted them to fear 
Yahweh, and to remember that partiaUty, injustice, and 

^ 2 Qhronicles xix. 5 — IL 
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venality, were contrary to' his will. Moreover, he establiahed 
a supreme court at Jerasalem to watch over tiie religions aad 
socii^ interests of his kingdom. In this court both priests 
and Levites on the one hand, and laymcfti on the other, had 
seats ; the former under the presidency of the high priest, 
the latter nnder that of ** the prince of the house of Judab.'* 
To this court the other judges were to come for instructions 
when any question was too hard for them to decide them- 
selves. This college of judges at Jerusalem, then, was not 
a tribunal to which those who felt aggrieved by the decision 
of a lower court might appeal. Any such procedure was ex- 
cluded by the behef that tiie sentence of every judge was a 
word of God, £rom which any appeal to a higher authority 
was inconceivable. It was only if the judge himself felt un- 
able to pronounce a decision that the case was taken before 
the court in Jerusalem. 

We are hardly entitled to accept it as a fact that Jehofi^- 
phat made any such regulations as these, on the mere autho- 
rity of the book of Chronicles, which so consistently exalts 
this prince. At any rate the distinction here drawn between 
priests, that is sons of Aaron, and other Levites, certainly 
dates from a later period. Bat of course the administration 
of justice must have been gradually regulated as time went 
on. The legend of Moses' father-in-law, Jethro, advising 
him to appoint judges,^ brings vividly before us the causes 
which induced the monarchs to take this matter in hand. 
The more thoroughly the Israehtes became accustomed to 
the settled government of the kings, and understood that 
each of them must no longer do what seemed good in his 
own eyes, the more numerous did the cases become in whioih 
they needed the decision of their king as the supreme judge. 
Bemember, for instance, the account of Absalom standing at 
the city gate of Jerusalem to win over all those who, from 

* Compare VoL II., p. 89. 
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every part of the kingdom, came to appeal to Da^id.^ The 
admixustration of justioe, therefore, gradually Deeame aiask 
too heavy for the shouldi^s of the king alone, and it seemed 
advisable that there should be judges in each of the prin- 
cipal cities. Where none were already established, the king 
iROttld of course be ihe natural person to appoint them ; and 
ihe establishment of a supreme court at JerusaJem would 
follow as a matter of course. No doubt some similar pro- 
vision was made in Samaria. 

It is uncertain when the administration of justice was 
first regulated on this general plan. We only ki^ow that the 
scheme was in 'full operation two and a half centuries after 
JdioahAphat; for the book of Peuteronomy^ assumes the 
existence of numerous local courts of justice and of the 
supreme court at J^usalem, and warns all the judges very 
emphatically that they must render implicit obedience to the 
precepts of the Levitical priests and *< the judge in the place 
which Yahweh shall choose." Indeed, anyone who defies 
these supreme authorities is declared guilty of death. 

The speci|l date at which these regulations were intro- 
duced is a matter of less importance than the character of 
the religious, moral, and social principles in accordance wiUi 
which justice was administered, or at any rate ought toJxave 
been administered in the opinion of the most enlightened 
Israelites. What these principles were we may to some 
extent gather jErom the book of law contained in Sxodus 
xxL^ — ^xiiL 19. 

There is something to be said in support of the belief 
that this book was written in the first century after the dis- 
ruption, but this is by no means certain. Nor can we be 
3ure that it was composed in the kingdom of Judah. In the 
book of Exodus it appears in the middle of a story ihat we 
shall deal with later on, dating from the time of the fall of 

» See pp. 56, 67. ' D^aieronomy xvi. 18— xviL 12. 
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northern Israel, but it is certainly older than this story itself, 
and is at any rate the oldest Israehtish book of law that we 
possess. Let us see what it contains.^ 

The subject matter of the code is extremely varied, and 
we cannot lay too much stress upon the fact that it gives 
neither the first nor the chief place to the regulation of forms 
of worship. It is very clear that its compilers believed that 
a virtuous life was the most acceptable service that could be 
offered to Yahweh. It is true the code enjoins the obser- 
vance of the three feasts, which, according to the historians, 
were celebrated in Jerusalem as early as in the time of 
Solomon,^ namely, the feast of imleavened bread, the feast 
of first-fruits, and the feast of harvest; but all it says con- 
cerning them is that every male Israelite must appear before 
Yahweh 'on these occasions, of course not empty-handed; 
that all the bread used at sacrifices must be unleavened ; 
and that the fat of a sacrificed beast must not Be kept till the 
following day.* When we compare these simple precepts with 
the elaborate triviahties of a later day, we are pleased to see 
how little importance was as yet attached to minute regu- 
lations of ceremonial worship by the guiding spirits of the 
ninth century b.c. But, of course, the code extols liberahty 
in making presents to the sanctuary. The Israelite is to re- 
linq^uish the first-fruits of his com, oHve, and grape harvest; 
to buy off his first-bom son by a substitutionary sacrifice; 
to dedicate the firstlings of all his clean beasts to Yahweh on 
the eighth day; and to present all these first-fruits to him in 
his sanctuary.^ 

We must not suppose, however, from this moderation in 
prescribing so-called rehgious duties, that the worshippers 
of Yahweh observed no other usages than those which we 

» 1 Kings ix. 25. * Exodus xxiii. 14—18. 

* Exodus zxii. 29, 30, xxiii. 19a. 
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have mentioned. On the contrary, their religious customs 
were numerous and varied. This very code forbids the 
Israelites to eat the flesh of any animal that has been 
killed by a beast of prey.^ It also forbids them to boil a 
kid in its mother's milk,' and commands them to observe 
the sabbath and to let the land lie fallow every seventh year." 
Doubtless these are only a few of the usages established by 
custom amongst the worshippers of Yahweh, and enforced 
by many of his priests. Only to mention a single point, 
there can be no doubt that the distinction between clean 
and unclean foods existed when this code was drawn up; but 
remarkably enough both this and many other religious usages 
are passed over in' absolute silence here, being considered of 
less importance apparently than the points upon which stress 
is laid. 

The matters most insisted on have reference to social 
topics, and are treated in a spirit which commands our 
special admiration when we consider the period at which the 
precepts were issued. First of all come the laws of slavery.* 
Of course, the law-giver has no idea of abolishing this insti- 
tution, which was as natural in ancient times as it is mon- 
strqus and detestable in our own. So far from thinking of 
putting an end to it, our law-giver even declares that, although 
a man who kills his male or female slave upon the spot must 
pay for the offence with his own life, yet if he inflicts such 
injuries upon them that they live for a day or two and then 
die, he need not be punished at all, inasmuch as *' this slave 
is his own property."* Nevertheless he endeavours to soften 
the lot of the slaves as much as possible, though he makes a 
distinction in this respect, thoroughly characteristic of the 
age, between a Hebrew and a foreign slave. ^ An Israehte 
must not be retained as a slave permanently, but must be 

> Exodus zxü. 31. * Exodus xxüL 196. * Exodus xxüL 10-12. 

* Exodus xxi. 2-11. * Exodus xxi. 20, 21. 
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restored to liberty without any ransom after six years' ser- 
yice. If he was married when he became a slave, as wus 
often the case with debtors, then his wife must be released 
with him ; but if he had married while a slave, his wife and 
children remained the property of his master. Should he 
prefer slaved to freedom, which might well be the case if he 
had married while a slave and had a family, his master must 
take him to a sanctuary of Yahweh, and there bore his ear 
with an awl to the door-post, which signified that he was his 
slave for life. The law-giver insisted, with especial earnest- 
ness, that if a man should take a female slave for an in- 
ferior wife, as. Abraham and Jacob did in the legend, he 
should treat her well. 

That the lawgiver's penal code is severe, and that he does 
not shrink from exacting the penalty of death is only what 
we should expect. A man who kills another,* even by acci- 
dent, must be put to death, unless he can escape to a place 
of refuge such as an altar; but even this is no protection to a 
•deUberate murderer. Again, whoever raises his hand against 
father or mother, or even curses them,* must be put to death, 
and so must kidnappers .• Finally, the same penalty is enacted 
against everything regarded as preeminently Oanaanitish, 
namely witchcraft, unnatural lust, and idolatry.* 

Compared with many another code, even-of modern times, 
these Israelitish laws of the ninth century b.o. are decidedly 
merciful. The extreme penalty of death is only enacted in 
comparatively few cases ; and with regard to personal in- 
juries the fierceness' of irevenge is tempered by the law of 
retribution, "eye for eye, tooth for tooth;" whereas in the 
numerous cases in -which a man is more or less directly 
responsible for injuries which have befallen another, very 

1 Compwe Vol. I., p. 105. * Exodus xxL 12-15, 17. 

' Exodus xxi. 16 ; compare Vol. II., p. 358. 
* Exodus xxii. IS— 20. 
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equitable rules of compensation are laid down, and the oppor- 
tunity is offcen given to the offender of atoning for his deed ' 
by the payment of a fine.^ 

Theft is to be punished by the infliction of a fine of four ' 
or five times the value of the stolen property, und in default 
the culprit may be taken or sold as a slave. Under certain 
circumstanqes a person suspected of a theft which he denies 
may clear himself by an oath. A man who has deceived a 
woman must marry her instantly, unless her father should 
refuse to allow it, in which case the culprit must pay him 
the ordinary amount of a woman's dowry.* 

The passages in the code which most excite our admira- 
tion are its exhortations to humanity :" ** Never oppress a 
stranger, .for you yourselves were strangers once in Egypt, 
and know how weary is the stranger's lot. Injure no widow 
or orphan, for Yahweh listens to their cries, and will inflict a 
fearful punishment. Exact no usury from your poor brothers. 
If you have taken a poor man's coat in pledge return it to 
him before sun-set, for he will need it to cover him at night. 
Neither bear false witness nor pronounce false judgment to 
please the populace. Neither give the great^ any preference 
in pronouncing judgment, nor oppress the poor." And mark 
the noble spirit of the precept that follows! "If you see 
your enemy's ox or ass going astray, or falling under its 
burden, you must take it back to him, and must leave your 
own work to help it up." ' The claims of humanity reigned 
so supreme in the mind of this lawgiver that he insists upon 
the observance of the sabbath expressly for sake of the male 
and female slaves, who must have rest, he urges, just as much 
as other people ; and the reason he gives for wshing the fields, 
the vineyards, and the olive gardens to be left untilled, and 
hold a sabbath every seventh year, is that the poor may then 

' Exodus xxi. 22-36. » i;xodu8;xxiL 1—17. 

* Exodus XXÜ. 21—27, xxUL 1—12. * After an amended version. 
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be allpwed'ta come and take whatever, grows of itself, .oud tbat. 
the. beasts may have what, they leave. Now, . however misT 
taken such a law may be in the interns of the poor .them- 
selves, whom it would; throw out of work, every, seventh year, 
yet the: fact. that the law-giver rests the religioup observa^e 
uppn. this, grpund rather, thap upon any other, is a.strikiag- 
proof of his . kindly dispositiQU. . 

It 19 obvious at once that this book of law differs imaany 
e99€mtial respects from, a modem code^ It may. ha said to 
ei^ic^t rather thw. tp ordain. This isn$ii)ural enough ; for 
the code was not promulgated by any peraon ojr coi^oration 
who hM power tp enforce it, aqd it depended, largely, for- its 
observance or^.the conscience and,tbe person^ conydctions. of* 
the several judges,, who were only partially controlled by 
public opinion* A code of laws. in.Israel was not so much. a. 
set of ei]^ctmexits to the letter of which. the judge was houad» 
as a.general guide to the, Q,pirit.in which he was to act 

A, book of law such. as. we have just, examined doest not 
* teach' us the presmg necessities of the age and. the manner, 
iu whifth they werp met, but reveals the spirit. by, which, ih^ 
bpst Israelites of the period.were actuated ; and the admirar 
tion which we feel for so much that is cputained in the code 
greatly stimulates, our interest ift. the historj^ of. Isr^ers . 
religiQ«, 

I!he fact is that when we think of the opinions which the 
ancient, worshippers of Yahweh enteiéained concerning their, 
god, and the way in which tb<ey thought they could serye and. 
propitiate him, we. sometimes, ask. ourselves: What, does it 
reall;^ sigmfy that the worship of tbis.Yahweh.was pwsaerved? 
What would it have mattered if theaitar9> massehaks^ ashemhs, 
and what not, that were us.ed.i» the. service of Yahweh,. had 
gradually been diverted to the worship of Baal or. Astarte, of 
Chemosh or Milcom ? — ^In itself it would matter nothing. 
Whether the ancients sought to appease Yahweh with an 
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offering or preferred to sacrifice to Baal oomeffdiOP exaotlythe- 
same thing. Whether they held the pig and tbehare in. 
abomination* as unclean beasts, or bh>ught them in pre-^ 
ference^ to all other oreattire» to the altar, is noif of( the- 
smailest oonsequenoe. WheÜier they sanctified the se^^nth 
day of' the Treek as a^ day of rest^ or rather oelebratiBd the* 
feast of the new moon, made them neither better nor worse. 
The salvation of the woriddoes not depend on ontwaord thing» 
like these. But it is very closely connected' with the trinmph* 
of 'morality. If, as was-really the case with the masseSj the 
service' of Yahweh had'oniy differed in namesy in ceremoniee, 
and in outward' usages of religion fronr the service of' the 
other godSj then it might have fallen, as< the worehip of^ 
hundreds of ' gods and goddesses has* fallen, without any loss' 
to Üie worid. But when wer see thftfc' the kernel of these; 
worshippers of Yahweh maintained the claims of morality,, 
and felt that IsraeFs god wns beet served by uprightness,, 
by honour; chastity, humanity; and the spirit of good-will ; 
then we begin to take a deep and genuine interest in the^ 
history of 'the worship of their* god. 

And this is why we rejoiced in Yahweh's triumph ovear 
Baal alike in Jttdah and in northern Israd. 



Chapitee XVIL 

I8fiAEIi UNDEB JEQEIOBOAM II. 
2:KiKQs;XIV.; FbaucXLV.; Dsüisbohokt. XXXIII.. 

ABOUT'liie.yeaT- 825 b.o. the two Israelitish kingdoms 
-^JL were alike prosperous. Ih the North, Joash had 
already been on the throne for fifteen years. He had ' de- 
feated* the Syrians repeatedly, and* had reconquered fronr 
them a great part of the territory they had wrested from' his 
predecessors. In Judah, Amaziah had waged war against 
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the Edomites ^th saoh complete success that even their 
capital, Selah or Petra, had fallen into his hands. But at 
the end of his campaign in Edom, Amaziah sought a quarrel 
with Joash, 'who sent the following answer to his challenge : 
'* Once on a time the thistle of Lebanon sent a message to the 
cedar of Lebanon, and said^ * Give my son your daughter for 
his wife.* But, meanwhile, the wild beasts walked over the 
thistle and trampled it down. And now the thistle's fate will 
be yours. You have beaten the Edomites, and had better 
stop at home and boast your prowess there ! Why should 
you rush upon your own ruin ? " But Amaziah was not to 
be put off; and, indeed, the contemptuous tone of the war- 
ning given ViiTn by Joash was hardly calculated to divert him 
from his purpose. So he brought his army into the field, 
but was utterly routed at Beth-shemesh. Amaziah himself 
fell into the conqueror's hands, and Jerusalem surrendered. 
The victorious army marched in triumph through a breach 
in the wall, and Joash returned to Samaria, carrying with 
him the treasures of Yahweh's temple and the royal palace, 
and the noblest Judaeans as hostages. Thus Judah became 
a province of Israel. 

The Chronicler has a good deal to add. He teUs us^ that 
when Amaziah reckoned up the forces which he could bring 
into the field against the Edomites, he found his army too 
small, though it numbered three hundred thousand heavy- 
armed soldiers . So he hired a hundred thousand Israelite mer- 
cenaries for a hundred talents (thirty or forty thousand pounds) 
as auxiharies. As he was on the point of setting out with 
this army, a certain prophet came to him and commanded 
him, in Yahweh's name, to dismiss these mercenaries, for 
Israel's god would have no dealings with the Ephraimites. 
Amaziah was only to muster his own troops, for his god 
could give the victory to whom he would. " But what of aU 

^ 2 Chronicles zxv. 
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the money I have paid them already?'.' cried Amaziah, for lie 
could not bear to think of spending so much treasure for no- 
thing. *' Yahweh can give you more than that/' said the man 
of God; and, thus encouraged, the king dismissed his auxili- 
aries. But the Israelites themselves were deeply offended by 
the insult, and in revenge they attacked the pities of Judah, 
slew three thousand men, and made enormous booty, while 
Amaziah's «army was still in Edom. This monarch's subse- 
quent defeat at the hands of Joash was only what he de- 
served ; for, when he had conquered the Edomites, he wor- 
shipped their gods. A certain prophet warned him of his 
sin, but he answered haughtily, *' Who made you the king's 
counsellor ? Hold your peace, or you shall be whipped ! " 
Then the man of God forbore to warn him further, and said 
with a sigh, ** I see that God has determined to destroy you I 
For if not, you would have listened to my counsel." The 
justice of his surmise appeared &om Amaziah's arrogance 
towards Joash, and the ruin in which it involved him. 

The enormous figures which appear in this account are, 
as we know, nothing unusual with the Chronicler ; and the 
worship of Edom's gods by Amaziah is doubtless a pure sup- 
position, made to account for the terrible humiliation suffered 
by a prince who was said to have '' done what was right in 
the eyes of Yahweh." 

Soon after conquenng Jerusalem, king Joash died, and 
left a powerful kingdom to his son Jeroboam, whom we call 
Jeroboam IE., to distinguish him from the first king of Israel. 
This monarch extended his rule far wider yet, for by his 
sword, as the Israelite historian boasts, Yahweh delivered 
Israel from the hand of the Syrians. All the territory that 
had been lost under his predecessors, Jeroboam recovered; 
and he so completely reunited the district beyond Jordan to 
his kingdom that during his reign the clans that were settled 
there were accurately enrolled by name and number in the 
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royal archives.^ TIihb the prophecy of Jonah, the <fion of 
Amittai, that Jaioboam .should mie .from Hamath to the 
Pead Bea, was .literally fulfilled. — Xhis Jonah, whose pro- 
pheoy unfortunately is lost, is the hero of the little book 
^called after him, to whioh we shall return in the next volume. 
These boundaries, from Hamath to the Dead Sea, do .not 
include Judah ; and it appears that the kingdom, though 
completely hmnbled, made tributary, and forced to submis- 
sion by the pledges of its good behaviour held by Joash, 
nevertheless retained a certain amount of independence. At 
any rate Amazioh remained at Jerusalem even after his 
defeat, and when he lost his life through a coni^iracy, his son 
Uzziah, also called Azariah, succeeded him.- AU this appears 
exceedingly strange, for we cannot see why Joash should 
not have completely incorporated Judah with Israel when 
he had captured Jerusalem and carried away 'the hostages to 
Samaria. Were the JudsBans so profoundly. attached to the 
dynasty of David that Joash dreaded constant insurrections 
should it be displaced ? It may be so. But there is ^a date 
given in the book of Kings ^ which makes us suspect i;hat 
Joash really went much further than we are told. The 
statement referred to is this — ^that Uzziah did not become 
king of Judah till the twenty-seventh year of king Jeroboam 
of Israel. Now, since we are also told that Amaziah sur- 
vived Joash only fifteen years,' it follows that if Uzziah had 
succeeded him immediately his accession would have fallen 
in the fifteenth, not diie twenty-^seventh year of Jeroboam. 
How are we to account for this gap of twelve years which 
appears to have elapsed between the death of Amaziah and 
the accession of his son ? Does it not point to the condusion 
1;hat for some time the kings of nocEthern Israel swayed the 
sceptre over Judah also ? If so, the writer of the booik of 
Eings, w^o held that the descendants of David were the 

» 1 Chronicles v. 17. « 2 Kings xv. 1. «2 Kings xiv. 17. 
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only legal occupants of the throne óf Judah,^ fictitiously 
protracted the reign of Amaziah to the term df nine and 
twenty years^ (that is to the end of hii life), and then made 
his son succeed him without an interval If this does not 
satisfy us we must suppose that there is a mistake in the 
year of Uz^ialh's accession. 

But however we may explain the dates, and whether we 
suppose Uzziah to have heen Jeroboam's acknowledged vassal 
tiU the seven and twentieth year of the latter*s reign, or 
whether we believe Judah to have retained its position as a 
separate kingdom even after Amaziah's defeat, it is at any 
rate certain that to the day of his death Jeroboam held Judah 
more or less completely in his power ; for he had a garrison 
in the important harbour of Elath, the key to the peninsula 
of Sinai, and it was not till ^fter his death that tJzziah suc- 
ceeded in recovering the place.' 

Jeroboam's reign was one of the most prosperous and 
brilliant periods of Israel's history, and though unhappily 
we know but few particulars about it, the king himself is 
referred to in several poetns which we still possess. 

It is highly probable that the forty-fifth Psalm was com- 
posed on the occasion of one of Jeroboam's marriages ; and 
this poem is so remarkable on many grounds that it deserves 
to be given at length. It runs as follows : — 

My heart overflows with goodly words, 

For it thinks : " I work for a king !" 

May my tongue be like the .pen of a skilful writer I 
Thou art fairer than all the. children of men ; 

Grace is poured out on thy lips ; . 

Therefore Yahweh blesses ihee for ever. 
Gird on thy sword, O hero I 

Thy glory and thine adornment. 

* Compare Vol. IT., r- 39G, « 2 KingB xiv. 2. » 2 Kings xiv. 22. 
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Bide forth in thy majesty, 

To give proof of justice and righteous mercy f 

Dread deeds shall thy right hand teach thee. 
Sharp are thine arrows ; 

Peoples sink under thee ; 

To the heart of the king's enemies [they pierce]. 
Yahweh has established thy throne to eternity ; ' 

A righteous sceptre is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou lovest virtue and hatest iniquity ; 

Therefore Yahweh, thy god, has anoiuted thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
In myrrh and aloes and cassia are thy garments steeped» 

Prom ivory palaces^ the sound of the harp rejoices thee. . 
The daughters of kings are amongst thy treasures ; 

There stands the queen at thy right hand. 

Adorned with the treasures of Ophir ! 
Listen, daughter, see and incline thine ear I « 

Forgeft thy people and forget thy- father's house I 
The king' longs for thy beauty ; 

He is thy lord, do thou reverence him. 
Tyre seeks to gain thy favour. 

The richest Tyrians bring thee presents. 
AU glorious is the princess in her chamber ; 

Her garments are wrought with gold. 
In embroidered robes is she brought to the king ; 

Maidens after her, her companions. 

They Ukewise are brought to thee. 
They are brought with joy and gladness ; 

They enter the royal palace I 
May thy sons succeed thy fathers; 

May'st thou make them princes in all the land ! 
I will praise thy name from generation to generation ; 

That the tribes may glorify thee for ever. 

* Compare 1 Kings xxii. 39. 
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Since two verses of this poem^ are quoted in a very in- 
correct translation in the New Testament,^ we had Better 
dwell upon them for a moment longer. The passage I have 
rendered, " So Yahweh, thy god, has anointed thee,'* is 
usually translated ** Therefore, God ! thy God has anointed 
thee ;" and it is a fact that the Hebrew text does not contain 
the name of Yahweh. Now, to understand what right we 
have to read "Yahweh, thy god," in place of ** God, thy god," 
you must know that in the book of Psalms, as we now have 
it, there is one section (Psalms xlii. — Ixxxiii.) in which the 
name of Yahweh is seldom used (only forty-four times) and 
that of God very often (two hundred and six times); whereas 
in the rest of the psalms it is just the other way (God ap- 
pearing twenty- three times and Yahweh six hundred and forty). 
•The only explanation of this curious fact is the supposition 
that these psalms once formed a separate book by themselves, 
and that their collector preferred for some reason to speak of 
God rather than Yahweh, and therefore almost always changed 
the latter into the former when he found it in the poems he 
took up into his collection. We are, therefore, simply restoring 
the original words in rendering the passage, ** Yahweh, thy 
god. '* It is certain, at any rate, that the poet never addressed 
his hero as ** god," for however high the rank may be which 
this poem in common with other Hebrew utterances assigns 
to Yahweh's anointed, the Israelites never went the length 
of deifying their princes. In the seventh verse the Hebrew, 
as it stands*, says, " Thy throne, God," but most likely a 
word has fallen out, and the poet really wrote " Yahweh has 
established thy throne." 

The writer to whom we owe the introduction and the 
conclusion of our present book of Deuteronomy has taken 
up into his work a poem which was probably written in the 

* Verse» 6 and 7. • Hebcews i 8. 
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time of Jeroboam II. The auihorputs it into the "motith of 
Moses, as a blessing pronounced over the sons of Israel 
by him shortly before his death ; but taken in its true his- 
torical setting, it maybe regarded as one of the proofs of tbe 
power to which Israel rose under Jeroboam II., and the pride 
with which many of his subjects raised their heads as mem- 
bers of the " house of Jacob." This remarkable poem bears 
all the more striking witness to the enthusiasm felt by the 
people for Jeroboam, from the fact that it was written by a 
Judsean. It is a counterpart of tTie so-called ** blessing of 
Jacob, "^ and includes a longer or shorter prayer for each of 
the tribes except Simeon, which had completely melted into 
Judah. There are many obscure passages in the song, and 
here and there the translation is uncertain. 

A short epitome of Israel's history opens the poem : 

Yahweh came from Sinai 

And wfent before them from Seir : 
\ His light streamed forth from the mount of Paran 

And he came from the desert of Kadesh. 
Prom his right hand came help for them ; 

He truly loved the tribes. 
AU thy holy ones went with thee 

And followed after thy feet. 
And Moses preached thy words 

And gave instruction to us. 
The community of Jacob gained an inheritance 

And there came a king to rule Jeshurun, 
When the heads of the people gathered together 

And Israel's tribes assembled. 

'* Jeshurun*' appears again in this song as a name for 
Israel, and also in one other passage.^ It is a pls^ upon tba 
sound of the name Israel, and sonifies ''the righteous ". qr 

» Compare Yol. I., pp. 131, 294 ; VoL II., p. 209. 
* Deuteronomy xxidi. 15. 
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<' the Tirtuous," whieii aooords peifectly*nra;Ui ti^ designation ^ 
of Israel's forefathers as "the holy ones." 

After this introduction oome wsymg^B appropriate to the 
several tribes. E^uben, who appears in the legends of the 
-patriarohs as the eldest of the 'brothers, occupies the fore- 
most place here also, though the poet has little to say of 
him, while he dwells with obvious sympathy upon the tribes 
comprised in the ^ngdom of Judah. 

May Beuben Hve and not die ! 
May his niimbers ne'er be few ! 

Hearken Yahweh ! to Judah's voice 
And bring him bis^ck to his people ! ' 

May his territory spread afar, 
May he be helped against his foes ! 

Break thou the loins of his enemies, 

And let them that hate him rise no more ! 

É 

Thy thummim and urim [0 Yahweh !] are held by 
thy Faithful One, 

Whom thou didst try .at Massah, 

With whom thou didst strive at Meribah ; 
Who says of his father and mother : 

I care not for them ! 
Who denies his brothers 

And regards not his very sons. 
But they mark thy word. 

They observe thy covenant, 
They teach Jacob thy ordinances, 

And Israel thy law ; 
They make incense rise before thee 

And bring sacrifices to thine altar, 
Yahweh I bless their xoight 

And accept the wozik of their hands in grace ! 
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May Yahweh*s Loved One dwell safely by Him 

Who protects him ever, 
And dwells between his shoulders. 

It is obvious that ** Yahweh's Loved One " is Benjamin, in 
whose district the great temple stood. The poet could there- 
fore sing of Yahwëh as sitting between the shoulders and on 
the neck of Benjamin. It is clear, also, that '< Yahwek's 
Faithful One " is the priestly tribe of Levi ; but we cannot 
explain the alhision to the trial at Massah and Meribab. 
These places are mentioned more than once in the accounts 
of Israel's wanderings in the desert,^ but never in a con- 
nection that explains these words. They, probably, refer to 
a legend that has not come down to us. 

The poet now goes on to the tribe of Joseph, or Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the glory of whose territory he first celebrates 
and then goes on: 

May the favour of Him who dwells^ in the bush come 
upon Joseph's head, 

On the crown of the prince of his brothers ! 
The first-bom of his bullocks is noble ; 

His horns are like horns of a buffalo. 
He hurls down the peoples with them. 

The extremest peoples of earth ! 

The first-bom of Joseph's bullocks means the ]dng of 
Israel, in this case Jeroboam 11. 

The blessings on the remaining tribes contain nothing 
remarkable, except the honourable mention of a celebrated 
place of offering which was situated in the territory of Zebulon 
and Issachar, perhaps on Mount Carmel or Mount Tabor. 

> Exodus xvii. 7 ; Numbers xx. 13 ; Beuteronomy ix, 22. 

* Compare Exodus iii«, 2 fif. • 
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This is a fresh proof that at this period no one dreamed of 
confining legal sacrifices to Jerusalem. The yerses ran as 
follows : — 

Eejoice in thy going out, Zebulon, 

And Issachar in thy tents ! 
They call the tribes to the mountain, 

And make true offerings there ; 
For they draw to themselves what the seas produce 

And the treasures hid in the sand. 

The song concludes with the following words : — 

There is no god like Jeshurun's god, 

Who comes riding on the heaven to help thee, 

In his glory upon the clouds. 
That ancient god is a refuge, 

Israel rests on his arms eternal 
He drove out thine enemies before thee, 

And cried, ** Destroy ! " 
So Israel dwelt in safety. 

The race of Jacob apart. 
In a land of corn and wine, 

Whose heavens drop, down dew. 
Hail to thee, Israel ! Who is like thee ? 

Thou people victorious through Yahweh, 
Who is the shield of thy succour ; 

Who is the sword of thy glory ! 
Thine enemies come cringiug before thee. 

While thou treadest upon their heights ! 

This remarkable song deserves all the more attention 
from the circumstance that its' author was a Judsean. This 
is evident from his putting Judah next after Eeuben, and from 
the^glowing terms in which he mentions the Levitical priest- 
hood and the temple at. Jerusalem. This Judaaan, then, ex- 
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presBeaJbia. widx thathis oounk^^maj be roiunted -with laranU 
aiid dw€dl8.i?ith gieat delight upon the king of Josepii'i=^lioxii8i 
In all this he certainly did not stand alone, but osfaresaed; 
the conviction of many of his countrymeji. It is therefore 
no very rash conjecture that the conspiracy which cost Ama- 
ziah his life aimed at the overthrow of the Davidic house and 
the complete incorporation of Judah with Israel. If this was 
so the conspirators were thwarted by the attachment of the 
** people of the land,*' that is to say, of the masses, to the 
house of David; and'Uzziah succeeded to his father's throne. 

Such wete the feelings of the common people, for whom 
the grand conception of Israel's unity had no charm. But 
loftier natures kept the. ideal clearly before their minds, not 
only in the North, where of course Judah*s holding aloof from 
Ephraim was looked upon with disapproval, but even in the 
South, where many a one would* have sacrificed the. dynasty 
of David, whether joyfiilly or with, regret, for the sake of 
making Yahweh's people one again. . 

This longing to see the two kingdoms united, springing 
from the beUef that they oTight to be so, finds striking ex- 
pression in certain other writings of this period, which we 
must now examine from this special point of! view. The 
eighth century B.C. was the period of Israers greatest literary 
glory, which wias chiefly due to the activityof ! the prophets. 
We have already examined much of what was committed to 
writing at this period, for it was the era of "^ the Yahwist and 
the elder Elohist* (to be. carefully distinguished from the 
younger Elohist, or author of the Book of Origins) whose 
nazxfttivea we still poAsesa iii<. the. booka^ of Genesis^ and 
Exodus, woven together, supplemented^ aiid.som0times^.ala8:J 
curtailed by the latest general, editor- of~ Üie. Beniateueh* 
Aboutth^ time the saane on other, writers compo^d^awgood 

^See VblX,pp.307flF. 
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mjBaxj'oI tbe nacrativds about the Judges, Samuel, Saul, 
Davkl» azid« bis successors, which we still possess. It is 
impossible for us^ to fix. with certainty how much of all 
this* literature arose. iu northern Israel, and how much in 
Judah : but, if we possessed their separate works in. a^ 
complete form, we should, perhaps, have causa to believe 
that the elder Elohist was an Ephraixnite, and the Yahwist 
a JucUean, though this is little better than, a guess. in the , 
present state of our knowledge. The question, howevfir,^is- 
of no great consequence, for the religious positions occupied 
respectivdly by the best representatives of the two kingdoms 
resemhlai ea<di other very; closely, and. ao do those of the two 
authors in question. 

Our. first observation, then, upon the literal^ wosk of 
these., prophets of. the age of. Jeroboam, is that they regarded 
Israel as one people. This is evident from their treatment 
of. the generations before Moses. We have already observed* 
that the names of the patriarchs and many of the legends, 
attached to tiiem, properly belonged' to special districts, of 
the .country.. Tbua- Isaac was the mythical ancestor of the 
Israelite and Edomite tribes who dwelt in the South round 
Beersheba. Abram originally belonged to Judah, and Jacob 
(or Israel) to central and northern Palestine. Now these three 
patriarchs were, about this time, we may suppose, brought 
into coxmection with. each other as grandfather, father,' and 
son, so that every section of the IsraeHtish people came into 
equally close relations with them all. Moreover the mutual 
relations of the tribes were regulated in the legends with 
great tact. All the twelve became sons of Jacob, that is of 
Israel itself ; for though. Ephraim and Manasseh, which really 
made up a single tribe, are represented in the story as sons 
of Joseph, yet Jacob expressly adopts them ashis own. 

The. most difficult task was to assign to each tribe its due 

• Vol. I., pp. 183-13^ 212, 213. 
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meed of honour. Beuben, who had conquered his territory 
before any of the rest, was consequently firmly established 
as the eldest son ; nor was he now degraded from this honour, 
for he was too weak to excite the jealousy of the others. But 
Joseph and Judah were very sensitive as to precedence. The 
legend then began by making them Jacob's sons by different 
wives. Judah was bom next after Eeuben, Simeon,- and 
Levi, and was far older than Joseph ; but Joseph was the 
first-bom and for a long time the only son of Jacob's best- 
loved wife. His birth had been the sign for his father to 
return to Canaan ; he was the most beloved of Jacob's sons, 
adorned with magnificent robes, blessed by Yahweh, the 
prince and deliverer of his brothers. 

We must not suppose that all these legends were dehbe- 
rately invented with the purpose we have implied, and then 
strung together with conscious art ; for nothing of the kind 
took place. Much of the substance of the stories was already 
in existence, and was simply adopted or modified by the 
writers of this epoch. For instance, it was certainly an old 
tradition, and not an invention of the eighth century, that 
Esau and Jacob were twin' brothers ; whereas the story of 
Jacob's stealing his brother's blessing, and Isaac's prophecy 
that Esau should serve Jacob but would constantly throw 
off his yoke, describes the relations of the inhabitants of Judah 
with those of Seir during all the period from David to 
Amaziah. And in the same way myths and legends about 
Joseph were doubtless current in the Noirth, and* were now 
worked up and transformed by the prophetic writers, and 
brought into connection with the other patriarchal stories. 

Accounts of Moses and the wanderings in the desert, of 
the conquest of Canaan and of the Judges, of Saul, David, 
and his successors, were easuy linked on to the stories of the 
patriarchs ; and the historians took especial pains to bring 
out their own predecessors, the prophets, into strong reUef. 
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They celebrated their great deeds and their wide iufiiMaee, 
but did not spare their faults^ ivhioh they desired to h(dd np 
as warnings to their own oontemporaries. We have often seen 
abready that the historical good faith of these writers leaves 
much to be desired. They took up their pens not so much 
to give an accurate account of what had taken place in days 
of old, as to admonish and encourage their readeors ; and this 
purpose exercised no small influence upon the conceptions 
ihey formed of the heroes of times past. We may call to 
mind the striking example of Jerubbaal-Gideon/ who became 
under the hands of these historians a wholly different per- 
sonage from what he had really been. They diligently studied 
the history of former generations, but their object in doing 
so was to ma^fnify the glory of Yahweh, who had rescued and 
helped his people, and to exalt the people in whose midst he 
deigned to dwell. The whole purpose and spirit of their 
work is contained la the lines : • 

Hail to thee Israel ! Who is like thee ? 

A victorious people through Yahweh's might I 
The ancient god is a refage, 

Who has brought us help from primeval times ! 

We must take this opportunity of fixing especial attention 
on the exalted conception of Yahweh's being which reigned 
in the hearts and nündB of these writers. In discussing the 
ancient stories we have more than onoe remarked that the 
writers themselves evidently stood upon a higher level than 
that of the old legends, they were working up.' To them 
Yahweh was no longer a god who could be seen by human 
eyes, with whom the denizens of earth could even wrestle, 
who ate and drank like a mortal, who only dwelt in Canaan, 
and only in certain spots even there, and could be carried 

» See Vol. II., pp. 195-197. 
• See Vol. I., p. 177 ; Vol. II., pp. 23, 34, 80. 
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about in an ark. On ihe contrary, they looked upon him as 
a most exalted being, who revealed himself in thunder and 
lightning, whom no mortal could see and live. He was the 
judge of all the earth, and was always righteous ; he punished 
the whole world for its sins by a flood of water ; not only did 
he rule Israel, but even a distant monarch such as Nimrod 
might be called a mighty hunter before his face; and it was 
he who put an end to the building of BabeVs tower. In Ur 
of the Ghaldees, too, Yahweh had revealed himself, and 
whithersoever the patriarchs wandered, in the land of the 
Philistines or in Egypt, for instance, he could still protect 
them. He determined, ages beforehand, what the fate of his 
chosen ones should be ; and even the territories of the Ish- 
maelites, Edomites, and Moabites were given them by Yah- 
weh and not by their own deities. Was not he the mighty 
god 'before whose wrath all Egypt had trembled ? Had he 
not there proved himself the strongest of all gods ? Had he 
not shown his people their way through the wilderness, and 
protected them from hunger, thirst, and the mig^it of their 
foes ? Nay, had he not done yet more, in making a path for 
his beloved people through the Bed Sea and the Jordan, and 
delivering up all Canaan into their hands? Had he not 
rescued them from their mightiest foes — ^&om Moabites and 
Ammonites, Jabin and Bisera, Midianites and Philistines, 
and even the Mesopotamians themselves ? Had he not fired 
with his spirit the deliverers of the people — Othniel, Ehu^, 
Shamgar, Barak, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and 
Samuel ? And if, in spite of all, those days were full of 
trouble because there was no king in Israel, Yahweh had 
selected Saul, and when he had forfeited the crown by his 
rebellious disobedience to the prophet, had summoned David, 
protected him from the hatred of Saul, and raised him to the 
throne. What was too wonderful for Yahweh ? He was the 
Lord of hosts; that is to say, the ruler of the armies of heaven. 
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the ruler of the stars who surronnded him as angels, to do 
his bidding. He was the god of heaven and of earth, whose 
name betokened " he who is ;" he was the Mighty One, the 
Most High ! 

The difference between this conception of Yahweh and 
that entertained by even the most spiritual of David's con- 
temporaries, for instance, is so enormous that we are com- 
pelled to inquire what the cause< of so great a progress can 
have been. 

We cannot give a complete answer to this question. It 
is equally impossible adequately to explain the birth of a re- 
ligious conviction in a people's heart, and fully to compre- 
hend the divine call in that of a single man. We cannot 
trace the workings of God's spirit. The circumstances of 
nations or of individuals do not wholly determine their lot ; 
for the most important factor of all is the capacity or life 
that dwells within ; and circumstances do but serve as the 
occasion for its manifestation. A mighty power dwelt in the 
heart of Israel, and that is why the seed that Moses sowed 
struck root, and at last brought forth its increase. Yahweh 
must be worshipped, and worshipped by a moral life above 
all else ! — such was the great principle implanted in Israel in 
the fourteenth century; and it gradually led to the convic- 
tion: Yahweh, the Most High, who has specially chosen 
Israel to enjoy his favour, rules over all peoples and com- 
mands the powers of nature. Him alone must we serve. 

But, though we cannot presume to offer any complete 
explanation of the manner in which this exalted conception 
of Yahweh's being was reached, we must try to throw what 
light we can upon the principal circumstances which con- 
tributed to the result. What these circumstances were it is 
not difficult to say. 

In the first place, there was Yahweh's victory over Baal. 
It was inevitable that the faithful servants of Israel's god, 
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wha were Bkaioing all th^ir powers in defending liis worship 
and attacking that of Baal, should gradually rise to ever 
loftier conceptions of their god. The more they had to suffer 
for his sake the dearer he hecame to them, and the more 
dearly conscious they grew of the difference hetween^him 
and Baal, with whom they involuntarily classed all other 
gods. The legend of the contest between Elijah and the 
priests of Baal on Mount Carmel admirably represents the 
inspiring conviction of the prophets of Yahweh, which their 
triumph deepened into absolute certainty: Baal is no god at 
aU ! He can send no fire down from heaven ! And, though 
his servants cry to him with all their strength, he cannot 
hear, for he does not exist ! But Yahweh does exist, and he 
IB God — the True, the Only One I 

This feeling was strengthened by the victories of Joash 
and Jeroboam U. over- the Syrians. Under Jehu and 
Jehoahaz, Elisha could but appeal to Yahweh's might, and 
say that he would surely help his people ; but, meanwhüe, 
Israel was in sore distress. Doubtless, the servants of Baal 
ascribed this misery to the wrath of their god, and many a 
worshipper of Yahweh began to doubt ; but those who per- 
severed surrendered themselves up all the more unreservedly 
to their god, and now at last their fidelity was crowned with 
victory. Israel had become a mighty people; Israel had 
triumphed m the strength of Yahweh ! Now it was certain 
that '< Yahweh was the shield of Israel's help, the sword of 
his glory," and his triumphant people might well exclaim, 
*^ What god is like the god of Jeshurun ? '' 

All the prophets vied with one another in glorifiying 
Yahweh, with whose honour that of his people was so closely 
connected ; but, of course, there were differences amongst 
them. One would follow out the truth more consistently 
than another, and declare more distinctly that the other gods 
did not exist; and, what is more important, some of them 
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recognised the moral dliaracier of Israel's god mow oleeady 
than their fellows did. While most of them simply looked 
upon Tahweh as mightier than other gods; tiie noblest re- 
Tared him. as the god of moral holiness, whose appointed 
service was a pure heart and clean hands. 

We shall meet with repeated examples of this great dis- 
tinction in the following chapters. 



Chaptex XYIII. 

THE LEGEND OF BALAAM. 
Numbers XXIL 2— XXTV. 

THE legend of Balaam farnishes us with a y^ry sinking 
illustration 'of the lofty and glowing estimate of their 
people and its 'god which the Israelitish prophets and their 
spiritual allies had formed in the century of Jerohoam 11. 
It is an entirely fictitious story, and nothing but a few of the 
names» at most, ore borrowed from ancient Israelitish or 
foreign traditions. It professes to place ns in the period just 
before the conqaest of Canaan, bnt gives us a eompletely 
false conception of the circumstances of the Israelites at thai 
timff. Its contents are as follows : — 

When the Israelites had conquered Bihon, king of the 
Amcnites, Balak, the son of Zippor, king of the Moabites, 
conceired a mortal dread of the mighty people that was now 
pressing so close upon his territory. << Israel," he cried in 
terror to his allies^ the chiefs of Midian, " Israel will iiek ns 
all up as an ox licks up thcf grass !*' To avert ihis danger, 
therefore, he sent an embassy to Pethor, on the river Eu- 
phrates, with rich presents for the famous .seer Balaam son 
of Beor, bearing this message : '< Behold, lliere is a people 
come out of Egypt that covers all the land, and is encamped 
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right over against my kingdom. Come, then, and corse 
them for me, for they are too strong for me. Perchance I 
may then defeat them and drive them outj for whom you 
bless is blessed indeed, and whom yon curse is cursed.*' 
When BaJak's emissaries had given Balaam their message, 
he invited them to spend the night in his own house, and 
promised to tell them in the morning what Yahweh had said 
to him. They consented ; and in the night the deity appeared 
to Balaam, as he had expected, and asked him who his guests 
might be. The seer then informed him of the purpose of 
their visit, upon which Yahweh forbad him to return with 
them to curse Israel, inasmuch as this people was blessed. 
Obedient to God*s command Balaam dismissed the Moabites, 
and would not consent to accompany them. 

But Balak determined to try once more. He would see 
whether Balaam's resolution might not be overcome ; and 
accordingly he sent a more numerous and distinguished em- 
bassy than evQr, with magnificent promises of promotion 
and reward, if only the seer would come and curse this 
people ! But the paighty soothsayer replied, " Though 
Balak should give me his house full of silver and gold, yet 
could I not turn in anything, great or small, from the com- 
mands of Yahweh.'' Nevertheless, he invited the messengers 
once more to remain with him that night, for it was possible 
that Yahweh might again reveal his will. It fell out as he 
had hoped, and this time the divine permission was secured : 
<' If those men have come again with the same request, then 
go with them; but only say what I command you." So 
Balaam saddled his ass the next morning, and set out with 
Balak's nobles. 

But Yahweh was angry with him for what he did, and 
sent an angel to chastise him. Now, Balaam was riding on 
his beast, followed by two slaves, when the angel met him, 
and stood across his path with a naked sword in his hand. 
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The wizard saw nothing, and had he ridden on he would in- 
evitably have fallen by the angel's hand ; but he was rescued 
by his ass, who saw the angel and turned off the path into 
the open field, upon which Balaam beat her severely, and 
turned her into the path again. Then the angel went 
further on and stood before the traveller in a narrow path 
that ran between two vineyard walls, and the ass, who still 
saw better than her rider, started aside in terror and crushed 
his leg against one of the walls. Enraged by these freaks, 
as he thought them, on the part of his beast, the seer beat 
her again, and the angel once more vanished and let him go 
on his way. But the third time he stood before him in a 
path so narrow that it was impossible to pass on either side. 
Still Balaam saw nothing of his foe, but the ass saw him and 
lay down in the pathway. The seer now lost all patience, 
and beat his ass unmercifully with his stick, upon which 
Yahweh gave her the power of speech, and she asked, "What 
have I done to deserve these three beatings ? " « You are so 
obstinate," cried Balaam, in a fury, " that if I had a sword in 
my hand, I would kill you !" Then the beast, as if to make 
him think that there must be some good reason for her con- 
duct, said again : " Am I not your ass, upon which you always 
ride ? and have I ever done this before ? " Balaam confessed 
she had not, and upon this Yahweh opened the magician's 
eyes, and he saw the angel with drawn sword standing across 
his path ! He bowed down in reverent humihty, as the angel 
cried reproachfully, " Why have you beaten your ass three 
times ? I came out to meet you as your foe ; for who acts 
against my will acts at his peril !^ And unless your ass had 
seen me and had gone aside, I should have slain you and let 
her go unhurt." The seer was now thoroughly abashed, and 
could only stammer, ** I knew not that you stood before me 
in the way. But if it seems good to you that I should now 

^ The translation is here coDJecturaL 
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go back, I will go !" The angel said there was no need of 
that. He might go on with Balak's m^sengers, but must 
beware of saying anything but what Yahweh commanded. 

It would be no ^isy task to obey this injunction strictly, 
for Balak came to meet the seer at the very borders of the 
land, and asked him why he had not come at first. Did he 
suppose that Moab's king could not reward him worthily ? 
But Balaam hastened to put his mission on its true footing. 
'' Now that I am here," he said, ^' I cannot tell that it is for 
your good ! I cannot utter a single word that my god lays 
not on my lips/' 

When they reached the ^* Street-town " a magnificent 
feast was held in honour of the seer, and the next momxag 
Balak took him to *'the heights of Hsgah," whence he could 
see the long boundary-Hne of Israel's war-tents. Here Balaam 
told the king to have seven altars built, and an ox and a ram 
prepared for sacrifice on each. When the seer had o£Eéred 
up the victims he left the king standing by the altar, and he 
himself went a little way apart, in the hope that Yahweh 
might meet him and give him an oracle. 

No sooner had the wizard reached an open place fraai 
which he could observe the signs of heaven than his god 
came to him. Balaam told him how he ]^ad built him seven 
altars and made sacrifices on them, upon which Yahweh laid 
an oracle upon his lips. Then he returned to Balak, whom 
he found by the altar surrounded by the nobles of Moab, but 
instead of cursing Israel he burst into this sor^ of praise : 

From Syïia has Balak brought me, 
Moab's king from the eastern heights : 

^* Come, curse me Jacob, 
** Come, defy me Israel 1" 

How shall I curse whom God curses not, 
And defy whom Yahweh defies not ? 
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From the top of the. rocks I see him, 

From the hills I look down npon him : 
See ! It isa people that dwells apart 

And is not reckoned among the nations.^ 
Who can measure the dnst of Jacob 

Or count the fourth part of Israel ? 
May I die the death of the Upright^ 

May my seed be like him ! 

Dismayed and disappointed, Balak cried, '*What is this 
that you have done ? I sent for you to curse my enemies, 
and now you have blessed them beyond measurel" But the 
seer retorted at once, ** Must I not say what Yahweh bids 
me ? neither more nor less ?" 

Upon this the king begged Balaam to follow him to 
another spot, from which he could only see a portion of 
Israelis camp, and try whether he could not utter a curse 
when standing there. — ^What a strange confusion of ideas ! 
Though the prophet's word was the word of God, yet it was 
evidently supposed that any external circumstance which 
influenced his own frame of nünd would very likely affect 
the oracle he was about to utter.' This is really an admis- 
sion that the prophecy came from the seer's own heart, and 
was not revealed to him from without. Balak, then, con- 
ducted the great magician to the ''Watchman's Acre,'* on 
the top of Mount Pisgah. There the same steps were taken 
as before to compel the deity to vouchsafe a revelation — ^in 
accordance with the king's wishes if possible,— and again 
Yahweh came to Balaam and told him what he must say. 
When the seer returned Balak stood waiting for him by the 
altar with his nobles, as before ; and while he was stül at 
80Ei}e little distance the king cried eagerly, '* And what says 
Yahweh now f' Whereupon Balaam answered : 

> See p. 120. ' See p. 250. ' Compare pp. 171, 172. 
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Stand up, Balak ! and hear. 

Harken to me, son of Zippor 1 
God is not a man that he should lie, 

Or a son of man that he should repent. 
Would he say a thing and then not do it ? 

Would he promise and not perform ? 
Behold ! I was hidden to hless, 

And this blessing I may not recall. 
No misery is seen in Jacob, 

Nor sorrow perceived in Israel ; 
Yahweh, his god, is with him,' 

A right royal shout in his midst. 
God has led him out of Egypt ; 

His might is like to a buffalo's. 
No charm has force against Jacob, 

Nor magic, power on Israel ; 
When it is said of Jacob 

And of Israel : " God does wondera ! " 
See ! it is a people that stands Hke a lioness 

And rises up like a lion. 
Who lies not down till he has eaten the prey 

And drunk the blood of the slaughtered. . 

Then Balak cried in bitterness of soul, <* If you cannot 
curse them, at least you need not bless them! " But Balaam 
answered: ''Did I not tell you from the first that I should 
say what Yatweh bade me ? " ** Well, then ! " returned the 
king, " let us try again in another place I Perhaps it may 
please the deity to let you curse them there I '* Balaam com- 
plied, but Balak's desperate persistency was only to cover 
him afresh with utter dismay; for when they had taken their 
stand on the top of Mount Feor, overlooking the plain, and 
had built seven altars there and sacrificed upon them, Balaam 
did uot so much as step aside, for he had no need of his magio 
arts to learn the will of Yahweh ! No sooner had he turned 
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his face to the desert where Israel lay encapiped, tribe 

by trib^, than he was seized ,by the spirit of his god, and 

cried : < 

The oracle of Balaam, son of Beor : 

The word of the man of unclosed eyes, 
Who hears the word of God, 

And knows the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who sees the sight of the Almighty ; 

Who bows down, and his eyes are unveiled : 

How goodly are thy tents, Jacob ; 

Thy dweUings, Israel ! 
Like spreading streams ; 

Like gardens by the river ; 
Like aloes planted by Yahweh ; 

Like cedars by the streams. 
Water flows out from his buckets. 

And his new-sown fields are richly watered. 
His king is taller than Agag ;^ 

His kingdom is exalted. 
His god brought him forth from Egypt ; 

And he has a buffaloes strength. 
He devours the peoples that oppose him ; 

He grinds their bones ; 

He breaks their loins. 
He crouches like a lion for the spring ; 

Like a lioness ; — who shall provoke him ? 
A blessing shall rest upon him who blesses you ; 

A curse upon him who curses ! 

Boiling with indignation, Balak struck his hands together 
in token of contempt and anger, and exclaimed with bitter 
emphasis : '^ I bid you come to curse my enemies to their des- 
truction, but you have blessed them these three times ! And 

* Compare 1 Samuel xv. 8. 
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now make all the speed you may on your homeward joomey, 
for Yahweh has bereft yon of all the wealth and honour I 
had promised you ! '' But Balaam retorted once again : ''Did 
I not tell your messengers at first, that though you gave me 
your house fall of BÜTer and gold, I could say neither good 
nor evil of myself, but could only say what Yahweh told me ? 
But now that I am here, let me tell you, before I go back to 
my own land, what this people shall do to your people, in 
the far-off days to come!" Without waiting for Balak's 
permission the seer began once more : 

The oracle of Balaam, son of Beor : 
The word of the man of unclosed eyes. 

Who hears the word of God, 
And knows the knowledge of the Most High ; 

Who sees the sight of the Almighty ; 

Who bows down, and his eyes are unveiled : — 

I see him, but not as *he now is ; 

I behold him, but not from near ; 
There is a star rising out pf Jacob, 

A sceptre comes up out of Israel, . 
Smiting the temples of Moab, 

The skull of all sons of the war-cry ! 
Edom shall be a conquered province ; 

Seir, his enemy, a possession ; 

And Israel shall Wax mighty. 
A ruler shall come out of Jacob, 

And destroy those that flee from the city. 

After a moment's pause the seer turned to the land of 
the Amalekites and cried : 

. Though Amalek be the first of peoples. 
Yet shall his children fall ia ruin ! 
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There uras another pause ; and then Balaam tamed to- 
wards the southern district of Canaan, where the Kenites 
dwelt, and prophesied : 

Though thy dwelling be so firm 

And thy nest (ken J built on the rock ; 

Yet shall ken be slowly destroyed 
TiU Ashur take him captive away. 

It is as if, in uttering this last name of dread, the seer 
had for a moment sunk in terror ! But hope soon gleamed 
in his eye once more, and he cried aloud : 

Alas I but who shall live 

Longer than God allows ! 
Ships that come from Cyprus .... 

They shall oppress Ashur, 
Shall oppress that people beyond Euphrates, 

And it too shall be destroyed ! 

Then Balaam went back to his own country, and Balak 
to his home. 

This is a fine story in mauy respects, but its author has 
succeeded very ill in his attempt to transport his readers to 
the time of Moses. The fact is that he himself had a tho- 
roughly false conception of the circumstances of his people 
in those days. His mentiomng Midian at the begiiming aad 
Amalek at the close of his narrative is the only circumstanoe 
that gives it the least air of antiquity. Everything else is 
quite out of keeping with the state of things in the thir- 
teenth century b.c. Even suppose the tribes of Israel had 
ever been united in a single camp, the Moabites, who are 
hexe represented as their foes, were in reaUty their alHes, 
the Edomites were at any rate not hostile to them, and the 
Kenites, the fellow-tribesmen of Caleb and Othniel, were 
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their most faithful friends. On the other hand they cordially 
hated the Egyptians, and the Ganaanites were the nation 
from whom they had most to fear ; but neither of these peo- 
ples is so much as mentioned in the legend. Again, the 
contemporaries of Moses had probably never heard of the 
Assyrians (Ashur), or at any rate had nothing to do with 
them; and the prediction that ships from the West wonld 
come and subdue this people would have entirely failed to 
move them, instead of forming, as it now does, a striking 
conclusion to Balaam's utterances, and setting the crown upon 
all his predictions. 

Moreover, the writer treats with obvious neglect two con- 
siderations to which a poet need not be too strictly held, but 
which are quite inexorable in actual life — ^the considerations 
of time and space. When we are told of the embassy that 
spent the night with Balaam and then returned without 
accomplishing anything, and of the second which imme- 
diately followed the first, and with which Balaam set out 
the very day after its arrival, we should certainly never 
imagine that the journey in question was surrounded with 
difficulties, led through the desert and occupied at least four- 
teen days each way ! Are we to suppose that the Israelites 
waited in the plains of Moab, with their hands folded, to 
see what would come of Balak's machinations ? 

Nor is this all. Nothing could be more striking than the 
growing intensity of Balaam's inspiration. Both style and 
contents of his oracles grow more and more glowing and ex- 
alted to the end. — But Balak took him to three positions suc- 
cessively, each of which commanded a different view of the 
great Israelitish camp. They must, therefore, have been 
situated a good way apart ; and since Balaam had seven 
altars built for sacrifice upon each of them, and twice con- 
sulted the signs of heaven as well, the whole thing must 
have occupied sevetal days rather than a few hours. But if 
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the seer's iii8;piration had so long to cool after each successive 
utterance, his steady increase of enthusiasm becomes abso- 
lutely inexplicable. 

Bightly to understand the legend of Balaam, and to do 
justice to the writer's meaning, we must think how Israel 
was situated under Jeroboam II. This monarch ruled from 
Syria to the . borders of Egypt ; for if Judah was not abso- 
lutely incorporated into hid kingdom, it was nevertheless com- 
pletely dependent' upon him. Israel was more numerous, 
powerful, and prosperous than it had been for ages. For 
this it had to thank its god, Yahweh, who dwelt in its midst, 
and to whose power and grace it was a living witness. The 
brightest hopes for the future were therefore justified. Even 
the Assyrians, of whose dread might the Israelites had only 
heard the terrible report as yet, even the Assyrians would have 
no power to injure Yahweh's people ; but, on the contrary, 
would bring it blessings, as we shall shortly see. We must note 
that our writer was certainly a Judsean, for he never troubles 
himself about the affairs of the North, while he enters in de- 
tail upon those of Judah. This Judssan, then, perceived a 
few weak points in his own neighbourhood : There were the 
Moabites, who had retained their independence ever since 
the death of Ahab, and -now hung threateningly upon the 
Transjordanic territory of Israel ; there were the Edomites, 
who had not been subdued even by the defeat which Amaziah 
had inflicted on them, and who were ceaselessly watching their 
chance of a fierce revenge ; and there were the Kenites, who 
dwelt in southern Judah, and were always ready to take sides 
with the people's foes, especially with Edom. In short, the 
outlj^g districts to the South, though overawed by Jeroboam's 
might, and by his possession of the strong position of Elath, 
were by no means well disposed to Israel Our writer 
even despaired of an Israelitish monarch ever having power 
to conquer all these enemies. Moab he might subdue, but 
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Edom never ; and, as for driving the Kenites from their in- 
accessible moontain holds, that task must be reserved for 
Ashur ! For Ashur ? But would there be no danger in 
that case of Isaael's also falling imder his dread yoke ? 
Yes ! but what danger was too great for Yahweh to av^rt ? 
There were mighty peoples in the West as well as in 'the 
East. — The table of nations in Genesis proves that the 
Israehtes were acquainted with certain Grecian races, for 
instance.^ — From '' the islands," then, or from Cyprus, 
" Japhet's sons," would come to help the people of Yahweh ; 
and Ashur, too, after having served the god of Israel, as an 
instrument in chastising his foes, would in his turn be ren- 
dered harmless. 

To glorify Israel, and its god Yahweh, this l^;end dwells 
upon the utter impossibihty^of even the bitterest foes of the 
people calHng down a curse upon it and destroying it. No 
real prophet, to whom God in truth reveals himself, can 
pronounce anything but a blessing upon Israel. 

And such a prophet Balaam was. Since he appears in 
our story as a wizard, and since all kinds of witchcraft were 
forbidden with ever increasing severity by the laws of larady 
it is not surprising that the Jews after the Captivity had no 
great liking for him. Agaiu, when the monuments of IsraeFs 
history were collected, our legend was immediately followed 
by an account of the people's apostasy in joining in the wor- 
ship of Baal-Peor, and it seemed very obvious to bring the 
two stories into connection with each other. The germ of tins 
idea may be traced in a couple of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment itself, where it is said that the sin of the Israelites was 
the consequence of Balaam's oracle, and that he himself was 
killed amongst the Midianites, with whom he was staying.^ 

* Genesis x. 2—5. 
' Joshua xiü 22, and Numbers xxxi. 16, vliere we mnst read in (xccov' 
dance wWl the orade of Balaam instead of l&imi^ the cauntd of Balaam, 
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Josephus makes the tale complete and says that, before 
Balaam returned irom Moab, he advised Balak to imdo the 
IsraeHtes by tempting them to take part in the licentious 
worship of Baal-Peor ; as if the prince of the Moabites him- 
self would have recognised the baneful character of his own 
religion ! The conception of Balaam as a deceiver, a false 
prophet bribed by Balak, a typical enemy of the kingdom of 
God, became more atid more firmly established amongst the 
Jews, and was current likewise amongst the Christians of the 
first centuries.^ 

Nothing could be further from the intention of the legend 
itself, however, which is admirably reflected by the prophet 
Micah.* "Consider, my people, the plots of Balak against 
you, and Balaam's answer to him." Balaam, who repeats 
the words of Yahweh, is a true prophet of that deity. The 
stdry does not indeed give him the name of prophet, but he 
describes himself in terms which minutely correspond to the 
character.^ It is true that he practises magic, which is for- 
bidden on pain of death by ancient and more recent laws of 
Israel as heathenish,^ but it is undeniable, again, that pro- 
phets of Yahweh offcen acted as soothsayers and wizards 
before the Captivity, and are even described by these names ;* 
so that it was really impossible to draw the line between a 
prophet and a soothsayer. 

Balaam, the great magician, whose word was a word of 
God, was entreated by Israel's foe to curse the people of 
Yahweh. Balak sought to buy his help with sordid gold. 
The seer was not indisposed to serve him, for the great reward 
was tempting. But' though he wished to utter a curse on 
Israel, he dare do nothing against his god's command ; and 

1 Revelation ii 14 ; 2 Peter ii. 15, 16. * Micah vi. 5. 

' Numbers xziv. 3, 4, 15, 16. 
* Exodas xxii. 18 ; Deuteronomy xviiL 10, 11 ; Leviticus xix. 26, 31, 
XX. 6, 27. ^ Micah üi. 5, 7, 11 ; Isaiah iii. 2 ; Jeremiah xxix. 8. 

s 
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his god gaye heed to neither Balak'3 nor the prophet's wish.^ 
First he forbad the seer to go to Moab at all, and then, when 
he let him go, sternly admonished him to speak no word but 
what he laid npon his Hps. Once more this lesson was im- 
pressed npon the man of God when the angel, with drawn 
sword, GnedL threateningly, ** Who acts against my will, sets 
at his peril !" Balaam, accordingly, never wavered in his 
choice, and faithfully repeated Yahweh's revelations. He 
was willing to comply with Balak*s wish, and try again and 
yet again if Yahweh's will were changed ; but on each oecar- 
sion he felt more deeply that no such change could be, poured 
out his words of blessing with greater warmth, and was at last 
so completelywpenetrated with the spirit of his god, and saw so 
clearly that Yahweh had blessings only in store for Israel, 
that he rejected as superfluous all his magic arts, and evrai 
volunteered, unasked, to reveal the people's future, and fill 
the measure of Bidak's consternation ! 

So unconditionally was Israel the beloved of Yahweh, so 
unconditionally defended and blessed by this Most High, this 
Mighty One ! And such, again, is the power of God in hearts 
that feel his presence ! 

This is the real religious thought that lies at the kernel 
of the story. It is a consecrating and consoling truth that 
raises up our Hves ! Our wishes are often opposed to the 
will of God. It is often against our interest to listen to the 
voice of truth. But it is too strong for us, and compels us 
to forget our own advantage and honour, and to say and do 
what God bids us. 

Happy ate we if our lives exemplify this power of God ! 

* Deuteronomy xxiii. 4, 5 ; Joshua xxiv. 9, 10. 
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Chaptbb XIX. 
AMOa ANB THE PBOPHETS BY PBOEBSSiOK. 

Amos Vn.; KjaimsBs XL 

IN the monntain land of Judah, a few leagues sonth of 
Bethlehem, lay the city of Tekoa. To the east stretched 
the harren plains known as *' the desert," which famished^ 
scanty pastures hut were unfit for cultivation. Tekoa itself,., 
however, was a busy place, for it was the scene of an active 
trade between the Egyptian merchants and the IsraeUteSy, 
and was especially famed for its great horse fairs.^ For these 
reasons Eehoboam had fortified the plflice.' 

Now in the neighbourhood of Tekoa, towards the end of 
the reign of Jeroboam 11., there lived a herdsman of the 
name of Amos. He was so poor that he was often glad to* 
make a meal on the fruit of the wild fig trees, but he was a 
man of no little culture and information. The book that 
bears his name contains a short epitome of his prophecies 
and an account of his experiences at Bethel; and since he 
is 'himself its author, it shows that he eould not only speak 
when the inspiration was on him, but also write ; or at any^ 
rate, even if he dictated the book to some iDne else, could 
calmly recall his utterances and reproduce them in a regular 
form. li appears, moreover, from the contents of the book 
itself, t5at he was well acquainted not only with what was' 
going on in his own time in Palestine and in the surrounding 
countries, but also with the previous history of his people.' 
But he is chiefly distinguished by the depth of his religious 
feeling and his extreme reverence for Yahweh, upon whose 
will he held that everything depended. " Behold ! " he.cried,* 
** He who forms the mountains and creates the wind, who 

1 Compatte p. 93. * 2 Chronicles zL 6. 

' See Amofl i., ii, v. 2ö, 26, tj. 2, ix. 7. * Amos iv. 13. 
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declares his thoughts to man; he who turns twilight into 
darkness and steps on the heights of the earth, — ^Yahweh, 
god of hosts, is his n^me I " and elsewhere:^ '< He who 
makes the seven stars and Orion, who changes thick dark- 
ness to morning dawn and darkens the day into night, who 
calls for the waters of the sea and pours them out over the 
earth, — ^Yahweh is his name ! " Both blessings and disasters 
come from him,^ and vain is the attempt to flee from him ! 
The prophet cherished the conviction afterwards expressed 
by a poet in the words :• 

Tah^oh, thou dost search me and know me, 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising ; 

Thou perceivest my thoughts afar off. 
Thou judgest my walking and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all my ways. 
For before there is even a word on my tongue 

Lo ! thou knowest all, Yahweh ! 
Thou encompassest me behind and before, 

And dost stretch out thine hand over me. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 

So high that I comprehend it not ! 
Whither shall I go where thy breath is not felt ? 

Whithep shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; 

If I make my bed in the land of shadows, behold ! 
thou art there. 
Though I sat on the wings of the dawn, 

Though I dwelt where the sea meets the sky. 
Even there thy hand would lead me 

And thy right hand would hold me. 
. Should I say : Surely the darkness will cover me, 

IJven the night would be hght about me, 

* Amos V. 8, ix. 6. * Amos ix. 13, 14, iv. 6—11, vi. 14, viii. 8, 9. 

' Psalm cxxzix. 1^14 ; Amos ix. 2-4» 
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Not even the darkness hides from thee, 

But the night shines as the day; 

The darkness as the light. 
Thou hast made my inmost parts, 

Hast formed me in my mother's womb. 
I will praise thee, for I am so wondrously made ! 

Marvellous are thy works ! 

My soul knows it right well. 

To the deepest reverence forythis omniscient and mighty 
god, Amos joined a profound sense of his holiness and retri- 
butive justice. "He who has chosen Israel out of all the 
nations of the earth, will requite IsraeFs sins with double 
rigour. As surely as two men cannot walk together unless 
they meet; as surely as a lion never roars imless he has 
found his prey, and a bird never falls into a snare unless a 
snare has been set for him; as surely as the people tremble 
when the trumpet's blast is heard, so surely will disaster 
never fall upon a city except by Yahweh's will." ^ 

But, for this very reason, Amos foresaw all manner of 
misery for his people; for much had come to his ears that 
stirred his intensest indignation. In his own neighbourhood 
the worship of Beersheba flourished;^ and in tl^e northern 
kingdom there were the shrines at Gilgal, Bethel, and Dan;^ 
all of them sheer godlessness I ** From Sion Yahweh roars, ^ 
and lifts up his voice from Jerusalem."' But no sacrifice or 
festival, no song of praise or sound of temple music could 
appease him. He hated the holy days of a sinful people. 
Bather "let Israel's justice rush down like a torrent; his 
righteousness hke a dashing river." '^ Cruelty and impiety 
were the special sins that Amos abhorred, and it was there- 
fore more especially northern Israel that stirred hip wrath. 

* Amos iii. 1—6. 
• Amos V. 5, viii 14. Compare Vol. I. pp. 212—214. ' 

■ Amos iii. 14, iv. 4, v. 5, vüi. 14. * Amos i. 2. * Amos v. 21—24. 
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Doubtless, all the surroundilig countries had merited the 
chastisement of Yahweh by their savage cruelty» but his "wrath 
would bum most hotly against Israel. Judah is only once or 
twice reproved by Amos, and then in the most general terms.^ 
But as for Israel, what horrors were not perpetrated there ! 
There the devout were sold as slaves because they could not 
pay their debts, though may be it was but the poor price of 
a pair of shoes they owed ! There the usurer cast hungry 
eyes upon the very dust which the poor wretch he had stripped 
of everything had cast in his agony upon his head! — might 
not even that be worth something ? There father and son 
practised lasciviousness together ! There rich tyrants stretched 
themselves by the altars upon the clothes they had received 
in ^ledge,^ and held drinking bouts in their temples 
with the money they had extorted as fines by unjust sen- 
tences ! • By the great blessing of Yahweh some of their 
sons might grow to be prophets and others nazirites. Yet 
they strove to force the nazarites to break their vow of ab- 
stinence £rom wine, and would not suffer the prophets to 
preach the word of Yahweh ! ^ Samaria's palaces were full, 
of treasure, so were her winter and summer residences and 
her ivory villas ; but knavery and usury had drawn the 
wealth together.^ These men conceived themselves to be 
rehgious, yet when the feast of New Moon or sabbath came 
they longed for the time of rest to pass that they might once 
more push their trade with their false weights and mea- 
sures, and suck the marrow of the poor to their hearts' 
content.® 

When Amos pondered on the sins of Israel his soul was 
in a turmoil of indignant grief, and at last he could bear it 
no longer, and determined to preach the word of Yahweh to 

^Amos ii. 4, 5, vi. 1. « Compare Exodus xxii. 25—27. 

» Amos ii. 6—8, V* 11, 12. * Amoa il U, 12, * Ann» iiL 10, 15. 

" Amos viii. 4 — 6. 
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the wanton drunkards '^ who walked securely upon Sion, and 
carelessly on. the hiUs of Samaria/'^ He felt that his god 
called him, and as he himself exclaims, <<When the hoa ' 
roars who does not tremble ? When the lord Yahweh speaks 
who can but prophecy?'* Yahweh revealed to his servants 
the prophets the thin^ that were to come.' 

So Amos set out for Bethel, in the kingdom of Jeroboam, 
inhere the royal chapel stood. Th^e he Ufted his prophetic 
Foice and cried woe upon the proud and careless people who 
ascribed its power to the might of its own hands l^ '< Seek 
Yahweh," he cried, " that you may rescue your lives ; for not 
tillr you. do good and cease from evil will Yahweh,. the god of 
war-hosts, upon wi^ose help you trust, be with you indeed* 
Then he will be gracious at least to a remnant of Joseph. For 
woe shall come upon you, and wailing for the dead shall be 
heard in every street ; the dirge, * Alas ! my brother l' shaiQ 
rise on every side. The husbandman ^hall be called home 
suddenly to wail the dead ; and the mourners shall be sent 
f(w everywhere. — Do you call for the day of Yahweh ? Ah I 
fools. What will it bring you ? Darkness and not light. It 
wUl be as if a man fled &om a lion and fell into the jaws of 
a bear, or fled into a house and leaned against the waU and 
was bitten by a serpent. So shall the day of Yahweh be 
pitch dark as night, unbroken by a ray of light !"^ '' Behold, 
a strange people falls upon you [the prophet means the As- 
syrians] and oppresses you from Hamath to the borders of 
Egypt;"' 

Suidbi was the constant burden of the prophet's utterances 
at Bethd. On one occasion* he thus described the fearftil 
gloom of Israel's future : '* The lord Yahweh sent me a vision ; 

* Amofl vi, 1, 4 — 6 ; compare p. 81. • Amos iiL 7, 8. 

* Amos vi 13. '^Amos v. 14—20. • Amos vi 14. 

* Amos vii. 1 fif. 
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and behold, there oame up swarms of locusts about the time 
of after-grass. They had devoured almost everything when 
I cried imploringly, < Lord Yahweh, spare ! What is there 
left of Jacob ? Alas ! he is so small.' — So Yahweh spared the 
rest. But then he called the fire to fight against Israel, and 
behold, the heat had consumed the great deep and a part of 
the land also when I cried imploringly, *Lord Yahweh, cease ! 
What is there left of Jacob ? Alas ! he is so small !' — Once 
more Yahweh was appeased and Spared the rest. But soon 
I saw him again. This time he stood upon a wall, built true, 
with a plumb-line in his hand. — * What see you, Amos ?* he 
cried to me. — * A piumb-line,' I replied. — *'See I' he went on, 
* I will measure a piece for destruction out of the midst of 
Israel with this line ; and this time I will not spare it. Isaac's 
hamahs shall be levelled with the ground, Israel's sanctuaries 
destroyed, and I will rise up with the sword against Jero- 
boam's house !'" 

These dread oracles came to the ear of Amaziah, Yah- 
weh*s chief priest at Bethel, and he saw that some check 
must be imposed upon the propheti hardy sayings. So he 
told the king how Amos had foretold his death by violence, 
and ihe captivity and transportation ' of the people. Such 
seditious language, he- added, could not but work mischief. 
Not daring to lay hands on Yahweh's messenger, he goaded 
him with scornful language, and strove to rob him of the 
people's respect and so compel him to take his departure. 
** Seer!" he sneered, "take yourself off to your own coun- 
try, and eat your bread in peace, and prophesy there to yoiir 
heart's content I But here in Bethel we will have no more 
of you, for it is the royal shrine and a temple of the king- 
dom." But Amos answered haughtily, " I am no prophet 
by profession, nor am I of the sons of the prophets. ^ I was 
but a herdsman, living upon wild figs. But Yahweh has 
taken me from following my flocks, and bidden me go pro- 
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phesy against his people Israel. And now hear Yahwqji's 
word : Inasmuch as you forbid me to declare Gpd*s word to 
the house of Isaac, your wife shall be a prey to the eüemy, 
your children shall fall by the sword, your land shall he- 
divided, and you yourself shall die in an unclean land, for 
Israel shall surely be carried away out of his own land into 
captivity." ♦ 

Amos foresaw disaster, foresaw the captivity of Israel ; 
but he was none the less deeply convinced of the glorious 
destiny of Yahweh*s* imperishable people. So when he com- 
mitted the substance of his prophecies to writing, he con- 
cluded all his denunciations with these words :^ **I will 
destroy this godless kingdom, yet I will not utterly root out 
the house of Jacob. Eather will I sift it, as with a vrinnow- 
ing fan, when it is scattered amongst all peoples, and not 
the least grain shall be lost. But all the sinners amongst 
my people shall perish by the sword — all they that arro- 
gantly cry, * The evil will not come near us ! ' In that day I 
will raise up the fallen tent of David, hedge round its gaps, 
heal its breaches, and restore it to its ancient glory. Then 
shall they take possession of the remnant of Edom, and of 
all the peoples who once were Yahweh's subjects. Thus 
says Yahweh, and thus will he bring to pass : Behold the 
days come when the reaper shall put in his sickle while the 
ploughman is still at work, and ere seed-time be over the 
grapes shall be ripe for treading ; when the mountains shall 
drop new wine and all the hills flow down. Then will 
I bring back the children of my people who have been 
taken away captive, to rebuild the wasted cities, to replant 
the vineyards and driijk the wine they yield, to lay out 
gardens and eat the fruit that grows there. I will plant 
them in their land, and never more pluck them up ! Thus 
^ says Yahweh, your god." 

^ Amo8 ix. 8—15. 
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Not the least interesting point in the history of Amos is 
the contempt with which the chief priest at Bethel addresses ' 
him as ''seer!" and the emphasis with which he himself 
rejects the title of prophet, or son of a prophet, that is, 
member of a prophetic schoóL These things would seem to 
indicate that Yahweh's messengers were held in no grea.t 
honour. The circumstance demands our attention all the 
more urgently because it stands by no means alone. There 
are other men of God, whose writings we possess, who de- 
nounce in the strongest language not this or that seer only, 
but the prophets in generaL We must not lay too much 
stress upon Amaziah's language, however, for it is common 
enough for a man. who looks with the utmost reverence 
and awe upon his special ** clergy," — whether he call them 
priests, magicians, parsons, "or ministers — ^nay, who is ready 
to become their absolute slave, if need be, yet to burst into 
the most violent invectives against the whole order when one 

m 

of their number happens to offend him ! Amaziah was 
angry with Amos, and his calling him a ^' seer " in a tone 
of contempt by no means proves that the prophets* were not 
generally respected in IsraeL But it may be urged that 
Amos himself objected to being called a prophet. Was it 
looked upon as a term of disgrace ? That does not follow. 
It is natural for a man to reject a name that is given biVn in 
contempt, even if there is nothing dishonourable in the name 
itseli But since^ as we have said, this passage does not 
stand alone, since we frequently meet with the most vio- 
lent denunciations of the prophets, we are compelled to look 
more closely into the condition of the prophetic communities, 
and are prepared to £nd that there was much room for im- 
^ provement in them. 

In discussing Samuers work we said a few words on 
the prophetic schools.^ What was then brought forward, 

» Vol. II. pp. 279, 280. 
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together mth the incidental information we have gleaned 
from time to time,^ constitutes the whole of our knowledge of 
these institutions. We have only to recall the names of 
Ahijah, EHjah, and Elisha to realise the power which the 
prophets and their disciples often wielded over the senti- 
ments of the people, and the way in which they deposed one 
king and set another upon the throne! It was they who 
kept the people in comparative independence under their 
monarchs. and preyented Israel from becoming a nation^ of 
slaves. It was they who rooted out the worship of Baal, 
and maintained and developed the principles of Moses. In 
the eighth century they were also prominent as authors and 
national historians ; and it was to them that Israel owed its 
deep sense of dignity and its lofty conception of Yahweh's 
nature. As far as we can tell the spiritual life oi the people 
was drawn to a focus in the schools of the prophets, under 
the guidjance of their '^fathers." 

Now, we have not the smallest reason to suppose that 
the members of these prophetic schools grew degenerate in 
later times, and yet the very nature of the institutions ex- 
posed them to many evils.. A prophet was supposed by him- 
self and others to interpret the wüL of the deity, and no one 
really does so unless his own reflection and the intensity of 
his own moral life have raised him to a higher religious level 
than that of others, and have thus enabled him to become the 
teacher of those around him and the herald of a bett^ day. 
Now such men must always be few, must generally stand 
alone, and a Whole community of such messengers of God is 
simply iiMSoneeivable. But the IsraeUtes imagined that there 
might be hundreds and thousands of these interpreters of 
Yahweh, and this delusion caused an isolated burst of re- 
ligioufl enthusiasm to form a suficient passport for any man 
into the ranks of the << inspired,'* and must from the very 

' Vol IL p. 350 ; Vol IIL pp. 131 flf, 150-162, &c., &c. 
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first have exercised a baneful inflaence npoy the moral tone 
of the prophets. 

Consider what their vocation involved ! In the first place, 
they were regarded by the superstitious multitude as sooth- 
sayers, men who could foresee the future, and might there- 
fore be consulted as to the issue of a sickness, or at the outset ( 
of any important enterprise, such as a great mercantile 
voyage, a campaign, or the conclusion of a peace. They 
themselves, too, accepted the character of soothsayers, for 
they were firmly convinced that they really had power to 
foretell the future. Closejy connected with this office was 
the more especial task of the prophets in exhorting, con- 
soling, and encouraging their people, for in prosperity and 
adversity they traced the hand of God rewarding virtue and 
chastising wickedness. Thus they became the preachers of 
righteousness and the leaders of pubHc opinion, for Yahweh 
never did anything without first reveahng it to his servants 
the prophets.* 

To what temptations must a man have been exposed who 
regarded himself, and was regarded by others, as God's 
inLrpreter ! Nothing short of the constant in^iration of 
sacred zeal and the intensest moral earnestness could pre- 
serve a uian once placed on such a pedestal from pride and 
insincerity. To chastise or comfort others in the name of 
God is a glorious task which bears the richest fruit for him 
who undertakes it, and for others too, but only on condition 
that .he is really called to it ; for he who preaches the word 
of God simply because it is his official duty to do so cannot 
be true either to himself or others, and is sure to degenerate 
into a spiritual quacksalver. This is the standing danger of 
everyone whose social calHng requires biTVi to do work which 
can only be done well when he himself is in the right mood 
for doing it. Nor did the prophets escape the danger. They 

* Amos iii. 7. 
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were Yahweh's interpreters, ** men of the spirit '* — ^by profes- 
sion ! When we reflect hoy rare great men must be in any 
body, we shall understand tiiat while some of the sons of the 
prophets ^were the true light of their age, the true ** chariots 
and horsemen of Israel," while others were unprincipled 
hypocrites who had oracles ready for the taste of anyone 
who would pay for them, the majority were simply common- 
place and shallow, and as far as possible from possessing 
that jewel — ^rare at all times — an independent conviction of 
their own ! A fit of enthusiasm might 'have first led them 
to join the ranks of the prophets, but it soon yielded to the 
dull routine of custom. If even an Elisha was sometimes 
forced to call in the aid of music before the spirit of Yahweh 
would seize him, how often must inferior men have stirred 
themselves to the prophetic rapture by this stimulus, or the 
less innocent one of wine, for instance ! The prophetic style 
was gradually acquired until "Thus says Yahweh" might 
preface the thoughtless repetition of another's words, or the 
chance dictates of the impulse of the moment. 

Public opinion has tremendous force, and is often identi- 
fied with truth itself, witness the proverb vox popuU vox dei, 
* the voice of the people is the voice of God ; ' nor were the 
interpreters of Yahweh exempt from its influence any more 
than others. In fact, they often followed it passively when 
they should have independently controlled it. When the 
people were in a downcast mood, most of the prophets were 
gloomy also, and had no revelations ; but if a victory was 
gained, or if any other circumstance gave the people courage, 
then the prophets raised q. song of triumph. Like the mass 
of men, they were dazzled by the glittering shows of royalty, 
for instance, or the pomp of war, and depressed by famiiïe 
' or defeat. Under Jehu and Jehoahaz, when Israel was op- 
pressed by the Syrians, few men of God would utter words 
of cheer, and Elisha would be almost alone in his task of 
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comforter; but nnder Jeroboam 11. the^ifhole ehcnms of 
prophets wotQd swell the cry : *^ Hail to the people of Israel, 
whom Yahweh makes -victorious ! *' 

Most men, of course, failed to peroexre these short- 
comings of the prophets, or bowed before the interpreters of 
Yahweh in 'spite of them. But there were a few who really 
knew by their own experience what it meant to be called by 
Ood, and whether they were sons of the prophets themselves 
or had never been received into their communities, in any 
case they stood far enough above their surroundings to per- 
ceive with shame and sorrow tiie superficial thoughtlessness 
of the mass of prophets. And since these, men of loftier 
spirit could not understand the sincerity of the other pro- 
phets in proclaiming that as truth the precise opposite of 
which they themselves recognised as the word of YaJiweh, 
they took the rough and ready method of denouncing them 
as Hars, as false prophets who uttered their own fancies in 
the name of God or upon whom a lying spirit had descended. 
We have already met with one example in Micaiah' the son 
of Imlah and Ahab's four hundred prophets,^ and shall come 
upon many other instances in the sequel of the history. 

The mass of prophets, whose oracles followed rather than 
led public opinion, naturally looked down with contempt and 
aversion upon the few who stood alone, and professed to see 
farther than any of them, especially if they were not recog- 
nised members of the order; just in' the same way as regular 
clergy are often apt to speak slightingly of "preachers." 
But those whose sight was keener perceived that a man might 
be called by Yahweh though he had never been received into 
the official circle of prophets.' 

This thought is forcibly expressed in a remarkable story 
in the Pentateuch,' which professes -fco place up in the period 

> See pp. 157 ff. * Numbers xi. 
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of IsraeFs wsuaderings in the desert, but really giyes us the 
conceptions of a later age. 

Once, when the Israelites were fall of discontent, and 
uttered the bitterest complaints in Yahweh's hearing, he 
made a fire burst out at the edge of the camp, and the people 
were so terrified that they implored Moses to intercede for 
them; ajnd at his prayer the fire was quenched. Bo they 
called this place Taberah, that is conflagration. Some time 
afterwards the rabble of foreign camp-followers began to long 
for flesh to eat, and the sons of Israel themselves were led 
away by them. They thought repiningly of the fruit and 
fish of Egypt, and complained that the* manna was insipid. 
When Moses heard the people murmuring in this fashion all 
through the camp he was very angry, and dreaded the most 
fatal consequences. Seeking refuge with Yahweh he prayed, 
" Yahweh, why hast thou afflicted me thus % Thou hast 
laid the burden of all thij people upon me. Am I their 
father or their mother that I should have to bring them to 
the land which thou didst promise to their fathers, as a 
nurse would carry a sucMng child? How can I find flesh 
to appease their longing ? I cannot bear the charge of all 
this multitude. It is too hard for me. If thou requirest it 
of me then should I hold it a mercy to be slain by thee, and 
so to see my misery no more !'* 

Upon this Yahweh commanded him to call together 
seventy elders, whom he knew, at the tent of meeting, and 
to keep them near hitn. He was also to command the people 
to sanctify themselves as a preparation for meeting Yajiweh; 
for, from the morrow onwards, they would have flesh to eat, 
not for a single day or a few days* only, but for a whole 
month, till at last they wotdd grow sick of it. Moses was 
not a little amazed at this, for there were six hundred 
. thousand men in the camp, and he could not imagine where 
meat was to come from to satisfy them all; but Yahweh asked 
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Mm whether he supposed his power was not equal to the task, 
and Moses did as he was commanded. 

Now, when he had chosen seventy of Israel's elders and 
ranged them round the tent, Yahweh came down in the cloud, 
spoke to them, and gave them some of his spirit, which he 
took from Moses. Then they prophesied, as long as the 
spirit rested on them, /but no longer. Meanwhile two of the 
men whom Moses had chosen, namely Eldad and Medad, 
had not come to the tent with the rest, but had stayed be- 
hind in the camp. But the spirit rested upon them too, and 
they prophesied in the camp. When this was told to Moses 
his servant, Joshua, exclaimed: **Lord Moses, forbid them!" 
But Moses answered: "Are you jealous for my honour? 
Oh ! that Yahweh would make all his people prophets, and 
give his spirit to them all !" 

Accompanied by the elders, Moses now returned to the 
camp, and lo ! a west wind bore flocks of quails over the 
camp until they lay heaped up two cubits high upon the 
ground all round the camp, a day's journey in every direc- 
tion! The people picked them up in unheard of num- 
bers ; but, while they were still eating, Yahweh's wrath 
burst out, and he made a great slaughter amongst them. 
So they called the place Kibroth-Hattaavah, that is, graves 
of desire. 

Several elements of this story reappear in other legends, 
and are already familiar to us ; but our special attention is 
now claimed by the description of the elders who are to sup- 
port Moses, and of Eldad and Medad. These seventy elders 
obviously represent the prophets, who were very justly re- 
garded as the fellow-labourers of Moses and the continuers 
of his work. The legend therefore insists upon the special 
characteristics of the prophets — ^namely, that as long as the 
spirit of Yahweh rested on them they were inspired, but no 
longer. Moses might see Yahweh, face to face, with uilveiled 
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clearness, at all times ,^ but in this privilege he stood alone ; 
otherft saw Yahweh only for a time, in visions and in dreams. 
If the seventy elders are taken as representing the prophets, 
then Eldad and Medad can hardly stand for anything else 
than such messengers of God as Amos, who had never passed 
through the prophetic schools. It is instructive to observe 
the light in which our author regards them. He holds them 
to be genuine prophets, for they are amongst the seventy 
whom Moses chose, and have a share of Yahweh's spirit. It 
was narrow-minded to endeavour to close their mouths.' Such 
efforts sprang from a misdirected zeal for Moses, as if no one 
had a right to speak except under his eye and according to 
his rules. But the true course was to leave them undis- 
turbed. Their reasons for not joining the rest were unex- 
plained and their conduct was contrary to rule, but still 
they must be allowed to speak out freely. It would be well 
if there were more such men, inspired by Yahweh's spirit ; 
for to rule such a fretful and capricious people, so easily led 
astray, was a task that would strain the powers of many, 
many prophets. 

The author of this legend had a truly Hberal and generous 
heart, uncramped by party spirit and free from paltry self- 
exaltation. . He ^ould encourage not only recognised pro- 
phets, but all who 'had the spirit of Yahweh, to speak out. 

And the same freedom appears to have been deraanded by 
the pubHc opinion of the Israelites. Is it not remarkable that 
the chief priest Amaziah, however much exasperated against 
Amos, offers him no violence ? He does not appear to have 
done so even when he discovered that the bold intruder was- 
not so much as a disciple of one of the prophetic schools. 
Though almost all the messengers of Yahweh had passed 
through one of these institutions and were members of the 
prophetic societies, yet a word spoken in Yahweh's name 

» Numbers xiL 6 -8. Compare VoL II., pp. 72 ff. * 
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was enough in itself to secure respect entirely apart from 
any such connection. Every prophet of Yahweh» whaterer 
his antecedents,. was free to utter what his god revealed to 
him. 

We may well go still farther than the writer of our 
legend, and recognise in the free preachers of the word, like 
Amos, who were no prophets by profession but had been 
seized by Yahweh's spirit, a power, a freshness, a courage, a 
love of truth and an earnestness of purpose which the B(ms 
of the prophets but too often lacked. 

In the following chapter we shall discuss the chief point 
in which the preaching of such men as these differed from 
that of the ordinary prophets. 



Chapter XX. 

THE PROPHET HOSEA. 
HOSEA XL, I- III. 

WHAT distinguished Amos from most of the prophets of 
his day was not his conception of Yahweh's nature, 
or his relation to Israel. • AU the prophets alike were con- 
vinced that Yahweh was the god of gods, if not the only 
God, and that Israel was his people and could therefore neva: 
perish. ** Hail to thee, Israel, thou people whom Yahweh 
crowns with victory !" was a cry which found an echo in all 
their hearts. What distinguished Amos from the others was 
the zeal with which he maintained the moral requirements of 
Yahweh. The comparative absence of any sense of guilt in 4he 
great mass of the prophets is very remarkable. For Israd, the 
mighty people of Yahweh, they had hardly anything but con- 
gratulations, blessings, and auspicious prophecies. Other 
nations worshipped idols, but I^ael served the true god ; 
and surely he, the Almighty, would protect his servants. To 
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doubt ii n^s impoBsibk ! — Bead «JQ ike «tones of the iiaoiexxt 
times which were writtexi in this eighth eentury, and yon will 
hardly eyer find the recognition of any sin in Israel. Even 
such a picture as that of the people murmuring in the desert 
is not intended, in tha first instance, to warn the ' writer's 
contemporaries against ingratitude and discontent, but to 
throw a more brilliant light <m the power of Yahweh in help- 
ing his beloved ones.^ Elijah did indeed announoe the judg- 
ment of Yahweh, but Micaiah stood alone in <^^o^g his 
four hundred colleagues ; and when the worship of Baal was 
rooted out the prophets seem to haTe found nothing more to 
condemn, and Elisha could content himself with comforting 
his people and teaching them to trust in Yahweh'a might. 
Amos, on the other hand, saw deeper. To his mind Israel 
was far too sinful ^to be unconditionally blessed. It was 
impossible that Yahweh should have in store for such a 
people blessings only, for he would sternly maintain his 
moral ordinances. A land on which there were so many 
stains, in which so much injustice went unchecked, in which 
i^e godless and Hcentious nobles oppressed the poor and 
perverted justice merely to find means of carousing, in which 
there was so much inchastity and so much knavery, such a 
land had nothing to expect in the immediate future but misery. 
Woe to Israel and Israel's king I 

Men of deep moral nature, grieving to see how far their 
people fall short of the * ideal standard, tül at last their zeal 
breaks forth and compels them to take up arms against the 
sins of their age, are at aU times rare ; but Amos had a 
sfóritual brother in Hosea, concerning whom we will now 
give some particulars. 

Of his outward Hfe we only know that his father^s name 
was Beeri, while his writings seem to indicate tha:t he was 
a native of northern Israel. The superscription of his book 

' Compare VoL II., p. 66. 
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says that he prophesied under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezeldah, kings of Judah, as well as under Jeroboam II. ; 
but this is incorrect. At any rate, none of the oracles which 
-we still possess bring us further down than a few years after 
Jeroboam's death. 

The greater portion of Hosea*s book (chapters iv. — xiv.) 
resembles that of Amos, in being an abstract of the pro- 
phet's disaourses, composed by himself. Many passages 
are exceedingly difficult to understand, owing to the allusions 
they contain to ckcumstances of which we have no know- 
ledge, the broken sentences of which they are often com- 
posed, and the absence of any regular line qf development. 
AU this is what we should expect from a man who gives us a 
short review of what he has said on different occasions in 
times past, under circumstances many of which have widely 
altered. 

But though the exact meaning of many a passage is lost, 
we can still see dearly enough the spirit of the whole. Hosea 
is so full of tender love for his people that its fate over- 
whelms him with sadness. Immorality stirs his intensest 
indignation,^ and his faith in Yahweh's love for Israel never 
wavers. He is therefore deeply convinced that though the 
land will be chastised for its sins, it will at last be restored 
to honour. He was a passionate opponent of the bull- wor- 
ship to which he constantly refers,^ whereas Amos never 
mentions it in express terms ; and he attributes the disasters of 
his people in great measure to the priests, whom he never 
spares. He was all the less tolerant of their shortcomings 
because he held in such shght esteem the sacrifices upon the 
performance of which they insisted and by which they lived. 
** Yahweh desires piety more than sacrifices, and the know- 
ledge of God rather than burnt offerings," he cried.' He 

* See Hosea iv. 1—3, for iostance. 
* Hosea viii. 4, 5, 6, x. 5, 15, xiii. 2. • Hosea vi. 6. 
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calls Moses a prophet/ and describes the men of God as the 
executors of Yahweh's judgments, for he had ** chastised 
Israel by the prophets, slain them by his words ;'** but else- 
where he appears to have but a poor opinion of them.* The 
inconsistency, however, is only apparent. Hosea*s thorough 
familiarity with the legends that were committed to writing 
in the prophetic schools^ seems to indicate that he had him- 
self been an inmate of one of them, and in that, case he may 
well have had the greatest reverence for the calling of a true 
interpreter of God's will, while by no means conscious of any 
respectful sympathy with the majority of his colleagues. 

Here is a specimen of his preaching :-^ 

" When Israel was yet a child I loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt.** But when they were called they 
turned away; they sacrificed to Baals and burned incense to 
images. Yet it was I who taught them to walk, and held 
them under their arms; but they knew not that it was I 
who healed them. I drew them on with cords, with gentle 
bands, not as a beast is treated, but as a man. As a kind- 
hearted husbandman takes the yoke from his ox's neck and 
then gives it food, so did I deal with Israel. Truly^ he shall 
go back # Egypt and Ashur shall bo his king, because they 
refuse to repent. The sword shall' abide in his cities, shall 
consume and devour his gates, because of their evil designs. 
For my people are bent on rebelling against me. They are 
called on high, but not one of them directs his eyes thither." 

'* Yet how can I give up thee, Ephraim, into the enemy's 
hands ? How can I surrender thee, Israel ? How can I 
suffer thee to meet the fate of Admah ? and make thee like 
Zeboim ? ' My heart trembles at the thought ; my pity grows 

* Hosea xiii. 14. * Hosea vi. 5. ' Hosea ix. 7, 8. 

* Hosea vi. 7, ix. 10, xi. 8, xiL 4, 5, 13, xiiL 10, 

^ Compare Exodns iv. 22. 

* After an amended version. Compare Hosea viiL 13, ix. 3, xi 11. 

^ Compare Genesis xiv. 2, xix. 24. ^ 
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hot within me. I eannot potir out all mj wrath upon &ee ; I 
will not turn to destroy Ephraim ; for I am a god and not a 
man ; as the holy one am I in your midst, and shall enter 
into none of your cities!^ But they will follow Yahweh 
when he comes to judgment roaming like a lion ; for he will 
roar, and then his sons will come in terror from the West, 
come like a timid bird from Egypt, like a dove from Assyria, 
and I will make them, dwell in their hcmies. So says 
Yahweh!" 

What tenderness breathes through all this passage I Israel 
is an apostate people and Yahweh has good cause for wrath, 
but yet he loves them so ! • 

The first three chapters of Hosea's book present the same 
thought in a very extraordinary form. It. almost appears as 
if the prophet were here giving the general conclusion of his 
oracles. Slightly abbreviated and with a few verses trans- 
posed to suit the context, the passage runs as follows : — 

When Yahweh first revealed himseK to Hosea, he said : 
" Marry an adulterous woman, of whose children you will 
not be the father. For in truth Israel is faithless to her hus- 
band, Yahweh." So I obeyed the commaTnd of mf god and 
took Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, to wife ; and the first 
son she bore I called Jezreel, at Yahweh's command ; for he 
would soon exact from Jehu's house requital for the blood 
poured out in Jezreel. Nay, he would put an end to Israel's 
monarchy, and break his bow in the valley of Jezreel. Then 
Gomer bore a daughter, and Yahweh said to me.: *^ Gall the 
child Unfavoured, for I will show favour to Israel no more 
in forgiving his sins. Yet Judah will I pity and deliver, 
though not by force of arms, but by Yahweh his god." And 
when Unfavoured was weaned, Gomer bore another son, and 
Yahweh commanded me and said: <* CaU him Not-my-people, 
for you are not my people, and I am not your god." 

* Compare Exodus xxxiii. 3» 5, 
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And jei, one day the number of ihe Qons of Israel shall 
be coonilesB and untold as the sand on .the sea shore, 
and in place of Not-my-people yon shall be called sons of the 
living Cbd. For in that day the Judesans, ifith the Israelites 
their brothers, shaU leave their land, under one ruler, because 
it has grown too small for them ; icfr blessed in its results shall 
the day of Jezreel be in which Israel's might is quenched 
and an end is put to the severance. So call your brothers 
My-people and call your sisters Favoured. 

Contend with your mother for she is not my wife, and I 
am not her husband. Oh, that she would quit her adulteries! 
But, if she will not, I will strip her of everything, till she 
is naked as on the day of her birth, till I make her die of 
thirst in the desert. Nor will I take pHy on her sons, for 
they are but bastards ! Has not their mother been shame- 
less in adulteries, and run afber her paramours, from whom 
she vainly thought she had received all that she had, which 
I had given her — ^bread, water, wool, flax, oil, and drink. 
She acknowledged not that it was I who had given her all, 
even the very silver and gold thai she used to make the Baal. 
Therefore will I plunge her into deepest woe, and make her 
atone for ihe days in which she burnt incense to the Baals. 
I will lead her on a path where thorns shall encompass her 
on every side, and a wall shall be in front of her, a path 
where she shall lose her way. Then, when she purèues her 
lovers, but overtakes them not, seeks them, but does not find, 
then she will say, ** Let me seek my first husband again, for 
it was better with me thien than now." And wh^Q such 
thoughts arise within her, then will I gentiy allure her to 
the wilderness, and speak tend^ly to her there. .And from 
thenoe I will give her her vineyards and the valley of A^or 
as a door of hope ; then shall she sing as in the days of her 
youth, when she came up out of Egypi On that day, says 
Tahweh, die shall call me " my husband," and no more 
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call me ''my lord (Baal);" for I will take the names of the 
Baals far from her lips, and they shall be remembered no 
more. Then will I make a covenant with the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air, and all that creeps npon the 
ground, that they shall not hnrt my people ; bow and sword 
and weapon of war will I break and cast away, that Israel may 
dwell in safety. Then will I betroth myself to thee in faith 
and love, that thou mayest know Yahweh. In that day, 
says Yahweh, I will listen in mercy to the heavens, and they 
shall Hsten to the earth, and the earth to the com and oil, 
and all of them to Jezreel (Israel). So will I shew favour to 
Unfavoured; and wiU call Not-my-people ** My-people," and 
they shall say " My God ! '* 

Yet, again, Yahweh said to me: '< Go forth and bargain 
for the hand of a woman loved by her husband, but yet un- 
faithful to him — just as Yahweh loves the Israelites, whereas 
they turn to other gods." I did so ; and, when Lhad bought 
her at a heavy price, I said: '' Long time shalt thou sit deso- 
late without either lover or husband, nor will I^are for thee I " 
— ^for long time shall the sons of Israel remain bereft; of king 
and prince, of sacrifice and massebaky of ephod and teraphim. 
Then after that they shall seek again for Yahweh, their god, 
and David, their king ; and shall come at last in fear to 
Yahweh and his goodness.-^ 

Just a word on the form and contents of this prophecy ! 

The form is certainly strange enough, yet not half so 
strange as the opinion of some commentators, who take 
it all as a description of veritable facts, and actually suppose 
that Hosea literally married a woman, at Yahweh's com- 
mand, of whom he knew beforehand that she would con- 
stantly break her marriage vow. All this is obviously 
nothing but the form in which the prophet expresses the 
thought, ** Israel is Yahweh's wife, tenderly loved by him, 
but faithless to him from the very beginning of their union." 
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We cannot be sure whether the name of the woman, Gomer 
the daughter of Diblaim, has a symbolical meaning, as the 
names of the children have. It is possible that it is the 
name of some very notorious courtezan of Hosea*s time, 
whom he mercilessly exposes to infamy while rebuking the 
whole people. 

This discourse furnishes us with a striking example of 
the great freedom with which the prophets used the forms 
of speech, *' Yahweh said to me," and '< Yahweh commanded 
me." Israel's infidelity, Yahweh's love, the certainty of a 
future restoration — such were the thoughts which the pro- 
phet might indeed regard as revelations from Yahweh ; but 
when he threw them into this story of a command from his 
god, a marriage with a certain Gomer and the birth of three 
'children whose names indicated the sins of the people and the 
consequences they involved, then he was quietly thinking out 
and dehberately preparing his discourse, just as a preacher 
does when he writes his sermon. 

This example stands by no means alone. And again, we 
find ** visions " recorded by the prophets which are invented 
from beginning to end. When hope and fear or any other 
conflicting emotions contend for victory in the heart of a 
man, until the strain of his over- wrought system bursts into 
a kind of ecstasy or frenzy and he imagines himself to hear 
the words of God or to see messengers from heaven who 
instruct him how to act or what the future will bring forth, 
then such a man is said to have had a *' vision." As an 
example of what we mean we may refer to the description 
already given of what we suppose to have taken place in 
Deborah's heart before she summoned her countrymen to 
the battle.^ A vision, in short, is a kind of waking dream. 
Now, of course, such visions must be of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and for the most part extremely simple. But 

» Vol. IT., p. 168. 
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all the prophets are called ** seers," and to kaTe visiozts was 
a recognised part of their profession. In othw words, the 
men of God clothed what they had. to 'say in the form of 
visions, and ** Yahweh «howed me" was a simple figure of 
rhetoric. Jnst as poets sometimes clothe their thoughts in 
the form of a dream, or profess to tell us what they thought 
or saw as they stood upon such and such a spot, though their 
readers never seriously suppose that they really had these 
dreams or saw these Wondroua sights. And in the same 
way, when Amos, for instance, says : " Yahweh showed me 
swarms of locusts eating everything bare, and then a fire 
consuming water and land; and when these two disasters 
had been averted by my prayer, I saw Yahweh himself 
standing with a plumb-line; in his hand"^ — ^we are not to 
suppose that the prophet really had any such vision, for it is 
simply a form of speech. This is shown by the highly arti- 
ficial character of many of these visions, which in some cases 
owe their origin entirely to a play upon words. Take the 
following, for instanbe:* '* The lord Yahweh showed me a 
basket of fiuit {kaits)^ and asked : Amos, what see you ? I 
answered : A basket of kadta. Whereupon he said : The end 
{keets) of Israel is come, and I .wül no more spare him." 
This is clearly a fictitious vision. The prophet» avails him- 
self of the similajity of sound between the words signifying 
'* end" and '' fruit" thus to announce the fall of Israel. 

These rhetorical expressions "Yahweh said," "Yahweh 
showed me," "Yahweh made me hear," "Yahweh com- 
manded me," are in themselves as innocent as those of the 
poets ; but they were rendered dangerous and pernicious by 
the fact that the prophets demanded reverence and obedi- 
ence for the oracles which they prefaced with " Thus says 
Yahweh," as though they were the genuine utterances of 
their god. If even the greatest prophets, whose integrity is 

* Amos vii. 1 ff. See p. 280. ' Amos yiii. 1, 2. 
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aboTe all suspicion, saoh as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah^ and Jere- 
miah, employed these expressions mthoni any hesitation, 
how recklessly they must ha^e been used and abused by 
seers of inferior mould! There is a departure from strict 
veracity in these forms which could not fail to cause incal- 
culable detriment to prophecy. 

As regards the substance of Hosea's preaching, we may 
note a curious point of opposition to the legend of Balaam 
and the ''blessing of Moses;'* for whereas these. poems, 
though written by Judseans, anticipate the happiest results 
from Jeroboam's rule, Hosea, on the other hand, though 
probably a native of the northern kingdom, desires the re- 
union of all the tribes under a prince of David's house. In 
this he agrees with Amos. 

In aiiother and more important point he is one with the 
Judsean shepherd. They are both of them dissatisfied with 
Israel. Neither of them is dazzled by the splendour of Jero- 
boam's rule ; and both look forward to days of misery, not 
because the power of Assyria is extending and Israel is far too 
weak to hold his own against her, but because Yahweh will 
chastise Israel for his sins. Israel did not fulfil his calling. 
He was wicked and apostate, and Yahweh would one day 
punish hiè former worship of Baal. Both Amos and Hosea 
were preachers of repentance. 

Hosea made A very deep impression by the image hé 
selected to represent the relation between Israel and Yahweh. 
Israel was Yahweh's wife. Yahweh had married her at the 
time of the exodus from Egypt. He had always been good 
to his wife, and had given her many blessings in the land of 
Canaan ; but Israel was faithless to him, and had served 
other gods. This Hosea called committing adultery with the 
idols ; and, when the people is plunged into disaster because 
of its idolatry, it is like a wanton wife neglected by her 
husband because pf her infidelity^ but pursuing her para- 
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mours in vain. K the people gives up its idolatry, it is 
as though the deserted wife returned in sorrow to the hus- 
band of her youth, and was received by him again, — for 
Yahweh's mercy is infinite ! This image, by which the tie 
between Yahweh and Israel was likened to marriage, was not 
only taken up and elaborated in several ways by later pro- 
phets,^ but even established itself in the very language of the 
Israéhtes, in which idolatry is constantly called ** lusting 
after the idols;" and it is sometimes difficult to make out 
whether it is inchastity or idolatry that is spoken of. 



Chapter XXI. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 

Pbovbrbs X.— XXII. 16, XXV.— XXIX.; Song op Solomon. 

WERE Hosea and Amos justified in their unfavourable 
judgment on Israel ? Were the peiople really as bad 
as they paint them ? We have seen already that these two 
prophets stood almost alone, and that most of their colleagues 
sang the praises of Israel. This does not prove that Hosea 
and Amos were wrong, for truth does not always lie on the 
side of the majority. Far from it! But it does at least 
prevent our accepting their unfavourable judgment off hand. 
Nay more, it makes us suspect that the preachers of repen- 
tance judged their people unfairly, and looked almost exclu- 
sively iskt the dark side of their life. For, however shallow 
the prophets and poets may have been who were ever singing 
the song, "Hail to thee, Israel, people of Yahweh!" yet they 
were far from having no moral perceptions ! Men who were 
employed in serious literary labours, and who taught their 

^ See Isaiah liv., for instance. 
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contemporaries to look at the past from a religious point of 
view, could not possibly have been so proud of their people 
had it not possessed many excellences. 

And so indeed it did. All that Hosea and Amos said was 
doubtless true; but there was another side to the piotiire, 
and on this they did not look. They fell into exaggerations, 
as all preachers of repentance are in danger of doing. 

The manners of the Israelites of the. eighth century b.c. 
were certainly rude in comparison with ours. Their notions 
of honour, temperance, chastity, love, and: — above all — ^integ- 
rity, were still defective. Moreover, the moral code which 
they did recognise as divine and binding, was very often, and 
in some cases very grossly, transgressed. But all this is true 
of every nation and in every age ; and he who observes it in 
a special people at a special time,, amidst his own surround- 
ings, for example, has no right, on the strength of it, utterly 
to condemn the society in which he lives, still less to accuso 
it of falling away and going backwards. Such an accusation 
is most dangerous when not absolutely demanded by the 
facts, for it is so discouraging.^ Moreover, in the case of 
Israel it was quite unjust. When we know the history of 
this people we may still speak of passing deviations, such as 
that of worshipping Baal to the detriment of the nobler ser- 
vice of Yahweh; but we shall remember that just as each man 
** errs as long as he strives," so peoples too are sure sometimes 
to go astray; bulj if they afterwards return to the true path, it 
shows that they have learned their lesson and have gathered 
moral strength from their attempts to make good their errors .% 
Now, throughout the course of Israel's history we trace a steady . 
progress. In the seven centuries that had elapsed between 
the Exodus and the reign of Jeroboam II., the seed which 
Moses sowed had borne rich fruit. The rude hordes amongst 
which he planted the moral worship of Yahweh had grown 

. 'Vol II., pp. 146-148. . . 
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into a people in ^hose midst a true national life bad deyeloped 
in more than one direction. 

What a difference of social condition between those wan- 
dering tribes contending with each other for the booty and 
this nation governed by a king, and with the elements of an 
organised administration of justice ! What a difference be- 
tween the hordes who had no literature, and but few of 
whom could even read or write, and the Israel of the eighth 
century b.c., with its psalmists, proverb-makers, and his- 
torians I What a difference between the motley polytheism 
of the days of Moses, with its stone and tree worship, and 
the conception of Yahweh as the Most High, the creator of 
heaven and earth, by whoise side no other may be worshipped ! 

But had Israel sunk as low as Amos and Hosea seem to 
think, from a moral point of view ? We have no right to be- 
lieve it. On the other hand, we eeta trace decided progress 
in many respects here also. For whereas the Israehtes, in 
Joshua's days, had laid Jericho, Ai, and Sephath, as well as 
other cities, under the ban, their descendants gradually gave 
up even the far less savage practice of executing the male- 
factor's children together with himself. It is true that the 
writers of this later age stiU commend Joshua for having put 
the Canaanites to the sword, and regard it as a weakness in 
their ancestors to have omitted in some cases to root out the 
old inhabitants. But, *in treating of an age so isx gone by, 
people do not realise the horror of a massacre ; and even 
tender-hearted men may sometimes speak of it with indiffer- 
ence. But that human life had become more precious in 
the eyes of the Israelities is shown, amongst other things, 
by Hosea's threatening the house of Jehu with punishment 
for "the massacre of Jezreel," which can only mean tiie 
slaughter effected by Jehu in his " zeal for Yahweh.** It 
seems, to have produced a painfal impression upon many 
people even at the time. Samuel hews the captive prince of 
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the AmalekiteB in pieces ; and» even && late as in Aliab's 
time, a prophet rebukes the king for sparing Benhadad's 
life, when Yahweh's curse was upon him; bat when the 
king of Israel ataks Elisha whether he is^ to slay the Syrians, 
whom Yahweh has struck blind, and who have been brought 
to Samaria, the prophet answers : ^ Not at all ! You would 
not slay your captives ! '' Consider^ again, the gentle and 
equitable spirit that breathes through the Israehtish laws.^ 

The people amongst whom the sketch of Abram was 
made, as the father of tibe faithful, full of generosity, inter- 
ceding for Sodom and ready to obey his god in everything ; 
the people in whose midst an influential party zealously 
opposed all luxury and pride, nay, even art and study, for 
fear of the moral dangers that accompanied them, — such a 
peopk cannot have stood at a very low level of morahty. 
And waa there not a siarong m<»:al element in the contempt 
with which the people of Yahweh looked down upon the old 
inhabitants of iJxe land ? Did they not maintain the struggle 
against the '' abominations of the Ganaanites*' with succes- 
ful pertinacity ? Surely Israel made progress in morality as 
well as in other things, but its progress was too slowjbo 
satisfy earnest men, too slow for them to see ! 



This moral progress is evinced by other writings than 
those of the prophets ; by the sayings of the ^' wise men** of 
this period, for instance. Our book of Proverbs consists of 
. several collections which are not all of the same age. Only 
one of these is provided with a superscription that fixes its 
date.^ It states that it was made at the command of king 
Hezekiah; and since Samaria fell in the sixth year of this 
king's reign, the proverbs collected in his day belong to the 
last period of Israel's existence. We have also another col- 
lection' which appears to be a little older. We have no 

* See pp; 240—242. * Proverbs xxv.— xxix. * Proverbs x.— xxii. 16. 
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means of deciding whether these proverbs were uttered in 
Jadah or in Israel ; bat it is of little consequence, for the 
moral condition of the northern kingdom did not differ 
m^iterially from that of the southern. Now when we read 
these sayings of the ** wise men,*' we are 'struck at once by 
the deep moral feeling which they often evince. 

Not that they all impress us favourably ! Some of them are 
v^ry common-place. F.or instance, " The poor man is mostly 
despised, but the rich man respected."^ "The buyer says 
* dear! very dear !' and then goes and boasts of his bargain."* 
*' The people curse the factor who holds back his corn to make 
prices rise, but bless the one who sells it;"^ and the remark 
that these speculations on the rise or fall of the market 
sometimes fail ! * Occasionally the advice given by the sages 
is even of doubtful morahty, and they are too fond of 
declaring that every man has his price. " For a .piece of 
bread anyone will sin ;" *' a bribe always gains its end.'^^ 

Many other sayings, however, show fine powers of observa- 
tion, deep religious feeling, and, in some cases, penetrating 
moral insight. Warnings against dishonesty abound; and in- 
tegrity in life and business is commended;^ the humble and 
pious are exalted, and are promised wealth, honour, and long 
life, as rewards;^ backbiting is severely rebuked,® for "love 
conceals every trespass."® The isages utter warnings against 
hasty speech,^° and urgently commend silence as better than 
speech on many occasions." There is much sound sense in the 
advice, " Give not your friend too much of your company, lest 
he grow tired of you and come to hate you;"" and in the 

» Proverbs xiv. 20, xviii. 23, xix. 6, 7. 
* Proverbs xx. 14. « Proverbs xi. 26. * Proverbs xi. 2i. 

* Proverbs xvii. 8, xviii. 16, xxi. 14, and xxviii. 21, after an amended version. 

• Proverbs x. 4, after an amended version, and xx. 10. 

^ Proverbs xxii. 4. " Proverbs xi. 13, xviii 8, xxvL 22. 

• Proverbs x. 12, xvii. 9. > » Proverbs xviii. 13. 

» » Proverbs xvü. 27, 28. » » Proverbs xxv. 17. 
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ooimsel not to praise oneself, but to wait for someone else 
to do it.* 

The sharp exhortations against sloth' are thus worked 
ont in a later collection :* 

Once I passed by the field of a sluggard, 

And the vineyard of a senseless man; * 

And lo ! it was full of nettles, covered with thistles, 

And the stone wall was broken down. 
"When I saw this I pondered it over ; 
' When I perceived it I learned the lesson : 
** A little sleep, a little slumber, 

A Httle folding of the hands to rest, , 
And your poverty comes like a robber; 

Your want like an armed man !" 

A companion to this picture of the sluggard is furnished 
by the same collection, in the following sketch of a drunkard : ^ 

With whom is " Out and alas !" and strife ? 

Who have trouble, wounds without cause, heavy eyes ? 
They who sit late at night over wine. 

Who go into drink-shops to taste. 
Look not at the wine, at its ruddy glow, 

Sparkling in the 6up, and ghding down ! 
The end of it is that it bites like a serpent, 

And stings like an adder. 
Then your eyes wander after lewd women, 

And. you think evil thoughts. 
Tou are like one that sleeps out at sea, 

Sleeps on the top of a mast. 
** They have struck me, but not made me sick; 

They have beaten me, but I never marked it. 
As soon as I wake, I wiU have some more wine ! " 

' Proverba xxviL 2. Proverba xix. 24, xx. 4, 13, xxii 13. 

' Proverbs xxiv. 30 flf, * Proverbs xxiii. 29—35 ; compare xx. 1. 

u 
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Not even these wamiiigB against doth, intemperance, and 
glnttony/ howeyer, give ns so high an opinion of the moral 
perception of the proverb-writers as their fine observations of 
hnman nature and their exhortations to mercy, Some of the 
proverbs show deep feeling ;- for instance, *' The heart knows 
its own bitterness ; let not a stranger meddle with its joy T' 
and '* Sometimes a man's heart is heavy even when he laughs, 
and the end of his mirth is trouble."' Pitifolness, especially 
to the poor, to widows, and to orphans, is much insisted on. 
''Bemove not the boundary mark nor encroach on the 
orphans' inheritance ; for their redeemer is mighty, he will 
take up their cause."" "He who has pity on the poor lends 
to Yahweh ; he will reward him for his bounty."* The sages 
even noticed the different ways in which men treated their 
animals: ''A good man knows the wants of his beast, but 
the mercy of the godless is cruelty."*^ 

Many of the proverbs are marked by a very religious 
spirit. Their authors share the convictions'" of the con- 
temporary prophets,* and had evidently a good under- 
standing with them. ** If there is no prophecy, the people 
are unrestrained; but happy is he who receives iustruc- 
tion."' "Integrity and virtue are more acceptable than 
sacrifice to Yahweh;"® "The sacrifice of the godless is 
an abomination to Yahweh, but the good man's prayer is 
his deUght."^ 

Now of course these collections of proverbs do not prove 
that the convictions and principles which they express found 
an echo in every heart ; but surely they do show that the 
people in- whose midst such sayings passed from mouth to 
mouth was far from a degenerate, godless race, insensible to 

» Proverbs xxiii, 1—3. » Proverbs xiv. 10, 13. 

' Proverbs xxiii. 10, 11. * Proverbs xix. 17. 

* Proverbs xü. 10. • See p. 104. ^ Proverbs xxix. 18. 

« Proverbs xxi. 3. • Proverbs xv. 8, xxi 27, xxviil 9. 
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the demands of morality. For these proverbs, be it remem- 
bered, were made by no prophets or priests, professional 
moralists as we might call them', but by simple citizens, who 
produced thenrfor each other's benefit as they sat together in 
the gate ; and if they who uttered such sayings— characte- 
rised on the whole by so much moral earnestness — ^were 
reverenced as sages by their fellow-citizens, surely the people 
must have been very far from immoral. 

The morality of any period may be pretty fairly gauged 
by the regard in which it holds the state of marriage, and by 
the social place which it allows to woman. Now the state of 
things in Israel, as in all ancient nations, left much to be 
desired in these respects. Not only was the bride bought 
by the bridegroom, but polygamy prevailed both amongst 
the nobles and amongst the citizens. The stories of the 
patriarchs show that no one ^aw any harm in this practice, 
franght as it really is with peril to love, to home life, and to 
chastity, and fatal as it is to the moral life of woman. Yet 
respect for women was by no means wanting. Even the Ten 
Commandments mention respectful conduct towards father 
and mother in a single breath. The legend places a woman, 
Miriam, by the side of Moses and Aaron as one of Israel's 
deliverers from Egypt. Women as well as men might be 
inspired by Yahweh ; and a Deborah might be glorified as a 
prophetess. The touching story told to David by Nathan 
proves beyond all doubt that the Israelites well knew how 
deep the love of a man for his one wife may be. That single 
ewe lamb that the poor man had bought and loved so ten- 
derly, that grew up with him and his children, ate of his 
bread, drank from his cup, and slept on his breast at night, 
represents Uriah's one and only wife, so truly loved by her 
husband. So too, in the Proverbs, the praises of a good wife ^ 
are sung again and again : *' A capable wife is the crown of 
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herlord;"^ ''Aprudentmfeisagiftof Yahweh."' Evidentlj, 
then» domoBtic Tirlues and domestio bliss were held in high 
esteem. 

Since we only possess those portions of the literature of 
tiie Israelites which the Jews of a later age regarded as 
Sacred Writings, we haye bat scant remains of their heroic 
pocfms and loTc-songs, which would have taught us so much 
as to their civilisation and culture ; but, luckily, we do pos- 
sess one love poem, which the collectors of the Sacred 
Writings probably took up because they fancied there was 
some hidden spiritual meaning in it. It is the so-called 
Song of Solomon, or Song of Songs; that is, ''most excellent 
song." 

The superscription of the song assigns the authorship to 
Solomon; but this is certainly incorrect, for Solomon's 
vanity would never have permitted him to immortalise him- 
self under the character of an unsuccessful suitor ! Perhaps 
the poem was originally entitled " Solomon.'* We cannot 
tell for certain when it was written, but there is a good deal 
to be said for the opinion that it ^ates from the time of 
Jeroboam 11., and that is why we mention it here. 

If only it were easier to understand ! But, alas ! it is 
very obscure in many places. It evidently comprises dia- 
logues, or at any rate words spoken under several characters, 
and shows indications of change of scene ; but we are never 
told who is speaking, or where we are supposed to be. 
Various expounders are gradually reaching agreement as to 
certain points, but still every fresh translation and inter- 
pretation departs in many respects from its predecessors. 

The subject is love, regarded from its physical side and 
with all the passion that marks the Oriental character. The 
heroine of the poem, the Shulammite, that is, the maid of 
Shulem or Shunem, sings : ** I conjure you, ye women of 

' Proverbs xi. 16, xii. 4, xiv. 1. • Proverbs xix, 14. 
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Jerusalem, should yon find 1x17 beloved, to tell Jdm that I am 
sick with love ! '* Should the poem need a motto, it might 
well be found in the following lines :— 

Love is strong as death ; 

Passion is mighty as the realms of the dead. 
Its flames are flames of flre, 

A lightning flash of Yahweh: 
No floods of water can put out love.; 

Nor rivers wash it away. 
Though one should offer all the wealth of his house 

for it, 
' He would be rejected with scorn. 

The poem, then*, moves in a sphere in, which many a 
man's moral life has been wrecked, but we may judge of the 
purity of the poet's conceptions from the contents of his 
song. 

The Shulammite girl was the young and beautiful daughter 
of a widow who belonged to the class of well-to-do yeomanry. 
She was betrothed to a shepherd. Her brothers set her to 
watch the vineyard, under their own superintendence, and 
she was therefore rather sunburnt ; but in spite of that she was 
80 beautiful that the purveyors for Solomon's harem carried 
her off to the palace. The king, however, sought in vain to 
win her love. Her whole heart was still full of her shepherd 
lover. The wanton life of the harem and the dazzling 
splendour of the court are drawn with seductive warmth. 
Bead, for instance, the following description of a wedding 
procession of the lavish moi^arch : — 

Look at the couch, at Solomon's couch ! 
With sixty heroes ranged around it, 
Chosen from Israel's mighty ones. 

All of them handle the sword, 
And are exercised in war ; 
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Their swords are girt to their hips, 

io projirent the nightly surprise ! 
Solomon made him a palanquin 

From timber of Lebanon ; 
He made its columns of silver, 

He made the floor of gold, 
The seat he made of purple, 

Graced in the midst by a loved one, 

One of Jerusalem's daughters ! 
Gome then, daughters of Sion, and see ! 

Look on king Solomon with the crown 

Wherewith his mother has crowned him, 
On the day of his bridal, 

The day of the joy of his heart ! 

From the rapturous tone of this description we learn 
how high an honour it was reckoned for a girl to be taken 
into the harem of a king, and above all such a king as 
Solomon. What parents would not desire such a distinction 
for their child ! 

Moreover, Solomon strains all his powers to make the 
Shulammite forget her home. But it is all in vain ! 

I am my beloved's 
And he is mine I 

Such ifl the constant burden of her reply, and her resolve to 
go back to her lover is never shaken. All Solomon's flatter- 
ing speeches and all his promises fail to win her, and at last 
he is compelled to let her go. She may well boast : 

I was inaccessible as a wall. 

My bosom impregnable as a castle ; 
I was as one in his eyes who must be left to go in peace ! 

A people who loved such songs celebrating an invincible 
love, passionate, indeed, to the last degree, but perfectly inno- 
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cent, such a people cannot have been a prey to moral corrup- 
tion. The preachers of repentance, then, whose standard of 
morality was higher thaïi that of their neighbours, may often 
have been justified in rebuking, admonishing, and threatening 
their contemporaries, and exhorting them to lead purer lives; 
but when they describe Israel in the age of Jeroboam II. as 
an adulteress and an apostate, a people ripe for destruction, 
they are taking a one- sided view of the facts, involuntarily 
exalting the past and painting the present in colours far too 
dark. However much there was to blame in the people, it 
was sound at heart, nor could any trace be found of fatal 
inward corruption. 



Chapteb XXII. 

THE FALL OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 

2 Kings XV-XVL 9, XVII. 1-6.» 

"TT'AHWEH lifts up an ensign to the heathens dwelUng 
J- afar, and calls them together from thp ends of the 
earth. See ! they are coming, swift of foot and Hght ; not one 
of them stumbles, not one is weary ! He sleeps not, nor slum- 
bers, ^he girdle is not loosed from his loins, nor the sandals 
from his feet. His arrows ate all of them sharpened, and his 
bows are bent. His horses' hoofs are as hard as flint, and 
his chariot wheels like a whirlwind. He roars like a lioness, 
roars like a raging lion holding grimly to his prey t None 
can snatch from him what h^ carries away ! On that day is 
a sound as of rushing waves, and if they look landward, 
there 4S fearful darkness; the light is obscured by clouds." 
Such are the words in which Isaiah^ describes the Assyrians, 
whose approach had already inspired the Israelites and 
JudsBans with terror, even in the time of Jeroboam H. 

> 2 Chronicles zzvi, zzvii. * Isaiah ▼. 26^80. 
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Of the earliest history of this warlike people we know very 
little ;^ bnt in the eighth century b.c. we find their king, Pnl, 
advancing eastwards, ^and subduing one after another the 
territories of Babylonia, Elam, Media, and Armenia, till he 
reigns over all the lands from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 
Sea. Then he turns westward, and conquers Mesopotamia 
and Syria.' Even before Jeroboam's death Pul had occu- 
pied Hamath, and the dreaded conquerors stood dose on 
the northern frontier of Israel, which would come into closer 
contact with them but too soon. 

Jeroboam's reign was a long one. It lasted certainly one 
and forty years, as is directly stated,^ probably three and 
fifty, as may be inferred from other data, for he ascended 
the throne fifteen years before Uzziah became king of Judah,* 
and it was not till the thirty-eighth year of that monarch that 
his sojQ succeeded him.** An interregnum is quite out of the 
question, and we must therefore suppose that some mistake 
has cf ept into one of the conflicting numbers. However this 
may be, Jeroboam's son, Zachariah, was publicly murdered 
by a certain Shallum iu the year 770 b.c. after a reign of 
six months. The historian does not fail to remind us of the 
oracle vouchsafed to Jehu that his house should hold the 
throne of Israel to the fourth generation. Shallum only kept 
the crown a single month, after which a certain Menahem 
marched upon him from Tirzah, defeated and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead. There was probably a third pretender, 
who lost his life in his attempt to secure the crown. 

This last particular may be inferred from a discourse 
preserved in Zachariah ix. — xi. These three chapters are 
not from the same hand as those that precede them, but 
dffbe from the last century of the northern l^gdom. We 
cannot be sure of the writer's name, but he was probably 

* Compare Vol. 1., pp. 109 ff. * See Map I. 

" 2 Kings xiv. 23. * 2 Kings xiv. 17. *2King8xv. 8. 
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ealled Zachariah son of Bereohiah, whereas the writer of 
the first eight chapters, who lived more than two hundred 
years later, was^ called Zachariah the son of Iddo. It is far 
from certain that eren these three chapters are all from the 
same hand. They contain many obscurities; nor is the 
concluding passage,^ to which we must now turn our atten- 
tion, by any means free from difficulties, but the general 
purport of the discourse and the main thought it is intended 
to bring out are clear enough. The prophet's words are 
instinct with pity for the miserable condition of his people, 
which offered such a sad contrast to the prosperity they had 
enjoyed imder Jeroboam. The passage may be rendered 
something as follows : — 

Yahweh, my god, said to me :' '' Pasture these cattle for 
slaughter ! When they are sold the purchaser holds himself 
free from guilt though they are destroyed, and the seller cries 
<< Blessed be Yahweh, it has made me rich I*' and their shep- 
herds do not pity them. The dwellers in this land are 
like them, for I will take pity on them no more ; but I will 
give thein over into the hands of their neighbours and of 
their king, and they shall break the land in pieces, and na 
one shall deliver it out of their hand.** Thereupon I began to 
pasture those cattle for slaughter; but in truth they were 
sorry beasts. I took two staves and called the one Prosperity 
and the other Union, and with tl\em I pastured the cattle. 
But when I had dismissed three shepherds in one month 
I waxed bitter against my cattle and they loathed me. Then 
I said, '*I will pasture you no more. Let die who will, and 
let who may be thrust aside, and let the rest devour one 
another.** So I took my staff Prosperity and broke it to 
pieces as a sign that I had broken my covenant with all the 
tribes. So the staff was broken to pieces, and the wretched 
cattle that looked on soon perceived that it was a word of 

* Zachariah xi. 4—17. 
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Yahweh. Then like a shepherd leaving his service, I asked 
them : " Wül it please you to give me any wages ? If not, 
then let it rest !** But they gave me my wages — a poor thirty 
shekels. Then Tahweh said to me, " Throw it into the hox 
of offerings !^ It is a noble price at which they have valued 
me !*' And accordingly I went and threw the money into 
the chest of offerings in Yahweh*s house. Thereupon I broke 
my other staff, the staff of Union, because the brotherhood 
of Judah and Israel must be broken. Then Yahweh said to 
me ag{^n: ''Now take the implements of a foolish shepherd, 
for behold ! I will raise up a shepherd in this land who shall 
not seek for those that have been cast out, nor tend those 
that have gone astray, nor heal the sick, nor support those 
that still can stand, but shall eat the flesh of ihe fat ones 
and break their hoofs in pieces." Woe to my worthless 
shepherd who cares not for the sheep ! The sword shall fall 
upon his arm and strike out his right eye. Yea, his arm 
shall be maimed and his right eye darkened ! — 

The mention of three shepherds, all dismissed within 
one month, leads us to suppose that besides Zachafiah and 
Shallum some third adventurer occupied the throne for a 
little time. The foolish shepherd mentioned by the prophet 
is a striking likeness of Menahem. He was a tyrannical 
ruler, and evidently owed his crown to no respect or love on 
the part oi the Israelites, but simply to the adroitness with 
which he availed himself of the state of indecision and con- 
fusion into which the country was plunged by thé murder of 
Jeroboam's son. Tiphsah, a city between Tirzah and 
Samaria which had refused to side with him, now paid a 
fearful penalty, for he massacred its inhabitants with cir- 
cumstances of extreme barbarity. Moreover, it tells heavily 
against him that he could only keep the crown he had 
seized so violently by the aid of foreign soldiers, which he 

' After an amended version. 
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did not hesitate to secure. In vain did the prophet Hosea 
lift a warning voice against thus '* mixing with the heathen,"^ 
and call> his people an innocent and foohsh dove because it 
appealed to Assyria and called on Egypt for help, Hke a bird 
running into a snare.' Menahem could not do without the 
Assyrians. Of course their king, Pul, did not wait to be 
pressed when the ruler of Israel begged him to support his 
throne, but he exacted a heavy price for his services. 
Menahem had to pay no less than a thousand talents of 
silver (at least a hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds 
of our money), to raise which he laid a tax upon his subjects 
of fifty shekels (over three pounds sterling) for every man 
capable of bearing arms. The staff Prosperity was indeed 
broken I 

The staff Union, the brotherhood of Judah and Israel, 
was also broken. For soon after Jeroboam's death Uzziah, 
king of Judah, had made himself master of the important 
haven. of EMh, and had greatly extended his power. He 
waged successful wars against, the Philistines and several 
Arab tribes, made the Ammonites tributary, and so greatly 
strengthened Jerusalem with towers, walls, and catapults, 
as to make it almost impregnable. Moreover, agriculture 
and cattle-breeding fiourished; and, in a word, Judah en- 
joyed a period of rare prosperity. When Uzziah died at last, 
after a reign of two and twenty years, he was succeeded by 
his son Jotham, who had already held the reins of govern- 
ment during the last years of his father's life, because the 
latter had become a leper. Jotham, who remained for six- 
teen years upon the throne, was as vigorous a ruler as his 
father, and Judah, therefore, grew in power and prosperity. 
It is not unnatural that the IsraeUtes should have looked on 
these events with jealous eyes^ for the Jast chance of Judah's 

* Hosea Tii. 8. * Hosea vii. 11, 12. 
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ever bowing beneath the sceptre of theur king was rapidly dis- 
appearing. As far as we know, howeyer, actual war did not 
break out between the two kingdoms, either under Menahem 
or his son Pekahiah. Bnt when Pekahiah had reigned two 
years, he was bereft of life and throne by Pekah, the son of 
Bemahah, an officer of the royal body-guard; and this 
Pekah braced all his powers to the task of overthrowing the 
house of David, and reducing Judah to dependence. % 

The plan, however, did not originate with himself, but 
with Bezin, the ruler of Damascus. A certain son of Tabeal, 
probably a Syrian, was to be appointed king of Judah.^ 

Just as half a century before man^ Judaaans had desired 
to be reunited with Israel, and had cried^ <* Yahweh, listen 
to Judah's prayer, and bring him back to his people I "* so 
now, too, many of them favoured the project of Bezin and 
Pekah. Isaiah, comparing the beneficent rule of the Davidic 
dynasty to the waters of the spring Siloah, hard by 
Jerusalem, exclaimed,' *' Because this people despises the 
softly-flowing waters of Siloah, and takes delight in Bezin 
and the son of Bemaliah, therefore, says Yahweh, I will make 
a mighty river rise and flood the whole of Judah." 

Jotham, however, offered a successful resistance as long 
as he lived, but his son Ahaz was driven into fearful straits 
by the allies. Luckily for him Jerusalem was so well forti- 
fied that Pekah's attempts against it failed; but Idle Syrian 
troops took Elath and placed this key to the peninsula of 
Sinai in the hands of the Edomites, who kept permanent 
possession of it thenceforth.^ The Philistines, too, recovered 
their former possessions. It appears that Ahaz was driven 
in his terror to the same despef ate measure which the Moabite 
, king Mesha had formerly adopted. Bye sacrificed his first- 
bom son to his god in the hopes of compelling him to help 

> Isaiah viL 6. * See pp. 251, 233, 254. » Isaiah viiL 6, 7. 

^ 2 Kings xvi 6, Yrhere'Edomitea should stand instead of Syrians, 
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him. Aocording to the Chronicles he also T^orshipped the 
gods of tibe Syrians, in order to win them over to his side. 
But all was in vain. Destruction stared him in the face. 
There was only one means of escape within his reach — ^to 
call in the help of the Assyrians. And that was a cure which 
might well seem worse than the disease. To this last 
resource, however, he was actually driven. He sent an em- 
bassy to the Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pilezer, with. the promise 
of rich presents and submission as a vassal if he would rescue 
him from Bezin and Pekah. Tiglath-Pilezer was soon per- 
suaded, and mad0 an inroad upon Syria. The two monarchs 
were no match for him. Damascus fell into his hands, and 
Bezin himself was slain. Pekah's tarn came next, but he 
was not so completely subdued as his late ally. He escaped 
with his life and even kept his crown ; but the northern 
portion of his kingdom, together with the whole of Gilead, 
was conquered and bereft of the cream of its inhabitants. 

This latter circumstance was due not so much to the 
slaughter which accompanied the capture of the cities, as to 
the Assyrians' practice of carrying away great numbers of the 
peoples they conquered into captivity, and transplanting them 
to some distant part of their enormous empire. The reasons 
for this pohcy are evident. It was intended to compel the 
conquered districts to keep quiet and bear the yoke submis- 
sively. So they stripped the coimtry of all its most distin- 
guished and cultivated inhabitanta The men of wealth and 
learning, the priests, the artists, and the skilled workmen 
were carried off in great numbers. Those who remained 
were' bereft of their leaders, and were too fully occupied in 
endeavouring to provide for their own immediate wants to be 
able to think of rebelHon ; and the exiles themselves, trans- 
ported as they were to a foreign land, and set down in the 
middle of a population whose lënguage they could not under- 
stand, were compelled to smother their love of freedom and 
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their hatred of their oppressors, and devote all their energies 
to agriculture, cattle breeding, commerce, and industry. Thus 
flourishing colonies of Gileadites, for instance, arose in the 
heart of Assyria. 

Pekah's star did not set just yet, in spite of his revises. 
Indeed he still seems to have cherished hopes of restoring 
his fortunes ; for soon after his defeat the Judsean prophet 
Isaiah uttered this threat:^ "The Lord sends his word 
against Jacob, and it falls upon Israel; let all the people 
know and all the inhabitants hear it; for they say in their pride 
and vain-glory of heart : * There were only tiles that fell, but 
we will build up again with granite ; wild fig-trees were hewn 
down, but we will replace them with cedars.' Of a truth the 
Syrians shall attack them in front, and the PhiKstines behind, 
and shall devour Israel with open mouth, and even yet Yah- 
weh's wrath shall not cease I '* 

But though this prophecy was' not fulfilled, and Israel 
had a few years' rest, yet Pekah met the fate of so many of 
his predecessors, and fell by the hand of conspirators. His 
murderer, Hosea, became king in his place. Under his 
reign Israel fell. The Assyrian king Shalmaneser continued 
Tiglath-Pilezer's work of conquest, and made Israel tributary. 
A few years afterwards Hosea, fired apparently by the en- 
couraging example of Tyre, which had now defied the power 
of Assyria for five years, refused his tribute. He relied upon 
the support of So (or Sabakos), the king of Egypt, who was 
alarmed by the great extension of Shalmaneser's power. 
But the Assyrian penetrated right into the land of Israel, 
up to the walls of Samaria, which offered a brave resistance 
three whole years. No army came from Egypt to the rescue, 
and at last the men of Samaria, weakened and thinned as is 
usual in such circumstances, by plague and famine, were 
compelled to yield. King Hosea was treated with special 

' Isaiah ix. 8—12. 
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favour, for his life was spared, and he was simply confined . 
in some Assyrian fortress. A great number of the Israelites, 
an Asaytiaxi inscription says twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and eighty, were carried away to a district in the 
Assyrian province of Media. This took place in the year 
719 or 720 b.c. 

« » 

So northern Israel had fallen, fallen for ever I It never 

became an independent people again. The captive Israelites 
gradually melted away into the peoples amongst whom they 
had been placed ; while those who remained in Canaan min- 
gled, as we shall see hereafter, with heathens, and, though 
they had a history of their own, never did anything more 
for the progress' of the world. The work of Moses and his 
great successors, the prophets, was but half accomplished in 
Israel, and was then broken off. It was only in Judah that 
it was carried on. 

Here is food enough for reflection ! 

"When such a great event takes place, how can anyone 
who thinks help asking: **Why?" The answer to the 
question depends upon the point of view from which it is 
asked. No doubt the Baal worshippers of the eighth century 
B.C. said that Israel had fallen as a punishment for no longer 
serving Baal; but at this time they were in a small minority. 
The great majority of the prophets, who had sung without 
reserve of the glory and greatness of Israel, now held their 
peace in confusion of face, could see no more visions, and 
knew not what to say when reminded of the^words once 
uttered by the prophet of repentance, ** The teraphim utter 
vain oracles ; the soothsayers see false visions ; the dreams 
are deceitful ; and they all console you with idle consolation. 
They shall, therefore, wander about like sheep, like wretched 
cattle without a herdsman."^ 

^ Zachariab x. % 
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The preaoliers of repentance, on the other hand, were 
now orowned with honour, for their words had turned out 
true ; and their explanation of Israel's disasters won its way 
to more general acceptance: Yahweh was punishing the sins 
of his worshippers, for Israel was a godless people i Such 
was the view which the Judsean editor of the book of Kings 
took of the fate of Israel, and, accordingly, after recounting 
the fall of Samaria, he explains, la rather a long digression, 
that the IsraeHtes had drawn their disasters upon their own 
heads by their idolatries, their worship of images» their ob- 
stinate refusal to hear the prophets, and, last not least, their 
rebellion against the house of David.^ 

The essential element in this view of the history, namely» 
the theory that Israel was sent into exile as a punishment for 
its sins, reappears in the writings of the greatest prophets of 
the time, and became the current explanation amongst the 
later Jews of the mournful history of their people. Yet it is 
utterly untrue. Immorality does indeed undermine national 
prosperity, and a healthy piety adds to a nation's strength ; 
yet it is no more true of a people than it is of an individual 
that its fate depends entirely, or even chiefly, upon its de- 
voutness. Its fate depends upon all manner of circum- 
stances, and whatever their connection with the will of Ood 
maybe, at any rate they are not so ordained as to secure un- 
failing prosperity to the pious and bring constant disasters 
upon the godless. The natural causes of Israel's fall are 
obvious enough. It could not hold out agaiust the superior 
forces of Assyria, and was therefore conquered in common 
with so many other peoples. But when we come to the 
question : Why must this be ? we must be content without 
an answer, just as in the case of a man whose fate Alls us 
with sorrow.' 

Instead of complacently saying *< It was their own fault I *' 

1 2 Kings xnl 7—23. Compare xviii. 11, 12. » Compare Vol II. p. 123. I 
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when we «ee the Israelites fall, we regard the speeiiacle with 
the same iinGontFollable sadness which fills nfi when a yom^ 
life, foS of promise, is cut off before its prime. There was 
so much life, so much promise in Israel ! Judged l^j ihB 
ideal standard of Christianity, it may seem to have stood btrt 
low; yet at least there was progress, and its defects were 
gradually yielding to the better spirit. We can th^efore 
sympathise with the expectation of the prophets, shared e^en 
by those who had the keenest eye for their people's sins, and 
who anticipated a fearful judgment on them, — the expecta- 
tion, namely, that Israel would be restored at last, puri- 
fied by the fire of affliction, and would become Yahweh's 
people indeed. That this expectation was never realised and 
that northern Israel vanished without a trace is a thought 
to fill us with sorrow. 

In the preceding chapters we have laid intentional em- 
phasis upon the progress which Israel had made in many 
/directions. There was still much to condemn, especially in 
the moral condition of the people ; and the gilt images at 
Dan and Bethel evinced a very gross conception of God's 
nature and the service which is pleasing in his sight. But 
in this respect also there was every reason to hope for im- 
provement. The prophets of former times had left the bull- 
worship unchallenged, but Hosea attacks it with all' his 
might. Indeed, the' more highly cultured Israehtes, espe- 
cially the prophets, had altogether outgrown it. The images 
still stood, but they were already tottering. It deserves 
remark that while we are told of all the other kings of Israel 
in succession that they committed ''the sins of Jeroboam" 
the historian does not bring this accusation against the last 
of them, Hosea, but tells us that he did less evil than his pre- 
decessors. - Is it possible that he took some steps towards 
abolishing the golden bulls ? However this may be, they 
would certainly have fallen sooner or later. 
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Bat the newer conception of Yahweh's nature, which was 
wholly inconsistent with any representation of him by images, 
was as yet but half established, and even in the minds of 
many representative poets and prophets it was still alloyed 
by many of the thoughts and customs of an earlier day. 
This is well exemplified in a song, which dates from the 
closing years of Israel's existence, and has been taken up 
into the book of Deuteronomy,^ as the parting song of Moses. 
We give the greater part of it,* which runs as follows : — 

Eemember the days of old. 

Consider the years of past generations ; 
Ask your father ; and he will tell it ; 

Your elders ; and they wiU declare it : 
When the Most High gave the nations their heritage 

And divided the children of men, 
He fixed the boundaries of the peoples 

After the number of the sons of God. 
For Yahweh*s portion is his people, 

Jacob his special possession. 
He found him in the desert 

On the hoT^ling steppes of the wilderness. 
He guided and taught him 

Kept him as the apple of his eye. 
Like as an eagle stirs up her nest 

And hovers over her brood. 
Spreads out her wings and takes them up, 

Bears them upon her pinions. 
So Yahweh alone guided Israel : 

No strange god stood by his side. 
He made him ride over the heights of the earth 

And eat of the produce of the fields, 
Suck honey out of the rock 

And oil out of the flint-stones. 

» Deuteronomy xxxn. • YeraeB 7—21, 29, 80, 36- 43. 
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He gave him butter from kine and milk from the 
smaller cattle, 

Gave him the fat of lambs, 
Of rams of Bashan and goats. 

He gave you wheaten flour, 

And you drank pure wine, the blood of grapes. 
But Jeshuf un grew fat, and kicked out. — 

You grew fat and gross, and were smothered with 
fatness. — 
Then he. deserted the god that made him. 

And lightly esteemed the rock that delivered him. 
They moved him to jealousy with strange gods, 

Provoked him to wrath with abominations. 
Made sacrifice to goblins that are no god, 

To gods whom they did not know. 
To upstart gods, that were but now heard of, 

And whom your fathers never had feared. 
But you rejected the rook that bore you, 

Forgot the god that begat you. 
This Yahweh saw and he contemned [you] , 

In wrath with his sons and daughters. 
He resolved to avert his countenance from them. 

And see what would then become of them ! 
For they are a perverse generation, , 

Children in whom is no faith. 
'' Since they have made me jealous with a no-god 

And provoked me with vanities, 
I will make them jealous with a people not a people, 

And goad them with a senseless nation.'' 



Oh that they were wise, that they had understanding 1 

Then they would see what it leads to. 
How could one of them chase a thousand 

And two put ten thousandpto flight, 
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Except their rock himsalf hsA aold them, 
. And Yahweh delivered them np ? 

Yahweh shall judge his people 

And take pity on his servants, 
TVben he sees that IsraePs power is gone ' 

And there are no men lefi. 
Then will he say: ** Where now are their gods ? 

Where is the rock upon which they trusted, ' 
The gods, whose sacrifices they ate, 

The wine of whose offerings they draaak ? 
Let them rise up and help yoxL, 

Thai they may be your refuge ! 
J3ee then that I, that I, am he, 

And there is no god besidiS me I 
I kill and I make aHve« 

I wound and I heal; 

None can deliver from my hand. 
If then I lift up my hand to heaven 

And say : 'As sure as I live for ever •!* 
-If I whet the lightning of my sword. 

And stretch out my hand to judgment, — 
Then will I take vengeance upon my foes 

And fully repay my enemies. 
I will make my arrows drunk with blood. 

My sword shall devour flesh, 
Devour .the blood of the slain and the captives, 

The shaggy skull of the foe." 
Sing- his people's glory, ye nations ! 

For he avenges his servants* blood 
He repays it all on his enemies ; 

He is reconciled to his land and people ! 

This poem deserves our closest attei\tion on many ac- 
counts, foremost* amongst which is the poet's* strange con- 
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ception of Ks- god. Who iff fliiff Yabweh ? On Öie qüe 
hand, he is a most exaKed being, who küls and makes aGve; 
nay, who rules over aH things, and beside whom no other 
god exists. , But, at the same time, the poet not only loves 
to celebrate him as the ** Book ** which reflects the beliefs of 
a more ancient day,* but actually describes him as whetting 
his sword for battle, making his arrows drink the blood of 
the enemy fflain in the field, and even of the captives 
slaughtered after the victory, and giving his sword the foe- 
inan's head to eat! Of course, all these expressions are 
only figures of speech, but they are figures borrowed from a 
very rude conception of Yahweh*s nature. Here we see the 
old and the new ideals side by side. The old conception of 
Tahweh as the fierce, blood-thirsty, warlike tribal god of 
Israel is passing away ; the new conception of Yahweh, as 
the creator of all]^the world, is springing up, and is, indeed, 
already recognised as true, but has not yet sunk deep enough 
into the heart and mind to have entirely expelled 'the repre- 
sentations borrowed from the old beliefs. But did the poet 
really believe Yahweh to be the only god ? If so, what can 
those words mean which occur near the begiuning of the 
first passage we have translated, ** Yahweh fixed the boun- 
daries of the nations, according to the number of the sons 
of God ? " The Authorised Version, following the Hebrew 
text, reads ''according to the number of the children of 
Israel," which makes no sense. Our translation rests upon 
the reading of the old Greek version, and is perfectly in- 
telligible. Yahweh determined everything, not only where 
all the peoples should live," but even what gods each of them 
should serve ; he ordained that various other nations «hould 
worship the sun, the moon, and the stars,' while he chose 
Israel for Hü own special possession. The poet, then, repre- 

' Compare Vol. I., p. 230. * Compare Amos iz. 7. 

' Deuteronomy iv. 19, 20. . 
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sents Yahweh as the only god with whom Israel had any- 
thing to do, and as the god of gods, but not, strictly speaking, 
the only god. We find the same wavering conception even 
in such a man as Isaiah, who never flatly denies the existence 
of the other gods. 

Now in Judah, the heir of Israel's literature and its pro- 
phetic schools, we find these vacillations gradually giving 
way, and the germ of the higher conception unfolding. But, 
as far as we can tell, the religion of Israel suffered irre- 
parably from the fact of its being finally developed in Ju^ah 
only, and not in northern Israel as well ; for in the latter 
district the religion of Yahweh had had the opportunity of 
growing up without being overshadowed by , the influence of 
the priestly caste which wrought such mischief to it in Judah. 

Two stems shot up from the common root, and the one 
that gave the richest promise was cut down ere' its fruit had 
grown half ripe ! But it is useless to bewail the fall of 
Israel. Henceforth all our hopes for the worship of Yahweh 
must rest on the weaker stem that yet remains — ^must re^t, 
that is, on Judah. 



Chapteb XXIIL 

THE CALL OF ISAIAH. 

Isaiah VI. 

THE last century of Israel's existence was rendered illus- 
trious, as we have seen, by the activity of the prophets, 
who were no longer turbulent popular leaders, as in former 
times, but orators and writers. The same holds good of 
Judah. The prophets in this kingdom never exercised a 
direct influence upon the affairs of state, but here, too, 
as in Israel, they became conspicuous for their labours as 
historians and public speakers. 
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Amongst the prophet? of Judah- a prominent^lace belongs 
to Isaiah, who prophesied from the last year of Uzziah's life 
right on into the second half of Hezekiah's reign. A book 
containing sixty-six chapters has come down to us nnder his 
name^ but we cannot by any means accept all the oracles it 
contains as his. The men who collected the prophetic writ- 
ings often performed their task in a grossly arbitrary fashion. 
Thus they appended to the oracles of Zachariah, who lived 
after the Captivity, the prophecies of at least two men who 
lived at sundry periods before that epoch ; and in the same 
way they inserted amongst Isaiah's oracles, or appended at 
the close, a number of discourses which were really written 
many years after the fall of Jerusalem. In some instances it 
is extremely difficult to say whether a given prophecy is really 
the work of the prophet to whom it is assigned, or 'not ; but 
in the case of Isaiah it is quite certain that several chapters 
in the first half of the book called after him, and all the last 
seven and twenty, are from other hands than his, and date 
from no earlier a period than that of the Captivity. • 

All that we know of his personal circumstances is that 
his fathjer's name was Amoz, and that he himself had a wife 
and children.^ He seehis to have been a man of letters, for' 
according to the Chronicles he wrote a life of king Uzziah,' 
and all his works display great literary talent. His style is 
more ornate and nervous, more exalted and poetical, than that 
of any other prophet whose discourses have come 'down to us. 
His tone of high cultivation, his familiarity witli all that goes 
on in the upper circles, and the mode of his intercourse with 
the king, show &at he was far from a stranger at the court. 
Perhaps he held some high position there. 

He himself has painted in living colours the following 
picture of what he felt when first called to be a messenger of 
Yahweh!^ 

* Isaiah vii. 3, viii. 3, 18. 
* 2 Chronicles xxvi 22. ' ^ Isaiah vi» 
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Ijs tiis year of Uzziak'» deaih, I saw the liord mttdng 
itpon a ifarone, high and exalted, and tiie train öf his ser- 
Tmta filled the temple. Above him stood seraphs with six 
irnigB ; eoreiing their faces ivith one pair and their feet with 
another, and flying with the third. And one cried to an- 
other : *^ Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh of war-hosts ; all the 
earth is fall of his glory ! " And lo l the portals trembled at 
the sound, and all the place was filled with smoke. Then I 
eded : ** Woe is me ! I am struck dumb, for I am a man of 
«nclean lips, and dwell amidst a people of unclean lips ; and 
now I have seen the king, Yahweh, of war-hosts ! ** Here- 
upon one of the seraphs flew to me with a burning coal in 
his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from the akar. 
Then he touched my mouth with it and said, " Lo ! this has 
touched thy Hps, and thine iniquity is gone and thy sin is 
taken away." And straightway I heard the vcHce of the 
Lord, " Whom shall I send ? Who will go for me ? '^' And 
I said, " Here am 1 1 Send me." " Go," he replied, " and 
tell this people to hear on, but not to mark ; to see on, but 
percdve nothing. Make this people rebellious of heart and 
dull of understanding, lest they should even yet repent and 
I should have to heal them 1 " When I heard this dread 
command, I said again: '*How long must this endure^ 
O Lord ?" and he replied, ** Till the cities are all desolate, 
aad the houses empty, and the land untilled. Then shall 
Yahweh carry the people away, and great desolation shall 
be throughout the land. Nay, though a tenth part still 
remain, even that is marked for destruction. Yet, as a 
terebinth or oak tree that is felled still leaves a stump in the 
ground, so has the sacred seed of Israel still hope for days to 
come." 

If Isaiah had really seen and heard all this in a state of 
exaltation, it is impossible to understand his ever coming 
forward as a prophet. What man could undertake a task 
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like iAffr if h^ far«s»ir noi only &&qaeiA disappmistaat^ii, but 
compictd A3Dd ftbsdLuU fedhtre f We must bear in xQin^ thai 
Isaiah probably wrote this aoeooni of his call at a isme 
when he had already found his people incorrigible, when all 
his work appeared to have been in vain, as though Yahweh 
bad resolved not to deliver JistAsh^ and laad only sent the 
prophet in order to increase the people's guilt» One only 
hope remained. There was a germ of better things amongst 
&e people still ; and, when all was rained, this germ would 
open out and spread and bear rich £l;uit. 

We shall see presently that Isaiah, i^ongh he always 
anticipated suffering, did not always take so gloomy a view 
of the future as when he wrote the words we have just. read. 

But through all his changes of mood Isaiah was consistent 
in at least one thing, and that was his extreme reverence for 
Yahweh, the consuming fire,^ Üie terror^ waking god, whoa^ 
unapproachable holiness had struck him dumb. It was this 
which made him shrink from the prophetic task until purified 
by the touch of heavenly fire. Yahweh was always a name 
of terror to Isaiah. " The Jjord, Yahweh of war-hosts,'* he 
exclaims»^ ''shall kindle a fiame beneath the enemy's glory. 
Israel's Light shall become a fire, his Holy One a flame, burn- 
ing up all the thorns and thistles in a single day J' And 
again,' '*La( Yahweh's name comes from afar, with burning 
wrath and towering smoke ; his .hps are full of fury, his 
tongue consumes like fire ; his breath is like an overflowing 
torrent that reaches up to the neck, to winnow the heathens 
wHh the fan of destruction and set the bit that leads astray 

between the jaws of the nations . Yahweh makes 

the gloiy of his voice to be heard, the descent of his arm to 
be seen, in fervid wrath and consuming flame, in clouds that 
burst with rain and hail-stones/' And elsewhere,^ <'In Sion 

* Compare VoL I., pp. 155 ff. 
* Isaiali X. 16, 17. ' Isaiah x^z. 27, 28, 30. '' Isaiah xzxiiL 14. 
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the sinners quake for fear ; and trembling has seised the 
hypocrites. Which of us can live with a burning fire, or 
dwell with an eternal furnace ?" 

Now this dread of Yahweh was, in its origin, nothing else 
than the terror felt before the nature-god who revealed him- 
self in thunder and lightning, and whose dread power was 
displayed in blight and sickness ; nor had Isaiah, or any of 
the highly cultured Israelites of his day, entirely outgrown 
this primitive conception, in spite pi the exalted traits which 
ahready entered into their conception of Yahweh. But in 
Isaiah's case, at least, there was also a strong moral element 
in this dread of Yahweh. Not because he was weak, but be- 
cause he was sinful did he tremble before Yahweh ; and if 
he would have Israel '* fear and shudder" before his god, it 
is in the hope of his becoming more docile and obedient to 
him.^ Like a true follows of Moses, he preached that 
Yahweh's wrath is chiefly stirred by human sin. 

Generally speaking, Isaiah was profoundly dissatisfied 
with his people, who repaid Yahweh*s care so ill. " Let me 
sing of my friend," he once exclaimed,' " a song about my 
friend and his vineyard. -My friend had once a vineyard, 
lying on a fertile hill. He had dug it up and picked out all 
the stones, and planted it with choicest vines ; he built a 
lodge in the middle of it, and hewed a wine-press out of the 
rock ; but, when he looked for grapes, wild berries only grew 
there ! And now, you inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of 
Judah, be judges between me and my vineyard. What could 
I have done for it more than I have done ? Why must I 
hope in vain for grippes, and only find wild berries ? But I 
will tell you what I will do to my vineyard ! I will break 
down its hedge and it shall be wasted ; I will break down its 
fence and it shall be trampled ! I will utterly destroy it and 
will prune it and dig it no more, and ihoms and thistles 

' Isaiah xzix. 23, 24. * Isaiah v. 
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shall grow there rankly ; and I will forbid the very clouds to 
rain upon it. — ^Yea I the vineyard of Yahweh of war-hosts is 
Israel, and «tudah his cherished plantation. He looked for 
reason, but found only treason; .he looked for right, but 
found a&ight I Woe,. . . . !'* and here the prophet bursts 
into denunciations of the rich, who add house to house and 
field to field; the dissolute, who drink and carouse from 
morning to night; the proud, tho self-satisfied, the perverters 
of justice, all of whom Yahweh will bring low. ** The under- 
world opens its jaws beyond measure, and down sinks all - 
Israel's glory ! " Finally, the dread Assyrians are indicated 
as the instruments of Yahweh's judgment. 

The high price which Isaiah attached to morality, and the 
depth of his conviction that Yahweh asked nothing but an 
upright life from his worshippers, are eviuced by the following * 
rebuke,^ amongst others : ** Hear this word of Yahweh, you 
princes of Sodom I Give ear to the law of our god, you 
people of Gomorrah ! What do all your sacrifices avail me, 
says Yahweh of war-hosts I I am full of burnt offerings of 
rams and fat of fed beasts. I have no pleasure in the blood 
of bullocks, of sheep, or of goats. And for coming to see my 
fade, — who has required it of you? It is but trampUng 
my courts ! Bring me no more lying offerings ! Your in- 
cense is an abomination to me. Feast of new moon and 
sabbath and religious assembly ? — ^I cannot support un- 
righteousness that joins in festivals. Your new moons and 
holy days I hate. They are a burden to me, and I am weary 
of bearing them. When you stretch out your hands in prayer 
I avert my eyes ; though you multiply entreaties I Hsten not, 
for your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean, 
put away your evil doings from before my sight, cease to do 
evil ; but learn to do well, seek what is right, help the op- 
pressed, succour the orphan, plead for the widow. — ^Let us 

> Isaiah I 10—20. 
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dsspntd iogsüxer t says Tah^w^ : Tkotigli ycmr sins be as 
soarlei ibeyfihall be white as snow ; &ough crimson red Ükay 
shaü W UkS: wool. If yaa leave your self-will imsd hearkeBt 
then yoa shall enjoy the good things of the land ; but, t£ jcsa 
relnsa and rebel, then the sword sl^all constime yoii^ for 
Yahwefa has said it." 

Ws have already noticed more than once tha& the pro- 
phets,, especially Isaiah, were often one-sided in tbeiir con- 
ception of morahty, and included in a sweeping denunciation 
of ^' all that is exalted,'* not only luxury, but the arts and 
sciences^ together with every sign of commercial and in- 
dustrial progress.^ ' Just now we heard Isaiah condenming 
the grandees of Jerusalem, not only for their dissolute hves, 
but also for incre^ing their estate^. So stern a censor of 
morals, living as he did in the capital, and even frequenting 
the court, must have seen much to excite his indignation. 
The voluptuousness of the distinguished women of Jerusalem 
gave him especial offence, and he was not the man to spare 
it! '* Because the daughters of Sion," he cried,* "walk 
proudly with their necks stretched out^ and with wanton 
eyes, mincing their gait to make their anklets tinkle j Yahweh 
will make bald their heads and expose them in nakedness. 
Then will he wrench off all these anklets^ Utile suns and 
moons» ear-rings, armlets, veils and gauze, foot-bracelets> 
girdles and scent-boxes, amulets and finger-rings, nose-rings, 
festal robes, kerchiefs and mantles,, pouches and shift», 
turbans and tunics I Then shall^ be 'rottenness instead of 
balsam» a rope for a girdle, baldness for plaits, sackcloth for 
a mantle» and bruises for beauty. Moreover, your men shall 
fall by the sword, and your young men in battle ; the gates 
of Jerusalem shall weep and wail, Jerusalem sit down in 
bereavement. Then seven women shall seize on one man, 
and say: We will eat our own bread and wear our own 

» See pp. 124, 12& • Isaiah iiL 16— iv. 1. 
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olotlkes ; only ki as be called your wives^ asüi ttiks /iOie se- 
prcMüeh of bedng unmameii &om usV 

Bui Üiongh it is ohieflj ihe ionmoraiifcy. of thoao around 
him that moves Isaiah, he leaves neither witcheralt nor ima^^ 
worship imassaiLled. Take this discourse for example:' ^ O 
house of Jacob, come let ns walk in Yahweh*»' lig^ I ¥or 
thou, Yahweh, hast rejected thy people, rejected the house 
of Jaeob, because they are f all of sorcery and witchsraft like 
the Philistines, and follow the ways of strangers.' So ti^eir 
land has grown fall of silver and gold. Mid there is no end to 
their ^treasures, fall of horses and eountlesa Qhairiot8« full of 
idols ; they bow down to the work of their hands, ib» what 
their own fingers have made V' Then follows i^e lumKnuxoe- 
ment that everything lofty iball be bracight low/ and that 
Yahweh alone shall be |>roiiiLdly exalted ; aoid in closo tionneiiy 
tion with this the prophecy: " As for the idol», they utterly 
vanish 1 And the people hide in clefts of the rock and iu 
holes of the earth, in terror of Yahweh and the splendour of 
his glory, when he arises to a£Eright the earth. Then will ft 
man tSrow away to the moles and biuts the gods of surer 
and of gold which he made to worship, and will rcfoaoe in 
Yahweh." 

Isaiah believed in common with the other prophetic of Ms 
day that Yahweh was the almighty ruler of the world, who» 
had chosen Israel as his special possession, who could defend 
it against all earthly powers, and who would surely do so if 
the people did bat observe his commands and- so aeeure his 
favour. In times of distress, accordingly, Isaiah urged his 
people to trust in Yah weh's all-su€&cient support, and to repent^ 
of their sins that he might be gracious to them. We hav& 
already noticed more than once that Isaiah, in common with 

* Isaiah ii 5 — 21. 
" Compare 1 Kings xxii. 48, 49 ; 2 Chronicles xx. 35—37. 

• Bee p, 125. 
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most of his devout contemporaries, held very one-sided views 
in this respect, and distinctly condemned the taking of suit- 
able measures to secure the people's prosperity and indepen- 
dence.^ We shall presently observe the spirit of his exhorta- 
tions to Ahaz during the war with Eezin and Pekah; but we 
must first say a few woids as to his outlook into the future. 

In speaking of Isaiah's e;Lpectations for the future, we 
must distinguish between two things. In the first place he 
expects the restoration of Israel, or at any rate of Judah. 
In this he resembles all the prophets ; for they all of them 
cherished the behef that Yahweh's people was imperishable, 
and the more exalted their conception of Yahweh's being, the 
deeper their conviction that he, the god of gods, the only 
God, would rescue his people and crown it with honour. 
Those whose moral perceptions were purest expected chas- 
tisements in which the shallower men of god did not believe; 
but no preacher of repentance, however stem, ever foretold 
the final ruin of Israel. The announcement,^ then, of Israel's 
future might was exceedingly common in the mouths of the 
prophets ; but when Isaiah foretold that a king of the house 
of David should bring these blessings to the people, he could 
still rely upon the assent of many, but no longer of all, his 
colleagues. 

We have already remarked that in the time of Jeroboam IL 
there were men even amongst the Judssans who anticipated 
the most salutary results from his rule, but when his dynasty 
had fallen of course this was no longer possible ; and since 
the Judsean historians of the eighth century b.g. had exalted 
David's era into a golden age, and David himself into the 
long after Yahweh's heart, it became impossible to many of 
the Judsaans to imagine the glorious future of Israel without 
a king of David's house. It was then that a certain historian 

» See VoL L, pp. 29, dO ; Vol XL. p. 67, 
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put into David's mouth the prayer,^ **Thou art great, god 
Yahweh ! there is none like thee ! nay, there is no other 
god beside thee. And what people is there like thy people 
Israel, whom thou hast redeemed from Egypt ? Do, then, 
according to thy word, that men may glorify thy name for 
ever, and may say, < Yahweh of war-hosts is god over Israel,, 
and the house of thy servant David shall ever walk before 
thy face 1* " Even before Jeroboam's death Amos, the Judsean, 
declared that the fallen tent of David should be raised again 
and its breaches healed; and Hosea himself, though a citizen 
of northern Israel, fixed all his hopes on Judah and her 
prince, and pointed forward to a time when the sons of Israel 
should repent and should seek Yahweh, their god, and David, 
their king. 

In this connection we may also quote the sweet predic- 
tion of Zachariah,' << Eejoice, daughter of Zion ! Be glad, 
Ó daughter of Jerusalem ! Behold thy king^ comes to thee, 
righteous and victorious, a kindly man, riding on an ass, a 
she-ass's colt. Then shall the war-chariots be cast. out of 
Ephraim, and the cavalry &om Jerusalem ; the weapons of 
war shall be broken, and he shall proclaim peace to the hea- 
then. He shall rule from sea to sea, from the Euphrates to 
the end of the earth. And because I have made a covenant 
with you, your exiles shall return." It is true that the seer 
does not expressly state the famuy from which he expects 
this prince of peace and blessedness to spring, but since he 
is addressing <<the daughter of Sion," or, as we might 
say, "the virgin city of Jerusalem," he evidently does not 
look forward to the return of Judah to Ephraim, but rather 
to the accession of the northern tribes to Judah ; and he • 
must therefore have expected the piince of peace to be a scion 
of the house of David — ^which is only natural in Zachariah 
the son of Berechiah, the friend and disciple of Isaiah. 

* 2 Samuel vii. 22— 26. * ZaöhttuOi ix. 9— 11 ; oomparepp. 312,313. 
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6mce Lnrael'g king was oalled tke aaoinied ^scédUadk» cor- 
rupted by the Greeks into memoê^J of Yahweh»' these aatici- 
pations are called the Measiame expeetatuma^ of the prophets, 
and the term is used to indnde all their prophecies of a 
golden age, even if , as is sometimes the case, no king appeals 
in them at alL 

We shall ha^e fireqnent occasion to dwell np(m the extrems 
importance of these expectations, for they supported Israel 
under the heayiest oppression and inspired it with the bravest 
heroism, tiU it famished the world with a unique example of 
what a people can do in the might of its faith. When w» 
come to the New Testament we shall see how great a part 
the Messianic expectations played i^ the rise of Christiajiity. 
And since none of the prophets equals Isaiah in describiiog 
the future prince,' his words upon this subject give him yet 
another claim to a place of honour amongst.Israera prophets. 
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ISAIAH IK THB BEIGK OF AHAZ. 

2 Krsem XVL 10-20 ;♦ Isaiah VIL— IX. 16. 

r 

WEBB we to accept the judgment of the Chronicler we 
should have to regard Ahaz as one of the most god- 
less kings that Judah ever had. According to this writer he 
had only himself to blame for the fearful blows which Itezin 
and Pekah inflicted upon him ; for he had made images of 
Baal, had sacrificed his sons, and had burned incense on the 
hamahs. ■ Accordingly, when the Ephraimites had taken two 
hundred thousand women and children captive to Samaria, 
the prophet Obed reminded them of the sins of Ahab, 

> John i. 41, iv. 25. « See Vol. II., p. 264* 

* See chapter xxvii. of this volumQ. 

* 2 Chromolea xxvüi. 
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infonned ihem that they were only Yahweh's instnunents, 
and that the cruelty with which they had executed his pimish- 
xnents upon iheir brothers cried to heaven for vengeance* 
How could they, who had sinned so deeply against Yahweh 
themselves, dare to oppress the Judaaans ! The Ephraimites 
gave heed to his words, clothed those of their captives who 
were naked, fed those who were hungry, set the weak ones 
upon beasts and sent them all back to Jericho^ This disas- 
trous war with Bezin and Pekah, as well as the defeats in- 
flicted by the Edomites and Philistines, were all brought 
upon the Judseans by the sins into which Ahaz had allured 
them. When reduced to extremities, he made matters even 
worse by sacrificing to the gods of the Syrians, plundering , 
the temple, setting up altars ia every comer of Jerusalem, 
and making bamahs for other gods in every city of Judah. On 
account of all this his body was not laid amongst the royal 
graves. — This flood of vituperation represents Ahaz as having 
deliberately set to work to commit every possible kind of 
idolatry and other wickedness I He is «ven made responsible 
for the altars that stood in every comer of his capital, and 
the bamahs in all the cities of Judah, as though they had not , 
been in existe;ice long before he was bom ! . 

' Even- the writer of Kings, though more moderate and 
discriminating in his condemnation, regards Ahaz with any- 
thing but favour. He accuses hipi in very general terms of 
doing as the kings of Israel did ; but the only fact which he 
alleges is that he sacrificed his son. As to the place and 
method of this deed, we shall speak presently.^ The deed 
itseK appears to us frightful beyond measure ; but we already 
know enough of the ancient Israehtish forms of worship to 
mderstand that it does not really argue such depravity as at 
first sight appears, especially if we suppose that it yras done 
when Ahaz was hard pressed by Syria and Israel. In that 

> See chapter xxviii. 
* W 
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owe it «vinees his conyiction that the deity was strong enoagh 
to rescue him, but must be compelled to exert himself on his 
belialf by some very precious offering. 

The writer of Kings informs us further, at some length, 
Ahi when Damascus was taken, and Ahaz went there to pay 
his homage to his deliverer, the king of Assyria, he saw a 
oertain altar in the city which pleased him so much that he 
sent a model of it to Uriah, the chief priest of Yahweh, with 
<»ders to build one like it for the temple of Jerusalem. 
When this new brazen altar was built, the king himself 
sacrificed upon it, and assigned another pl^e to the former 
altar of burnt offerings. Surely this was no such dreadful 
sin ! Doubtless, old-fashioned people were offended by the 
novelty; but the artistic prince certainly never intended it as 
an insult to Yahweh ! Had he done so, the chief priest him- 
self would hardly have fallen in so readily with the scheme, 
lor, of course, he was always anxious to increase the glory of 
his temple. For Ahaz to desire a separate altar, on which to 
offer sacrifices himself, was no doubt an abomination in the. 
«yes of the later Jews, but was a proof of religious seal rather 
than the contrary at the time. 

As for the king's plundering the temple treasure, and even 

robbing the sanctuary of many of its ornaments, it, doubtless, 

* cost him a bitter pang to do so ; but he had no other means 

4^ satisfying the king of Assyria. Hezekiah himself had 

recourse to the same expedient afiierwards.^ 

We have no sufficient reason, then, to pass any very 
severe sentence upon Ahab ; but neither have we any ground 
for esteeming him highly. He seems to have been a man of 
little force of character ; good enough for an Isaiah always to 
ke^ upon good terms with him ; but not in the least capaUe 
of loUowing out the precepts of this prophet, and trustbig 
'wikhout reserve in Yahweh. 



^ 2 Einga zvüL 15, 16. 
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Once "when Judah was completely overrun by the Syrians 
and Israelites, and the king with all ^lis people trembled 
** as the trees of the forest tremble before the wind," Isaiah 
went, at Yahweh's command, to meet Ahaz by the Fullers* 
Field at Jerusalem. The prophet was accompanied by one 
of his sons whom he had called Shea'r-Jashub, that is, the 
remnant repents, to signify the future repentance for which ho 
looked as the glorious fruit of the national suffering, and the 
pledge of Judah's blessedness. Accompanied, then, by his 
son, the prophet met Ahaz and addressed him thus : "Take 
heed and be quiet! Fear not before these two stumps of 
smoking torches ! For what is the burning wrath of Rezin 
and the son of Bemaliah more 1 They have planned dread 
deeds, but Yahweh declares that they shall coiQe to nought, 
and all things shall remain as they are now : Eezin, the 
king of Syria in Damascus, and Bemaliah*s son in Samaria, 
the capital of Ephraim. But if you confide not, then you 
abide not ! Would you have some sign on which your 
faith may lean? Ask, then, for what you will, in proof 
that Yahweh will help you. Be it from the shadow-land or 
be it from the heavens, choose what you will.** But Ahaz 
was too much depressed to be inspirited by the propbet*s 
words ; so he refused to ask a sign, and said, " I will not put 
Yahweh to the test.** Upon this Isaiah cried, "Then listen, 
house of David I Is it ioo little for you to weary the pro- 
phets ? Must you also weary my god ? Then the Lord 
himself will give you a sign. See, there is a woman ! She 
is with child and will bear a son. Gall him Immanuel (that 
is Ood'with'usjf for though he must live upon herdsman's 
fare, upon milk and honey, till he know the difference be- 
tween good and evil, yet before that time has come the land 
before whose two kings you tremble shall already be a desert. 
But then shall days begin to break upon you and upon your 
people, and upon your father's house, such as have not been 
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known for misery since the time when Ephraim parted £rom 
Jndah. Yahweh will call for flies from the streams of Egypt, 
and for wasps from Assyria, and they will creep in every- 
where. The land will he shorn hare with a razor from heyond 
Euphrates. Then a shepherd wiU he left here and there, 
with nothing hut a cow and a conple of sheep, and will have 
cream enough to eat, hut will have nothing else saVe honey ; 
for the richest vineyards will be covered with thorns and 
thistles, and none hut the hunter will pass through the land, 
and all will he desolate !*' 

This discourse of Isaiah's^ has always attracted the 
special attention of commentators, because of the use which 
was made by the early Christians of an expression that 
occurs in it.' They regarded the books of the Old Testament 
as sources of information concerning the circumstances of 
the life of Jesus;* and in this passage which was mis- 
translated : *' Behold ! a tfirgin conceives and brings forth a 
son," they discovered the announcement that the Messiah 
would have no earthly father/ Anyone who reads the dis- 
course right through will see that it refers to nothing of the 
kind. In the first place, there is not a word about a virgin 
or a miraculous conception ; and, in the next place, what 
Isaiah does say has no reference to a distant future. It i& 
perfectly clear what he predicts, namely, that iu a few 
years — ^before a child, as yet unborn, could tell the difference 
between good and evil — ^the land of Bezin and Pekah should 
be deserted, and Judah should be rid of them for good ; but 
this would not be the end of Judah's woe. On the contrary, 
Yahweh would then begin to break the people almost utterly 
by other powers of destruction, " flies from Egypt and waspa 
from Assyria,'* and " a great razor from beyond Euphrates." 
Here the prophet breaks off on this occasion ; but his con- 

>l8iiiahviL 't?. 14. «Compare Vol. V., pp. 46-49*. 

♦ Compare Vol. V., pp. 60—52. 
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Tiction that Judah would rise again from the jaws of death, 
and his belief as to the means by which this result would be 
brought about, were sufBioientlj well known to all his hearers, 
and were announced to them by the symboUc names God- 
with-us and The-remnant-repents. 

The ancient men of God could no more predict the future 
than we can. Sometimes they made a fortunate surmise, 
because they had formed a truer estimate of the circum- 
stances' of their people than others had ; but they could not 
foresee particular evtnts. This very prediction of Isaiah's 
illustrates the fact. He did not utter it as the result of 
mature deliberation and political forecasting, but was simply 
convinced that Yahweh would smite Bezin and Pekah because 
they intended to supersede his beloved house of David by 
another ; and that he would shave Judah bare, because it 
was godless. He clothed this expectation under the form 
that we have just seen : Bezin and Pekah, whom he con- 
temptuously describes as smoking stumps of torches that have 
ceased to bum, would soon retire from, Judah, and their coun- 
tries would be utterly devastated by Assyria. Then Judah 
itself would become the scene of a dekdiy conflict between 
Egypt and Assyria, from both of which it would suffer fear- 
fully. Agriculture would be brought to a standstill, and only 
flocks and herds would be pastured on the untilled land. — 
Only a portion of these expectations were realised. Within 
the time assigned by Isaiah, Bezin and Pekah had indeed 
retired, and Damascus had fallen into the hands of Assyria, 
but Samaria remained independent for about twenty years, 
and neither the Assyrian nor the Egyptian army entered 
Judah. Nor had Isaiah at all foreseen that Ahaz would 
voluntarily place himself under Assyria's protection ; or if 
any such step had occurred to him as possible, it was one of 
the very things he desired to avert by inspiring the king with 
courage. But Isaiah was not in the least abashed by the 
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non-folfilment of bis predictions, for they retained their fall 
force^ and he foretold the chastisement of Judah still, though 
now under slightly different forms. 

But the later Jews misconceived the value of these oracles. 
In reality they bear witness to the faith of the prophets, and 
express their intense belief in Yahweh's avenging justice and 
his love for Israel, together with their indignation at the 
people's sins and their confidence in its finally repenting and 
being blessed by Yahweh ; but instead of accepting and esteem- 
ing them for what they really were, the later Jews employed 
them as proofs of Yahweh's foreknowledge ; and it was in 
this character that they collected and preserved them. "We 
need not wonder, then, that from time to time these notions 
exercised a certain influence upon the text itself, and induced 
the collectors to make alterations, sometimes of more and 
sometimes of less importance, and, above all, to introduce ex- 
planations of the words of the prophet here and there, which 
were sometimes correct and sometimes mistaken.^ A few 
illustrations of this process may be found in the discourse we 
are now considering ; for when Isaiah declares that the 
plans of Bezin and Pekah will come to nothing, the collector 
of his prophecies inserts the prediction* that Ephraim will be 
entirely broken within five and sixty years, a prediction whioh 
is altogether out of place, and comes in very oddly just before 
the announcement that the countries of the two monarch» 
will be depopulated within a few years. Moreover, twice in 
this passage and once in a prophecy which we shall consider 
presently,^ the king of Assyria is expressly indicated as the 
foture devastator of Judah. This and other such announce- 
ments might easily be put into Isaiah's mouth by the later 
editor, but the prophet himself had no knowledge of the 
details of the future. 

> doittpjkre pp; 140, 168; 187. » 1^. It 

« Isaiah TÜL 76. 
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" Trast in Yahweh I" This was Isaiah's one and oidj» 
answer to the question, "What is to be done ?*' which AhaXf 
his advisers^ and erery thonghtfal Judasan were asking witti 
eyer-growing apprehension. It was clear that Jndah could 
not hold her own against Syria and Israel. All the conquests 
of Uzziah and Jotham were already wrenched from the hand 
of Ahaz. Elath was in Bezin's power. The Philistines had 
recovered iheir independence. All idea of keeping possession' 
of the eastern provinces óf Ammon and Moab was abandoned. 
The Edomites had doubtless not only put a garrison in Elath, 
but established their power in southern Judah, where the 
Kenites, who had always been their friends»* were settledé. 
The rest of Judah was being conquered piece by piece, and 
siege was laid to Jerusalem itself. *>Hope in the help c^ 
Yahweh ! Bepent ! If ye confide not, then ye abide not V* 
was still Isaiah's cry ; but it was' both natural and right for 
Ahaz and his advisers to look round for some human means 
of deliverance. 

They were not all agreed. . While many a Judaaan wit* 
nessed the success of Bezin's and Pekah's arms with secret 
satisfaction, the partizans of Ahaz looked abroad for help* 
Many turned their eyes to Egypt; but public opinion and One 
king's own inclinations began to incline more and more de^^ 
oidedly to the plan of calling in the AssyHans. Against this 
project Isaiah raised his voice, for he expected nothing b«l 
misery to come of it.' 

(hie day the people noticed a great board before his housi» 
with the words "Keen for booty, swift to spoil'" tupon it» 
Their curiosity was stirred, and they asked what the strange 
inscription meant, upon which Isaiah called two dtieeu^ 
whom everyone respected, and whose witness everycme would 
accept, namely, the priest Uriah and Zachariah ther son lai 
Berechiah, and explained to them the meaning of the ea%* 

» See pk 271. • laaiah viii. 1— ix. 6. 
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« 

matioal inscriptioii; that they might afterwards bear witness 
to the truth of his anticipations. Some time aflierwards his 
wife bore him a son, and at Yahweh's command he called 
him Keen-for-booty-swift-to-spoil ; "for," as he now de- • 
dared, in explanation of his meaning, " before this child can 
say ' father,' or ' mother,' the treasures of Damascus and 
the booty of Samaria shaU be brought to Assyria's king." 

And these are> the words he addressed to the citizens of 
Jerusalem : — 

" Because this people despises the soft-flowing waters of 
Siloah, and delights in Bezin and.Pekah, therefore the Lord 
shall bring over them the great and mighty waves of 
Euphrates. The river shall mount over all its channels, 
overflow its banks upon every side ; strike into Judah, over- 
flowing and rolling, reaching to the neck ; spread over all 
the breadth of land ; — ^but God is with us ! " 

" Bejoice, ye nations, and tremble ! Listen, all ye ends 
of the earth ! Equip yourselves and tremble ! Yea, equip 
yourselves and tremble ! Form a plan, and it will come to 
nothing. Make a project, and it will fail For God is with 
us. When Yahweh laid his hand upon me and instructed 
me, he warned me not to accord with this people. Take not 
to heart, he said to me, what this people takes to heart ; be 
not afraid of what they fear. Yahweh' of war-hosts, him 
shall you hallow; let him be your fear and your terror ! For ' 
he is a sanctuary that none may violate ; a stone of offence 
and a rock of stumbling for either house of Israel ; a snare 
and a net for Jerusalem's people. Full many of them shall 
stumble and fall and be crushed to pieces ; shall run into the 
snare and be taken." 

<* Close the testimony as to the meaning of the inscription, 
seal it with the help of the faithful Uriah and Zachariah. I 
wait for Yahweh, though now he hides his face from the house 
of Jacob. I hope in him; and I and my children, The- 



/ 
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remnant-repents and Eeen-for-booty-swift-to-spoil, are signs 
in Israel, given by Yahweh, who dwells in Sion. And when 
they say to you, * Consult the shades and the soothsayers, 
who mutter and whisper their magic charms ' — ^what ! must 
not a people consult its god ? Must it not seek refuge with 
the living rather than with the dead 1 < Go to the teaching 
and the witness which the prophets give !' Unless they who 
now sit in utter darkness come to speak words like these, 
then they shall wander about in the land sorely oppressed and* 
hungering, and when they are hungry they shall wax wrath 
and curse their king and their god ; and whithersoever they 
turn, above or below, there shall be distress and darkness ; 
they shall be cast down into troublous gloom and blackness." 

''But they, who are now afflicted shall not remain in 
darkness. The people that now walks in gloom shall see a 
glorious light ; the dwellers in the land of night shall see the 
gleaming dawn. Thou, Yahweh I spreadest them out again ; 
thou givest them joy to taste, as in the time of harvest, or the 
day when the spoil is divided. For thou wilt break his yoke, 
and the staff with which he is driven, as when Midian was 
smitten.^ And the clanking armour, and warrior's mantle 
stained with blood, all shall be burned and shall be a prey to 
the flames. For a child is bom to us, a son is given us ; 
dominion shall be laid upon his shoulders, and men shall call 
him "Wonder-of-wisdom, Might-of-god, Booty-seizer,* Prince 
of Peace. Without bounds shall his dominion extend, and 
endless weal shall it confer on David's throne and all the 
kingdom. This throne shall he raise up and strengthen, by 
justice and by rig^t henceforth for ever. The zeal of Yahweh 
of war-hosts will perform all this." 

In one point the editor who adopted this oracle as part of 
his collection failed to understand it. The afflicted people 
to whom Isaiah promised deliverance were the Judsoans whom 

' See Vol II., p. 193. * After an amended yenloD. 
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Bezin and Pekah were now harassing» and whom Ashnr 
soon to overflow like a mighiy river. Bui the editor supposed 
the prophet only had in view the districts eongaered bj 
Tiglath-Pilezer, so he added to the promise, <Hhe people now 
afflicted shall not always remain in darkness/' the following 
words hy way of explanation:^ **As Yahweh rejected the land 
of Zebolon and Naphtah at first, so shall he bring it back at 
last to honour, the sea coast and the district east of Jordan 
and the heathen march." This makes tiie whole passage 
obscure ; for since the seer here foretells, as something future, 
the conquest of Damascus, as well as that of Samaria,' the 
discourse , cannot have been uttered when Damascus was 
already in the hands of the Assyrians and Bezin had fallen. 
It may indeed have been Isaiah himself, and not his editor, 
who afterwards, in writing down the record of his preaehingy 
inserted this reference to the districts that' the Assyrians had 
harassed and subdued; but this is practically the same thing, 
for the essential point is that these words were not part of 
the original oracle. 

It deserves remark that just when things appeared to be at 
, the worst, when the king, reduced to desperation, was on the 
point of throwing himself into the arms of Assyria, Isaiah 
prophesied that after many miseries a glorious day should 
break for Judah, a day when the driver's staff should be 
broken and a scion of David's house, who was now new-bom» 
lihould rule over Israel. It is easy to see how such anticipa- 
tions, caught up and adopted by weak and shallow minds, 
might nourish gross fanaticism. The sequel of the history 
will show it but too clearly. But in so deep a moral nature 
as Isaiah's, the only fruits they could produce were increased 
intensity of effort, cheerfulness in suffering, and scrupulous 
obedience to the commands of Yahweh. 

■ Isaiah ix. 1. * Isaiali tuL 4. 
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Ohambb XXV. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP CONDEMNED. 

Exodus XXIV. 3-8, 12—18. XXXI. 18 -XXXIII. 6, XXIII. 12— 

XXXIV. 35. 

WHEN any special form of religion, in "whioh ^re is 
real life and capacity for progress, has been estab- 
lished for some considerable time, many of those who profess 
it must inevitably begin to outgrow the forms, the usages, 
and the doctrines which have been handed down to them by 
their fathers ; and since the great mass of the worshippers, 
do not keep pace with them> but obstinately cUng to the 
primeval usages of their religion, complications are sure to 
arise which will demand a more or less violent solution. So 
it was in Israel. The worship of Yahweh included the use 
of a number of objects, such as anointed stones» pillars, 
images of the sun, teraphurit altars,- the ark, together with 
institutions common to all manner of religions, such as sacri- 
fices, purifications, and the observance of holy daj&. This 
had been so from th« first. Moses and his contemporaries 
%ould certainly have been unable to imagine any worship of 
the deity without tliese forms ; and the Mosaic school^ in the 
succeeding centuries, insisted on the observance of Yahweh's 
moral commandments without declaring war upon these 
elements of his worship or proclaiming their worttileSEBiess. 
But gradually a change took place.- The noblesi sons of 
Israel and Judah beoame more and more clearly ^HQcious 
of the chasm which separated their rehgion from that of 
their neighbours, or, to use their own expression» which 
separated Yahweh from the other gods ; and the more they 
dwelt upon the moral requirements of their god, the more 
dearly did they see how useless and even ^pernicious the 
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usual religious practices were ; for the outward resemblance 
between the worship of Yahweh and that of all kinds of 
Baals often prevented the worshippers of Israel's god from 
keeping his moral precepts in view. 

These reformers were naturally most offended by the 
images of Yahweh, for they fostered a narpow conception of 
his nature, which was utterly inconsistent with the lofty 
thoughts which they themselves cherished concerning the 
god of gods. Even in the northern kingdom, where the 
images were a part of the state religion, powerful voices had 
been raised against them ; and had the kingdom remained a 
little longer in existence, it is probable that the gilt bulls of 
Dan and Bethel would soon have fallen under the sturdy 
strokes which the prophets dealt them, just as Baal had 
already done.^ How muöh more intense must the horror of 
all image-worship have been in the southern kingdom, the 
principal sanctuary of which, at any rate, had always re- 
mained free from the stain ! It is only natural, again, that 
the miserable condition of Israel after^Jeroboam's death, its 
humihation in the time -of Menahem, and its final collapse 
under Hosea, should have made a deep impression upon the 
Mosaic school in Judah. Why has the people of Yahweh 
fallen ? they asked. And the only answer they could give 
was that Yahweh had renounced it because of its sins, and 
especially its image worship, its bowing down before the 
abominations of Dan and Bethel ! 

This conviction found expression in the story of Israel's 
sin in the desert, which we will now consider. The exact 
date of its composition we cannot determine ; but it is pro- 
bable that, while building upon a comparatively ancient 
legend, the writer of this particular story did not live earlier 
than in the troubled times of Menahem, or later than the 
first years after the fall of Samaria. The story is affixed to 

» See p. 321. 
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that portion of the legend of Yahweh-s appearance to the 
Israelites at Mount Sinai which represents the people as 
fleeing in terror from the consuming Are and trembling for 
fear.^ 

When the people whom Yahweh had borne out of Egypt, 
as on the wings of an eagle, and chosen for his special pos- 
session, had entreated Mqscs to protect them henceforth 
from immediate revelations from the deity, and to convey 
his commands to them himself, Moses went up into the 
darkness where Yahweh dwelt. 

He soon returned to the Israelites and told them all the 
words of Yahweh." In the first place they must never make 
themselves any gold or süver images of gods, and must offer 
all their sacrifices upon simple altars of earth ; it did not 
matter where, for Yahweh would come to them and bless 
them wherever they worshipped him. If they were deter- 
mined to make a stone altar, they must build it of rough and 
unhewn stones, for as soon as it was touched by a chisel it 
was desecrated; and in no case must it be so high that it had 
to be ascended by steps. Yahweh, on his side, would send 
his angel before them to the promised land.' To this angel 
they must give good heed, for since the name of Yahweh was 
in him, and he was the representative of this stem god, he 
would not overlook their sins. But if they were obedient to 
him he would bring them into the land of the Canaanites ', 
and when they got there they must beware of falling into 
the idolatry of the inhabitants, but must rather break their 
massebaKs to pieces and serve Yahweh only. Then he would 
bless them with health and prosperity ; and if he did not 
drive out all the Canaanites at once it was for fear the beasts 
of prey should multiply too fast, but he would gradually 
drive them out till Israel's territory extended from the Bed 

» See Vol. II., p. 75. 
' Exodus XX. 22—26, xxüi. 20-^33. 
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Seft to the Mediterranean, from the desert to the Enphrates. 
But above idl things they must beware of idolatry. 

Upon this the Israelites unanimously promised to keep 
the commandments of Yahweh, and Moses made the neces- 
sary preparations for concluding a solemn covenant between 
the people and their god. With this purpose he wrote down 
in a book all that Tahweh had said to him and all that the 
people had agreed to, and then built an altar at the foot of 
•the mountain, surrounded by twelve massebaks in accordance 
with the number of the tribes. Then he ordered some of the 
younger Israelites to sacrifice oxen to Yahweh, caught the 
blood in basins and poured half of it out at the foot of the 
altar, to signify that Yahweh, on his part, pledged himself 
to protect and bless the Israelites as his chosen people. Then 
Moses read the book, in which Yahweh*s commands were 
written, aloud to the people, and they promised with one 
voice to obey it faithfully, whereupon he sprinkled them with 
the rest of the blood, exclaiming as he did so, '< This is the 
blood of the covenant which Yahweh makes with you on the 
conditions to which you have sworn !* * 

"When Israel had thus become the people of Yahweh, 
Moses onee more ascended Mount Sinai at the divine com- 
mand to receive the stone tablets of the Law, together with 
other precepts which Yahweh himseK had written down for 
his people. Moses- was accompanied by Joshua, while Aaron 
and Hur took his place as heads of the people. Yahweh's 
cloud enveloped the mountain when Moses had ascended it, 
and it was seven days before the deity summoned him into 
his presence. Then the sons of Israel beheld the 'glory of 
Yahweh on the summit, like to a burning fire, and Moses 
remained forty days and forty nights upon the mountain. 

At last the Israelites lost patience and were so tired of 
waiting that they went one day to Aaron and said, " Come I 
make us a god that we can see going out before us, for we 
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oannot teil what has become of this Moses who brought us 
oat of Egypt." Aaron had not the courage flatly to refuse 
ibmx request, but as he was very unwilling to comply with 
it, he laried to turn them aside from their purpose by 'declaring 
that he should require all the golden ornaments of their 
wives and daughters. But it appeared that they were more 
in earnest than he had supposed, for they cheerfully brought 
him the necessary amoimt of gold, and he had now hardly 
any choice but to comply with their wish by making them a 
gilt image of a bull. Then the people shouted, ** There is 
your god, Israel ! which brought you out of Egypt I" And 
Aaron built an altar before the image, and appointed the 
next day for a festival to Yahweh. So when morning broke 
the feast was celebrated. All manner of êacrifices were per- 
. formed, jovial banquets were held, and finally the festive 
dance began. 

But at this very moment Moses came down again from 
the mountain with the two tablets of stone, written in two 
columns and upon both sides by Yahweh*s own finger. 
Joshua, who still accompanied him, was the first to hear 
the noise that rose from the camp below. ''I hear the 
sound of battle ! " he exclaimed ; but Moses answered, << It 
is not the shout of the victor; it is not the groan of the 
vanquished, but the sound of a festive song that I hear ! " 
When they drew nearer they perceived only too clearly that 
Moses was right. There stood the image of the bull, with 
the Israelites dancing and singing round it t At this sight 
Moses could no longer command his emotion, and, in a burst 
of indignant grief and anger, he dashed the stone tablets to 
the ground and broke them to pieces. Then he burst into 
the camp amid the cowed and terror-stricken Israelites, 
seized their image, burned it to cinders, ground ijb to dust, 
and scattered it upon the water they drank. Now, let them 
swallow their mighty god 1 .Then Aaron had to answer for 
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his conduct. '* Why I " he stammered, *' yoa know how 
headstrong these people are. Well, they came to me ,and 
said : * Give us a god that we can see ; for, as for this Moses, 
we cannot tell where he has gone to ! ' — So then I told them 
they must give me all their golden ornaments, and when 
they brought them I threw them into the fire; and then . . . 
well, this bull came out ! " 

The answer which Moses gave to this lame and shufiOing 
excuse has not been preserved, for some later writer has in- 
serted a passage, which we shall consider presently, in its 
place ; but no doubt it contained a severe and merited re- 
buke.^ Before long, however, his faithful love for his people 
triumphed in the heart of Moses over every other feeling, 
and the very next day he said to them : ** You have sinned 
most grievously ; but I will go up to the mountain again and 
pray to Yahweh ; perhaps I can still find means of atoning 
for your trespass." 

So Moses went back to Yahweh and prayed : *' Alas ! this 
people has sixmed grievously in making gods of gold. But 
now forgive this trespass ; and, if thou canst not forgive it, 
except some sacrifice be made, then blot me out of thy book." 
But Yahweh said in luiswer to this prayer of love : " Hinn 
only who has sinned wül I blot out of my book. Now go, 
and lead this people to the promised land; and my angel will 
go out before them. But when I come and visit them, I will 
exact requital of them for their sins^* So Yahweh smote 
that people for the golden bull which they had caused Aaron 
to make. 

There are several points in this story which will repay our 
closer attention. 

In the first place, let us consider the scene in which the 
sacrifice of the c(tvenant is offered. The thought embodied 

* Compare Deateronomy ix. 20. 
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in it is the same that Hosea expresses under the image of 
the marriage of Yahweh and his people. Yahweh is the god 
of gods, and has chosen Israel out of all the nations to enter 
into a close alliance with him. He will defend and bless his 
people if they, on their side, will observe the precepts of their 
god. This covenant is the central thought of Israel's religion 
from the eighth century b.o. onwards ; and accordingly, when 
the Christian religion had risen up by the side of that of the 
Jews, the former was called the new covenant, and the latter 
the old covenant. These names were afterwards transferred 
to the written documents of the two rehgions. — The names, 
Old and New Testament, have risen out of a curious mis- 
understanding. It happens that in Greek the same word 
signifies *' covenant" and ''last will and testament;'* and 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews enters into an argu- 
ment which turns entirely upon a play on the two meanings 
of this word, and is hardly intelligible in a translation.^ It 
is from this passage that the names of Old and New Testament 
are derived. 

We shall repeatedly see &om the sequel of the history 
that this conception of Israel, as God's covenanted people, 
bore the most salutary fruits on the one hand in quickening 
the people's sense of dignity, and stimulating them to reject 
the Canaanitish usages and everything coarse and low; but^ 
on the other hand, produced disastrous results in exaggerated 
national pride, and a spirit of cold and mercenary service. 

The other leading thought of our story is : The choseui 
people has fallen away from its god ; or, as Hosea expressed 
it, Yahweh's wife is an adultress. The guilt of this apostasy 
falls chiefly on the people themselves, but Aaron is also 
deeply involved in the sin> and incurs the wrath of Yahweh 
in no small degree. The part whick the legend has assigned 
to this brother of Moses is very perplexing, and cannot be 

* Hebrews ix. 15 ff. 

X 
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explained witli anj oertainty; bnt it seems probable that it 
originated thus : Wben the Moa^c sohool began to feel that 
the bull worship was inconsistent with the conoeption they 
had formed of Yahweb, bat had not yet conceived the utter 
abhorrence of it which characterised them afterwards, they 
attempted to palliate the anoieitt castom, which they despaired 
of rooting out, and to End a place for it wiUiin the circle of 
Mosaic traditions' by assigning its institation to Aaron, and 
probably explaining that it had some speciaJ purpose at the 
time and was expressly sanctioned by Yahweh. We shall 
see in the next chapter that a precisely similar use was made 
of the name of Moses in connection with the quite equally 
idolatrous worship of the brazen serpent. After a time, how- 
ever, the Mosaic school came to hate the image-worship so 
intensely that they could no longer accept this compromise, 
and since Aaron's name was now firmly eetaUished in 
connection with this worship, be, too, came in for a share of 
the guilt and shame attaching to it. So the legend assumed 
an entirely new form, and it is in this later version that we 
still possess it. Aaron had indeed set ap the first golden 
bull, but not at the command of Yahweh. It was a weak 
and culpable indulgenoe of the evil desires of Üie people, 
ig the absence of Moses ; Aaron himself waa ashamed of 
he did, and had baxdly a word to say to Moses when he 
ned; and Yahweh was very angry with bim.^-Bnt in the 
le of time Aaron, as we shall see, came to be regarded 
e representative of the priestly order, and the part he 
id in the legend must have shocked and seandalized the 
ts of a later date beyond all measure. Accordingly a 
in writer of strong Levitical sympathies did what he 
'. to mend matters by leavii^ out the rebuke of Aaron, 
10 letting it be understood that Moses accepted his ex- 
and then substituting the following pEissage,* which 
mpue Vol. I., pp. I3I-13S, 22S-231. • Exodni zzzü. 2ti-39. 
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now appears, awkwardly enongh, between Aaron's answer 
and the return of Moses to intercede with Yahweh :^-- 

When Moses saw that the people had broken through 
every restraint, and had become the laughing-stock of their 
enemies, he stood at the gate of the camp and cried : ^' Who- 
ever is on Yahweh*s side, let him come to me ! '* Then all 
Üie Levites came and ranged themselves round him, and he 
cried to them : '< Thus says Yahweh, the god of Israel: Gird 
on your swords and go up and down the camp, slaying every- 
one you meet, though it were your own brother, your friend, 
or your next of kin." The Levites obeyed, and about three 
thousand of the Israelites were slain. Then Moses said : 
"Now bring your sacrifice of consecration; for you, who 
have spared neither son nor brother,^ are worthy priests of 
Yahweh I " 

The interpolation is clumsy enough from an artistic and 
literary point of view; but one can hardly help admiring the 
bold stroke by which the writer turned the story completely 
round, and made the event, which appeared to reflect such 
disgrace upon ^ the priests, the very occasion of Yahweh's 
consecrating them to himself; and that^ too, not by arbitrary 
selection, but as a reward for their virtue in upholding his 
honour and aUaeking the worship of the buUs t 

The. part assigned to Aaron in the legend, then, is any- 
thing but creditable to him ; but that of Moses, the mediator 
between Yahweh «ad t&e people, commands unmingled. ad- 
miration. Even in the story as we have given it, he is 
represented as interceding for his people with his god ; but 
in Exodus this point is insisted upon at siall greater length, 
for there^ weare informed that when the forty days were over 
and Moses was on the "point- of descending the mountain^ 

* Compare Deuteronomy xxxiij. 8—10. See p. 251. 
* Exodus xxxii. 7—14. 
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Yahweh told him how Israel had sinned in making the 
golden image of a ball. Yahweh declared farther that the 
people were incorrigible, and that if Moses would but let 
him have his way, he would atterly destroy them, and wonld 
make the posterity of Moses himself a mighty nation. But 
Moses tried to soothe his wrath : " Yahweh ! why shonldst 
thou do so ? See I thou hast shown thy might by rescuing 
this people out of Egypt ; and now wüt thou let the Egyp- 
tians say: He only led them out from here to slay them 
in the mountains and utterly destroy them 1^ Ah Lord ! be 
gracious to this people once again. Consider thy promises 
to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob." Upon this Yahweh re- 
pented of the fearful threats which he had launched against 
the people. 

This passage is certainly a later addition, for it is strangely 
out of keeping with the very next scene in which Moses, as 
he talks with Joshua, has to gather from the sound that rises 
from the camp what it is that is there going on ; while the 
closing scene, in which Moses returns to Yahweh to implore 
him to forgive the people, is still more incongruous with this 
interpolated passage, which would make it a simple repetition 
of what had been done already. 

The object of the insertion is evidently to bring out still 
more clearly than was done in the old legend the power of 
the intercessory prayer of Moses, and thus to glorify the great 
messenger of Yahweh, by whom all the laws of Israel were 
supposed to have been given. The same purpose runs through 
the sequel of our story, which consists of various elements 
which it is exceedingly difficult to separate, and which are 
all identical in spirit. Their contents are as follows : — 

Yahweh said to Moses again : '< Take this people to 
Canaan. And I, for my part, will send my angel to drive 
out the inhabitants, but I will not go with them myself, for 

^ Compare Nomben ziy. 15, 1^ 
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they are a stiff-necked people, and perhaps I should destroy 
them on the way." In mourning over these hard words, the 
sons of Israel set aside all their ornaments, whereupon 
Yahweh said again : ** Yes, you are a stiff-necked people, 
and if I were to dwell amongst you, I should destroy you in 
a moment; but now remain in mourning garments, un- 
adorned, till I make known my will to you." 

After a time Moses said to Yahweh : << Lord I thou hast 
told me to lead this people on, but hast not declared who wül 
go with me ; and yet thou hast said that thou dost know me 
through and through and delightest in me ! If this be so 
indeed, then let me know thy will, and remember that 
Israel is thy people!" And Yahweh answered, "Must I 
myself go with you, then, and bring you to the place of 
rest ? " ** Yes, Lord ! " repUed the shepherd of Israel, ** for 
if you go not with us, it were better that we did not go at 
all 1 How are we to know that we, this people and I, are 
really loved by you, unless you go with us, and so distinguish 
us above all peoples?" " Since I take pleasure in you," 
answered Yahweh, ** I will grant you this request likewise." 
Then the favoured mortal uttered one more prayer, though 
half in fear, " Show me thy full glory 1 " But Yahweh 
answered his rash words : ** It may not be ! I will indeed 
pass by you in all my majesty and will utter the name of 
Yahweh as I go, for I will show favour to those I love ; but 
you may not look upon my face. No mortal could behold it 
and yet Hve I — Here," continued Yahweh, ** is a place on a 
rock hard by, where you must take your stand. When I am 
going to pass by you, I will place you in the cleffe of the rock, 
and will cover your eyes with my own hand, that your life 
may be preserved ; and, as soon as I have passed, I will take 
away my hand, so that you can see me from behind, but my 
countenance you must not see ! " 

With this Moses must be content. At the divine com- 
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mand he took two new tablets of stone and ascended the 
mountain, upon which no human foot must tread while he 
was there ; nor must the very cattle be so much as allowed 
to graze over against it. Then, when Tahweh came down 
in his pillar of cloud, Moses adored him, and heard the 
deity pass by, as he had said, with the words : ''I am Yah- 
weh, a merciful and gracious god, very long-suffering, and 
faithful. I reward those that I love. to a thousand genera- 
tions, forgive their sins, their iniquities, and their offences ; 
but I hold not him that trespasses guiltless, and I visit the 
father's misdeedsi on iihe children and children's children to 
the third and fourth generation !" When he heard these 
words Moses bowed down and repeated his request once 
more : **If thou delightest in me. Lord! then do ihou go 
with us; and though this people be so stubborn, yet do thou 
forgive their sin I " Yahweh graciously accepted his prayer, 
and promised to protect Israel ; but he repeated some of his 
principal commandments, amongst which the avoidance of 
idolatry and all intermixture with the Canaanites were fore- 
most, while the observance of the sabbath, the celebration 
of three yearly leasts in honour of Tahweh, and the mafring 
of rich offerings, were also strongly insisted on. 

Moses remained forty days and nights upon the mountain, 
without either eating or drinking, received many more in- 
structions there, and wrote the Ten Commandments again 
upon the tablets of stone. Since he had been so long in the 
neighbourhood of Yahweh, his face shone so brightly when 
he returned that Aaron and the people entreated him to cover 
it with a veil, for they were afraid of approaching him. Ever 
afterwards he wore a veil when he spoke to them, and only 
put it away when he held converse with Yahweh. 

To see God is death ! Such was the faith of the Israelites 
from the eighth century onwards, when they had learned to 
think of Yahweh as a being too exalted for men to hold 
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familiar intercourse with him, as the old legends abont 
Moses and others represented them as doing.^ To see God 
is death I so. said all ancient peoples in whose conceptions of 
the deity was any touch of sublimity. To see God is death ! 
was a thought most natural to those who felt their own little- 
ness, $xii imagined )theiiiaelye$ i^ the .presence of the fearful 
God, who reveals his power in the dread phenomena of 
nature, who can kill and make alive. To see God is death I 
is a thought which even wakes an echo in the heart of him 
who sees in God the power of moral Holiness above all else, 
foic to him too, as long as he does not obey His will with all 
his heart, God may reveal himself as the consuming fire, as 
a being who condemns and punishes.' To see God is death ! 
is a thought that fades only from the heart of the Christian 
who worships in the Holy One the Everlasting Love, and 
knows that his commands can bring him blessing only. 
Jeaus could say : <* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God ;" but ancient Israel was still far removed from 
such a thought. 

A covenant in which the duties and privileges of the two 
parties are defined^ leaves room for a mediator who prevents 
any small transgression on the one side from involving the 
utter discarding of the covenant on the other. Such a me- 
diator is Moses, whose noble generosity and love, as he throws 
himself mto the breach for his people, are finely sketched in 
the legend. 

But the office of mediator between the Israelites and Yah- 
weh fell for the most part to the priests. Though a prophet 
might on special occasions pray for his people, yet his peculiar 
office was to convey to them the commands, the warnings, 
threats and promises of Yahweh. A priest might sometimes 

» See Vol. II., pp, 76 flf. • See Vol. I., p. 162. 
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give instaruction, but his proper task was to appease the wratli 
of Yahweh and make good the people's sins by sacrifices and 
purifications. The very teaching that he gave was directed 
to the same object ; for it referred to the difference between 
cleanness and uncleanness, to sacrifices and tithes, to the 
celebration of feasts and the observance of the sabbath, in a 
word, to the external commandments of Yahweh, to his 
ritual, and not to the moral life of man. If the prophet was 
Yahweh*s messenger to Israel, the Levitical priest was Israel's 
mediator with Yahweh. * 

In the narrative we have been considering, if it is really 
a single whole, the priestly and prophetic elements are inti- 
mately blended. On the one hand all the precepts it con- 
tains refer to the so-called religious duties, such as renouncing 
images and elaborate altars, destroying the sacred objects of 
the Ganaanites, observing the sabbath and other festivals, 
making sacrifices and presenting and redeeming first-fruits 
and firstlings. In marked contrast to the ancient book of 
law,^ which a later editor inserted here, on occasion of the 
conclusion of the covenant, the legend itself does not contain 
a single moral precept. But on the other hand there is the 
very soul of all morality in the noble self-abandonment of 
Moses for his people's sake. This is worth more than any 
code of moral laws, and reminds us that after all the best of 
the Israehtes valued the special rites of Yahweh and con- 
demned those of other deities chiefly because the former were 
associated with a higher and the latter with a lower grade of 

moral culture." 

Nevertheless we may already trace the danger of which 

we spoke when recounting the fall of northern Israel — 

the danger of the Mosaic school in Judah faUing into the 

priestly groove, attaching undue weight to forms and cere- 

» Exodus xxi.-xxiiL 19. See pp. 238 ff. 
• Compare pp. 347, 348. 
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monies, and, under the guidance of the powerful Levitioal 
priesthood of Jerusalem, attacking idolatry more vigorously 
than immorality. 

But be the faults or merits of this party what they may, 
we are now to witness its first great victory. 



Chapter XXVI. 

HEZEKIAH'S REFOUM ATION. 

2 Kings XVIII. 1-8.» 

A HAZ reigned for sixteen years, and was then succeeded 
-^tj^ by his son Hezekiah, who was five and twenty years 
old, and who reigned twenty-nine years. 

Three years after Hezekiah's accession, Hosea, king of 
Israel, threw off his allegiance to Shalmaneser, who soon 
afterwards laid siege to Samaria. Hezekiah was not want- 
ing in courage, and had already done something towards 
strengthening the country; but he dared not defy'the Assy- 
rians, so he remained Shalmaneser's vassal, and left Hosea 
to his fate, as the king of Egypt also did. 

The sternest of Yahweh*s prophets did not fail to foretell 
Samaria's faU. It was situated on a hill that overlooked 
a fruitful valley, and Isaiah compared it to a splendid 
wreath of flowers, such as those with which the guests at 
a great banquet crowned themselves, especially when they 
were drunk ; but the flowers of the wreath, he said, had 
now begun to fade.' The capital of Ephraim would be like 
a fig that has ripened before harvest time. Some passer-by 
observes it, holds it for a moment in his hand, and then 
eats it up. He found a peculiar appropriateness in the com- 
parison of Samaria to the wreath of flowers on the brow of 

» 2 Chronicles zziz— zxzi * IsaiAh xxyüi. 
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drunken revellers, for the sin of drunkenness was universal 
within her waUs. Judges, warriors, priests, prophets, all 
of them staggered with strong drink. They tottered even as 
they gave thdur oracles or pronounced their sentences ; and 
they even dared to make merry over the number of Tah- 
weh's commandments. Woe to them ! — ^But neither did the 
preacher of repentance spare Jerusalem. How full of pride 
were Judah's nobles ! How they boasted of their warlike 
strength, as though they had made a covenant with the 
shadow-land, that the overflowing scourge should not reach 
them ! ** It comes and hurls you to the ground. Yahweh 
deals with his people as a husbandman deals with his land 
and its sundry produce. He does not plough his corn-land 
at every season of the year, nor does he always break the 
soil with coulter and with harrow ; for, when he has made 
the land ready, does he not scatter it with dill and cummin, 
and sow the wheat in rows, the barley within the hedge 
and the spelt upon the border ? His god has taught him 
to do so. Then he does not thrash his dill with an iron 
flail, nor roll a cart-wheel over his cummin, but he quietly 
strikes out the seed with a staff. But the com is thrashed, 
yet not too much ; cart-wheels and horses are driven over it, 
but not till it is crushed. This, too, is Yahw.eh*s teaching. 
Wonderful is his insight, great his wisdom ! " 

Micah of Moresheth saw yet more clearly than Isaiah 
himself that Ephraim would be roughly thrashed, yet not 
utterly crushed, inasmuch as it was Yahweh's people; and 
that Judah also would incur a fearful lot. In Micah's 
eyes the future of both Judah and Israel was full of 
gloom. Samaria, the seducer of Israel, should be made 
a heap of ruins, she should be utterly over-turned, and 
all her images should be broken to pieces. But woe to 
Judah also I Jerusalem deserves nothing but misery, for 
countless are her sins. She is fuU of theft and usury. 
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Are there no prophets in her then ? Ah I yes ; but they 
prophesy lies. Men who will utter oracles for a draught of 
wine pass with this people for Yahweb*s messengers I Woe 
to yoUy princes of Jacob» who suck the marrow of the poor I 
Woe to the prophets who are ever ready with a favourable 
response for anyone who pays the price ! They shall all be 
covered with shame ; but I am a true prophet, full of Yah- 
weh's spirit, intent on showing. Israel his;sinsM Listen ! ye 
heads of Jadi^b, who build Qp:Sion with tibie^praoe of blood and 
Jerusalem with wrong 1 Alas I her priest«ftgiyer instruction 
for gold, and her prophets divine for gain, and yet they rely 
upon Yahweh and ask: **Is not Yahweh in our midst? 
Shall any evil overtake us ?" Of a truth shall Sion be 
ploughed like a field, because of you, Jerusalem shall fall in 
ruins, apd the mountain of the-temple shall become a forest 
height.^ 

In this last prediction Mieah went furÜterthan any other 
prophet. It is true that while most of the men of god pro- 
claimed nothing but blessings upon Yahweh's people, the 
most serious amongst them anticipated a heavy judgment; 
but that Jerusalem herself, the city of Yahweh and of his 
anointed, should be laid waste> it was impossible for them to 
beUeve. Theria is not one of Isaiah's oracles containing a 
prediction such as this. On the contrary, Isaiah firmly 
believed that Jerusalem would be spared* *<Sion,*' says 
Yahweh, << I have made a< stone, a tried and precious comer- 
stone, a firm foundation» Let not him who ha& faith flee 
away."* We shall constantly meeii with this conviction else- 
where also. A century later it» exercised a powerful influence 
upon Judah*s history. 

We mustciot suppose, however, that Micah anticipated 
the final ruin of Judah. Far from it ! His own conviction 
was doubtless accurately expressed in the prediction which he 

* Micah i.— iii. * Isaialr zxvHi. 16, after an amended yenion. 
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probably borrowed from some other prophet:^ "At the end 
of the days it shall come to pass that the mount of the temple 
shall stand at the head of the mountains and be exalted above 
the hills, and all the peoples shall stream to it. Then many 
peoples shall set out and cry: *Come, let us go to Yahweh's 
mountain, to the house of Jacob's god ; let us learn his com- 
mandments and walk in the ways which he shows us !' All 
this shall come to pass, because instruction goes forth from 
Sion and Yahweh's word from Jerusalem. Then shall he utter 
judgment over many nations, and pronounce sentences for 
mighty and far distant peoples. And they shall beat their 
swords into scythes and their spears into sickles, nation shall 
no longer lift up the sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. Then shall each one sit under his vine 
and fig tree, and no one shall make him afraid, for the 
mouth of Yahweh of hosts has spoken it; since all the peoples 
serve their gods, and we serve Yahweh our god for ever." 

This reign of bhss and glory would be inaugurated by a 
king of David's house.* "From thee, race of Ephrath' 
(that is to say, the stock of David), small as thou art amongst 
Judah's families, out of thee shall come forth one who shall 
rule over Israel, one whose descent is from ancient times. 
He shall pasture his people in Yahweh's name, his greatness 
shall spread to the ends of the earth) and in his time shall 
be peace. When the Assyrians come into the land we shall 
send seven shepherds to meet them ; yea, we shall send eight 
princes, and they will pasture Assyria with the sword. Then 
shall the remnant of Jacob amongst the peoples be like dew 
upon the herbs ; amongst great nations it shall be like a lion 
amongst the beasts of the forest, as a lion's whelp among 
flocks of sheep, who tramples down and tears ^s he passes 
by, and none can deliver from him." 

> Micah iv. 1—6. Compare Isaiah iL 2—5. 
' Micah V. 2 ff. * After an amended version. 
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In loffcy expectations for Israers future glory, then, Micah 
yielded to none of his brethren. But he differed from them 
in expecting to see the fall not only of the other cities, but of 
the capital, the holy city itself, before deUyerance should 
come. For, as the chief guilt of Israel fell upon Samaria, so 
.Jerusalem had led the way for Judah in all that was wicked.^ 

In his ideas of good and evil, Micah agrees perfectly with 
Isaiah. He inveighs with equal vehemence against cavalry 
and war-chariots, cities and fortresses, on the one hand, and 
soothsaying and magic, images, anointed stones and asherahs^ 
upon the other. But he is no less indignant with dishonesty 
in trade, with usury and lying-: for no sacrifices can please 
Yahweh ; though a man should give his fiirst-bom son for a 
guilt-offering it would avail him nothing. <* To do justice 
and to love devoutness, and to walk humbly with Yahweh " — 
that is what he requires.' 

Such were the promises and threats of these messengers 
of Yahweh before the Assyrians had as yet turned their 
weapons against Judah ; before, indeed, they had had any occa- 
sion to do so, and while Hezekiah was still their vassal. Yet 
the prophets could not choose but know how uneasily many 
of the JudsBans, including the king himself, bore the yoke ; 
and they were aware that a war with Assyria was far from 
improbable. In fact, the party that planned and stimulated 
rebellion was itself led by a number of the prophets. This 
was the necessary outcome of their rehgious beliefs. Was 
not Yahweh the lord of war-hosts ? Could he not bring them 
aid ? And should his people, then, bow down before the 
heathens, before the worshippers of idols ? If Judah would 
but trust in her god, she would be invincible. 

But before she could trust in his support she must act in 

» Micah L 5. • Micah v. 10—14. 

• Micah vi. 10—12, 6-8. See Vol I., p. 191. 
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accardanoe with bis wül, aud that she was far ttom doing 
while she endured so many heathen practices: in her midst, 
and above all, the worship ,of images. This conviction 
had been striidng deeper and deeper root in the hearts 
of a section of the people ; and the fall of Samaria in the 
sixth year of Hezekiah's reign could not fail to add great 
weight to their opinions. Why had Ya^weh rejected Israel, 
if not because it worshipped* golden, bulls? And if Judah 
was to be delivered and restored to power it must cleanse 
itself from, this same stain. Under the influence of such con- 
sideraiions Hezekiah took in hand the work of reformation. 

We must try to form a true idea of what this reformation 
really was, but trustworthy accounts. of it are so: scanty 
that the task is very difficult. The Chronicler, indeed, tdls 
us all about it in great detail ; but here, asiinso mcmy other 
cases, he has let his imagination run completely away with 
him. He describes Ahaz as a desperate opponent of the 
worship of Yahweh, who broke the sacriêcial implements in 
the temple to pieces, raised altars and hamaM everywhere, 
closed the door» of the temple, put out the Itmips, allowed 
no incense to be offered, and, indeed, completely stopped the 
worship there ; but Hezekiah was as truly reli^^ous as his 
father Ahaz had been heathenish. . Nx) sooner had he 
moui^edi^the throne than he opened the temple doors and 
invited -the priests and Levites to purify the sanctusbry, and 
restore everything to order, with a view to jMibho-worship 
there. When.tiiis was done he had a great sin offering 
made for the people, paying special attention to the music.^ 
The number of sacrifices offered upon this occasion was so 
great that the priests were not able to.get through the work^ 
and had to call in the help of the Levites, who were indeed 
far more zealous than the Aaronites themselves.^ 

Then Hezekiah, the Chronicler goes on to inform us, 

1 Compare p. 13. 
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ordered the Passover to be held throughout Israel, in the 
North as wdl as the South. In the northern . districts 
many of the Israelites treated his messengers with con- 
tempt, but others were moved and repented; Judah, on 
the other hand, was unanimous. Jerusalem was purged of 
all unlawful altars, and the feast of the Passover was cele- 
brated. Many of the celebrants, indeed, especially these 
from northern Israel, were not ceremonially clean according 
to the priestly ordinances ; but the king prayed Yahweh to 
regard the dispositions of their hearts rather than their out- 
ward cleanness, and Yahweh heard him. Such a feast had 
not been celebrated since the days of Solomon. 

After this the reformation of the worship was carried on 
vigorously throughout the land, including northern Israel. 
All the images, asherahs, bemiahSf and altars were broken 
down and destroyed ; the people volunteered their first-fruits 
and tithes in such quantities that heaps of provisions were 
left over; for Yahweh blessed his people so richly that every- 
thing was plentiful in the extreme. Finally, to secure the 
orderly continuance of pubHc worship» the king appointed 
Levites and priests over every branch of it. Thus he did 
what was right and good in the eyes of Yahweh. 

What the Chronicler is really describing is the conduct 
which a pious prince would have adopted in the third cen- 
tury B.C. ; but, in putting it all down to Hezekiah, he exag- 
gerates the effects of his piety as much as he had already 
overdrawn the picture of the heaÜienish procHvities of Ahaz. 
We have already seen that the latter never dresyoit of cloeing 
Yahweh's temple ; and in like manner we must forget the 
whole account of Hezekiah*s reformation given us by the 
Ohronicler, if we would form an even approximately <5orrect 
idea of what it really was. 

The writer of Kings is far more accurate. He extols 
Hezekiah greatly, says that he did what was right, like his 
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father Dayid; that he removed the bamahs, destroyed the 
fnassebahSf cut down the asherahs, and broke in pieces the 
brazen serpent of Moses, to which the Israelites offered in- 
cense, and which they called Serpent-god. This gives us a 
very fair conception of what Hezekiah*s reformation was; but 
the account is too sweeping, and when the writer makes Heze- 
kiah forbid the IsraeHtes to offer sacrifices upon any altar 
except the one in the temple at Jerusalem,^ it is possible 
enough that he is confusing his work with that of Josiah; for 
it is not probable that he actually went so far as this, even if 
he intended ultimately to do so. Nor is it at all likely that his 
reformation extended to the whole of Judah. We may safely 
suppose that it was confined for the most part to Jerusalem 
and its immediate neighbourhood, and that it depended upon 
the local influence of the followers of Moses in each district 
of the country whether the revolution effected in the capital 
was imitated there or not. In Jerusalem, at any rate, many 
objects of a heathenish complexion, such as massebahSf 
asherahs, bamahSf and, above all, representations of Yahweh, 
were destroyed. Amongst these objects the brazen serpent 
made by Moses is particularly mentioned. 

This detail excites our special interest. We cannot be 
certain what was the origin of the belief that this serpent 
had been made by Moses; but it seems probable that his 
name was connected with it in the same way and for the 
same purpose as Aaron's with the golden bulls. Before 
the detestation of the reverence paid to this serpent had risen 
so high as in Hezekiah's time, the reformers endeavoured to 
disarm the practice by attributing its institution to Moses, 
and making it a part of the Yahweh worship. We still 
possess the legend composed with this object, which runs as 
follows :* When the Israelites had taken a circuit round the 
land of Moab, they complained of want of water, and said 

« 2 Kings xviii. 22. • Numbers xxL 4- 9. 
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they wore tired of the taste of the manna, upon which Yahweh 
punished them by sending seraph-ansbkes amongst them, and 
many of them died of their bites. Terrified and humbled, the 
people entreated Moses to intercede for them, and when he 
did so his god commanded him to make a brazen seraph, and 
raise it up on a pole. Anyone who had been bitten would 
only have to look at it to be healed. Moses obeyed, and 
many IsraeUtes preserved their lives by gazing at this serpent. 

Originally, no doubt, the brazen serpent was the sym- 
bolical representation of some deity or some divine attribute. 
The Egyptians likewise regarded the serpent as a sacred 
animal, and the symbol of the divine power of healing. 

This "Serpent-god" then fell, amongst other venerable 
4intiquities, under the strokes of Hezekiah's servants. But 
it is clear that destruction did not overtake everything which 
was afterwards regarded as heathenish. Massebahs, for in- 
stance, were less ruthlessly attacked than images ; for the 
orthodox legends attached to many of them proved more 
effective in protecting them than had been the case with the 
serpent, and even the writer who describes how the covenant 
was concluded at Mount Horeb has no scruple in making 
Moses set up twelve of these stones round his altar.* But 
many an altar, above all many a hamah, of Yahweh was 
thrown down and destroyed, perhaps because they were built 
in heathen style or made of chiselled stones, perhaps because 
they were the centres of a more or less idolatrous worship. 
But the images of gods, including Yahweh, were the special 
objects of attack, and henceforth the words "cursed be the 
man who prepares a carved or ia cast image, an abomination 
in Yahweh's eyes, the work of an artificer, and sets it up 
secretly," stood at the head of the religioujs laws of Judah,^ 
followed by such utterances as these: "Cursed be he who 
curses his father or mother, who removes the boundary mark 

» See p. 350. ? Deuteronomy xxvii. 15 — 26, 

Y 
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between the fields, who leads a blind man out of hia way^ 
who wrongs the widow or the orphan, who gives himself 
oTer to gross inchastitj, who slays his neighbour, who take» 
a bribe to condemn the innocent to death I" 

Hezekiah*s religions conyictions exercised a marked influ- 
ence upon his political action. The same enthusiasm which 
revealed itself in the prosecution of these reforms, and in 
zeal against every Ganaanitish practice, naturally led to- 
revolt against Assyria also. The people of Yahweh must not 
serve strangers, and now that they did what was pleasing 
in his eyes so faithfully, and observed their ancient covenant 
with him so strictly, they might surely reckon upon his sup- 
port. The prophets raised the words of cheer louder than 
ever : *' Fear not, O Israel, thou people made victorious by 
Yahweh !" 

In many of Israel's hymns this trust in Yahweh's help 
finds powerful expression. We have already given some of 
them, as opportunity occurred.^ One of the most beautiful 
is the following,' which may very well have been composed 
in Hezekiah's time : — 

Yahweh^ is our refage and our strength, 

A help that fails not in time of trouble. 
Ther^ore we fear not, though the earth should swing. 

And the mountains tremble in the midst of the sea. 
Let the foaming waters roar ; 

Let the mountains rook wiien the sea rages ; 
Yet Yahweh of hosts is with us. 

Our fortress is Jacob's god. 

> Psalm xvi.; Vol. L, p. 273 ; Psalm xd. p. 289, Psalm cxiii.; VoL IL,. 
p. 50; Psalm c. p. 59, Psalm xxxiii. p. 68 f.; 1 Samuel ii. 1—10, p. 255 f ;. 
Deuteronomy xxxii.; Yol. III., pp. 250 ff. 

* Psalm xlvi. Compare Vol. II., pp. 376 £. 
* Compare p. 249. 
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A rolling Btream makes glad the city of God, 

That holy city where dwells the Most High, 
Tahweh is in her midst, she cannot be shaken ; 

Yahweh shall help her at early dawn. 
Heathens raged and kingdoms trembled; 

When he lifted his voice, the earth was m^ted. 
Yahweh of hosts is with iis, 

Our fortress is Jacob's god. 

Gome and behold the deeds of Yahweh, 
Who fills the earth with amazement ; 
Who makes war to cease throughout the world ; 
Who breaks the bow, who shivers the Ismee, who 
boms the chariots t 
'< Be still, and acknowledge that I am Yahweh, 

Exalted among the heathen, exalted in the earth/ ^ 
Yahweh of hosts is with us. 
Our fortress is Jacob's god. 

We may take for granted that all the Judteans were not 
disposed to revolt from the king of Assyria, and that those 
who were did not in every case rely implicitly upon Yahweh. 
King Hezekiah himself, though his love of freedom was 
closely connected with his zeal for Yahweh, by no means dis- 
carded natural means of strengthening himself against the 
Assyrians. 

In the first place he carefully chose the time for declaring 
himself independent. After conquering Samaria, Shalma" 
neser's army had indeed taken several cities, even including 
Ashdod it would seem,^ whether under Shalmaneser himself 
or his successor, Sargon, is not certain ; but Tyre had stood 
a five year's siege with the utmost heroism, and by retaining 
its independence had falsified Isaiah's prediction that it would 
be captured and devastated together with Sidon and the other 

' Isaiah xz. 1. 
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Phoenician cities.^ Shalmaneser's or Sargon*s successor, 
Sennacherib, had now tamed his arms against the states of 
Asia Minor, so that when Hezekiah refased his tribute there 
was no Assyrian army in the neighbourhood. 

Moreover he took the natural course of endeavouring to 
strengthen himself by aUiance with other peoples who, like 
his own, were tributary to Assyria, but had determined to 
throw off her yoke. Amongst these were probably the Baby- 
lonians, whose prince, MerodachBaladan, sent an enibassy to 
Hezekiah. 

According to the accounts we now possess,' this embassy 
came to Jerusalem after the retreat of the Assyrians, and its 
purpose was to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from 
an illness that had afflicted him that same year. This story 
is full of impossibilities, for in the first place Merodach Bala- 
dan was probably already dead when the Assyrians left 
Judah ; in the next place he would never have sent an em- 
bassy to Jerusalem for such a purpose ; and, finally, in that 
special year Hezekiah was poor and destitute, and had none 
of the treasures to show which, as we shall see, play so 
important a part in the story. 

But it is high time to turn to the story itsel£ When 
Hezekiah received the visit of the Babylonians, we are told, 
he was so flattered by the honour conferred upon him that 
he exhibited all his treasures and magazines to the ambas- 
sadors. But his ostentation was rebuked by Isaiah, who 
foretold that all his treasures would be carried away to 
Babylon, and that his very sons would serve there at the 
court. Upon this Hezekiah expressed his acquiescence in 
the will of Yahweh, "if only there were peace and prosperity 
in his own days." This legend, with the miserably poor- 
spirited and selfish part it assigns to Hezekiah, is simply 
^ue to the desire of putting into the mouth of the great 

^ Isaiah xziiL ' 2 Kings xx. 12—19 ; Isaiah xxxix. 
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prophet Isaiah a prediction that Judah would be carried 
away captive to Babylon. Such a prospect was in reality 
far beyond his horizon ; for in his days the only threatening 
power was Assyria. The sole historical reminiscence that 
may perhaps imderlie this story is that the Babylonian prince 
sought Hezekiah's alliance. 

The king sought help in his struggle for freedom not only 
trom his fellow vassals, whose plots were similar to his own» 
but also from Tirhakah, king of Egypt, who seemed his 
natural ally. But this step gave great offence to Isaiah, 
who would not have him trust to Egypt, but only to Yah- 
weh, who would certainly deliver him. The prophet believed 
with equal certainty in this deliverance, and in the chastise* 
ment that must precede it. <' Woe to thee !'' he cried,^ 
addressing Jerusalem, the city of the temple, '* woe to thee, 
hearth of God, hearth of God, dwelling place of David! Year 
by year let your feasts revolve, till I lay siege to the hearth 
of God. Wail and bewail I for you shall be a veritable hearth 
of fire to me. But when you are utterly humbled, and whis- 
per in your dejection like a conjurer of the spirits of the dead, 
then shall the tumult of your foes be like chaff before the 
wind. This shall come to pass in a moment, by Yahweh's 
visitation, with rush and crush, in storm and thunder, with 
flames of consuming fire. The besiegers of God shall be 
like dreamers ; dreaming that they eat and waking to find 
themselves famished, dreaming that they drink and panting 
for thirst when they wake. Nay !'* adds the prophet, as he 
turns directly to his hearers, ''look not with 3uch bewildered 
gaze upon me, as though you were drunk without drinking 
wine 1 Yahweh has poured a spirit of drowsiness on you ; 
and my vision has become like a book that is sealed. One 
who can read takes it up, but he cannot read it, for it is 
sealed. So they give it to another and say, 'Bead this I' and i 

1 Isaiah zxiz. 
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he has to answer» 'I cannot read.' And this, says l^ahweh, 
is because my people draws near to me with the lips, bnt 
wanders far from me with the heart, and serves me with the 
ordinances of men which it has got by rote. Therefore will I 
deal 80 strangely with this people that their sages and their 
men of sense shall go utterly astray." 

On another occasion he gives unmistakable expression to 
his condemnation of the action adopted by Hezeldah and his 
counsellors:^ "Woe to the rebels who heap sin upon sin, 
and go to Egypt for help without consulting Yahweh! 
Pharaoh shall become your shame, and trust in the shadow 
of Egypt your confusion. Write it in a book that it may 
serve for the far-off future. 'It is a stubborn people that will 
not listen toTahweh's teaching, and seduces his prophets to 
see deceitful visions. Thus says Yahweh, the Holy One of 
Israel : * By quiet repentance you may be rescued ; in the 
stillness of trust is your might.' But you would not hear 
him, and said, * We will fly upon horses,' so you shall flee ; 
• We will ride on swift chargers,' so your foes shall charge 
swiftly. A thousand of you shaU flee at the threatening 
gesture of a single foe ; before five of them you shaU flee, 
till you are deserted like an ensign planted upon a hill. And 
yet, people of Bion, you shall not always weep ! He will 
take pity as soon as you lament, and will give you bread in 
your affliction and water in your distress. When you repent 
and fling away your idols, then days of prosperity shall 
dawn, such as have never been. The moon shall give light 
as the sun, and the sun shall shine forth with a sevenfold 
glory. Lo I there comes Yahweh from afar, burning and 
furious ; his lips full of rage ; his tongue like a consuming 
fire ; his breath like an overflowing torrent. He winnows 
the heathen ; he wrenches the bit between the jaws of the 
peoples. Then you rejoice as on the eve of the Passover ; 

^ Isaiah xxx. 
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for ¥ahweli*6 'voice strikes Asimr mth terror, iond tturiis $31 
your foes to a sacrifice of fire." 

This disoonrse of Isaiah's is another example of the 
strange influence which must have been exerted on the 
Israelite by his fedth in the absolute power of the god of 
his covenant. It not only supported him in times of trouble, 
if he believed himself to have earned the favour of his god ; 
it not only urged him to repentance for fear of Yahweh^s 
judgments, but it compelled him to reject all human means 
of defending himself and his country. A devotit man niust 
not trust to his physician when sick ; a devout prince must 
build no fortresses, maintain no cavalry or war-chariots, and 
outer upon no alliances with neighbouring peoples. '' In 
stillness and trust in Yahweh is your might ! " was the un- 
varying principle of Isaiah. Buch a precept was never acted 
upon by a prince, and it is indeed utterly unreasonable ; but 
it follows inmiediately froiü the beUef that the deity directly 
guards his favourites, and blesses them With temporal pros- 
perity. That Isaiah dared to embrace these consequences so 
boldly and undisguisedly is a proof of the intensity of his 
conviction. This conviction was very oné-dded, and con- 
sequently led to absurd results ; but, nevertheless, Isaiah's 
frank acceptance of them shows his religion to have been 
more genuine and his consistency more complete than those 
of Hezekiah and the rest, who also proclaimed their trust in 
Yahweh, but meanwhile looked out for allies. 

Hezekiah, then, together with most of his advisers, was 
. driven to irevolt from Assyria by his love of freedom and his 

trust in Yahweh's help. For he thought he had secured 
ihe favour of his god by attacking the image- worship, and 
accordingly he awaited the approach of the powerful and ex- 
asperated foe, trusting on thé one hand to Yahweh's help, 
which the prophets had promised him; and, on the other, to 
ihe assistance of the king of Egypt Many of his subjects 
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shook tiieir heads. The sternest preachers of righteousness^ 
and the most earnest prophets, such as Isaiah and Micah^ 
looked for a judgment on the sins of the people, and on the 
want of faith that revealed itself in the alliance with Egypt. 
The supporters of the ancient half-idolatrous modes of wor- 
ship were shocked by the destruction of so many sanctuaries^ 
of Tahweh, and expected nothing but mischief to come of it. 
But meanwhile the mass of the prophets cried exultingly, 
"Hail to thee, Israel! Yahweh will root out all thy foes, 
before thee t*' 



Chapter XXVII. 

THE ASSYRIANS IN JUDAH. 

2 KiNes XVIII. 13-XX. IL » 

FOE the history of the period upon which we are now 
engaged, we have Assyrian as well as JudaBan authori^ 
ties ; for it was the custom of ancient kings to perpetuate 
their exploits, such as the fortification of cities, the exter- 
mination of wild beasts, or the building of temples, and 
above all their warUke feats, in inscriptions on the walls^ 
of their palaces, sometimes adorned with pictures.^ This- 
custom was followed by the kings of Assyria, and amongst 
the ancient monuments of Nineveh which have already been: 
dug out^ there are certain inscriptions of Sargon*s and 
Sennacherib's. We certainly cannot place implicit reliance 
on their statements, for the vanity of these princes often 
made them pass over their reverses in silence and magnify 
their victories ; but in spite of all this their inscriptions are 
of priceless value in supplementing the meagre accounts or 
the Judtean historians. For instance, Sennacherib's inscrip- 

* 2 Chronicles xxxii. ; Isaiah xxxvi— xxxviiL 
* Compare pp^ 162—164. * Compare Vol. I., p. 113. 
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tions teach us the extent of the war against Assyria in which 
Hezekiah took a part. Phoenicians, JudsBans, MoabiteSr 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Philistines had all conspired to- 
throw off the yoke of Assyria, and Egypt sent numerous 
auxiliaries to their support. But the maritime cities, from 
Sidon to Aocho, which had to bear the first brunt, soon 
jsubmitted again ; *< they stood apalled at the fame of Ashur^ 
my lord,'' says Sennacherib. Upon this most of the princes 
who had joined the revolt hastened to submit, and '* kissed 
Sennacherib's yoke." Then Askelon and several other Philis- 
tine cities were forced to yield, and when Sennacherib, "trust- 
ing in Ashur, his god," had defeated the Egyptians, Ekron 
also fell. Hezekiah now withstood the Mighty Sennacherib» 
alone, and he had to pay a heavy price for his obstinate 
resistance. The Assyrians took almost all his fortified places 
except the capital itself, so that, to use the graphic expres- 
sion of the Assyrian inscription, he ** was shut up in his^^ 
mighty city of Jerusalem like a bird that is brooding," and 
was so terrified that he attempted to buy off the foe by send- 
ing him an enormous amount of gold, silver, and other valu- 
ables, to raise which he was compelled to lay hands on the 
temple treasure, and even to strip off the gold from the doors 
and doorposts of the sanctuary. So at least we are told by 
the writer of Kings, but by him alone, and the measure is 
certainly a strange one. In any case it was of no avail. 
Sennacherib felt so profoundly the importance of possessing 
the fortress of Jerusalem as a bulwark against Egypt that 
nothing would induce him to give up the project of capturing' 
it. So while he was still besieging Lachish, which probably 
lay south of Jerusalem, or just after the fall of that city, he- 
sent the Tartan, that is the captain of the body-guard, the- 
Habsaris or overseer of the keepers of the harem, and the- 
Babshakeh or chief cup -bearer, with a strong division of th& 
army, to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. 
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The Assyrians encamped on {he northern side of the city» 
and sent a herald to invite the king to a oonference. Hezekiah 
isent some of his chief officers of state to represent him ; and 
when they asked what the Assyrian kikig had to say to them» 
the Babshakeh deliyered his message with gteat animation and 
adroitness. ** Tell Hezekiah»" he said» ^'ihat the great king 
addresses him thus : What do yott trust to, in resisting me ? 
It was but an idle word when you said you Had taken your 
course deliberately and were prepared for war! Come, now, 
do you trust to Egypt ? — ^that broken teed that will pierce 
ihe hand of anyone that leans upon it ? A firm support, 
indeed ! Or do you trust in Yahweh, your god ? But is it 
not he whose bamahs and altars Hezekii^ has been throwing 
down 9 However that may be, my king will lay a wager 
with you: He will make you a present of two thousand 
horses, if you can find the riders ! How could you resist 
the paltriest of all my master's vassals — ^for all your con- 
fidence in chariots and horsemen from Egypt ? And do 
jou suppose that I came up to devastate this place without 
Yahweh ? Why, it was he himself that aaid to me : (xo and 
•destroy the land ! " Hezekiah's representatives showed how 
unequal they were to cope with the Babshakeh's shrewdness 
by their innocent request that he would speak Assyrian in 
order that the people on the wall might not understand I 
Upon this he answered, ^' Do you think my words are only 
meant for you and for your king ?. and not juSt as much for 
ihese people on the waU who must perish of hunger and 
thirst ? " Then he turned to the sentinels and all the others 
who were assembled on the walls, and cried aloud, " Thus 
^ays Sennacherib : Let not Hezekiah deceive you, for he 
•cazmot pluck you out of my hand! Let him not teach you 
to trust in Yahweh, as though he would deliver this city ! 
Where are the gods of Hamath and all those other cities 
now ? Have they been able to rescue their peoples out oi 
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my hand ? What can Yahweh do more than they 7 Did he 
rescne Samaria 7 Listen to Sennacherib's offer : If you uriU 
hut come over to me, then eaqh of you can quietly enjoy the 
{ruit of his vine and his fig tree, and drink water out of 
his well, until I take you with me to a land as rich and 
fruitful as your own. Hearken not to Hezekiah, or you will 
perish !" 

To all these offers and all this boasting no one answered 
a smgle word, for such were Hezekiah's orders. But many 
must have felt their hearts sink within them ; and many 
must have asked themselves in sore perplexity whether 
Yahweh would, indeed, desert them I It was true enough 
that Hezekiah had overturned a number of his altars ; and, 
besides, this king of Assyria was so terribly powerful ! So 
many kings had had to yield 1 — The deep impression made by 
the Babshakeh's speech is evinced by the fact that Hezekiah's 
representatives themselves returned to the king with their 
garments rent. The Assyrian had told them nothing that 
they did not know already, but his wof ds had brought the 
dread reality more dearly than ever before them ! 

Hezekiah himself was so much moved when they con- 
veyed Sennacherib's demands to him, that he went straight 
to the temple, with his garments rent; and, in the 'anguish 
of his heart, despatched some of his officers, together with 
certain leadiag priests, all with their garments rent, to take 
this message to Isaiah: ''Thus says Hezekiah: this day 
we are in dire extremity. Will not Yahweh, your god» 
take any heed of the words of scorn which the Babshakeh 
has uttered against the living god ? Wül he not punish 
the Assyrian for it ? Oh ! pray for the miserable remnant 
of the people ! " 

In Isaiah they had found the right man. Undaunted as 
«ver, he answered the king's messengers with words of cheer: 
** Tell your master not to fear the blasphemous words of these 
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servants of the Assyrian king ; for, behold, I will fill him 
with terror, sajs Yahweh, and he shall return to his own land 
and there I will slay him with the sword.*' 

So the Babshakeh's demand was refused, and he returned 
to his king, whom he found no longer encamped before 
Lachish, but at Libnah. There Sennacherib soon heard 
that Tirhakah of Egypt was approaching with a great army; 
so he made one more attempt to gain immediate possession 
of Jerusalem. He wrote a letter to Hezekiah, in which he 
pointed out the folly of defying his irresistible forces, and 
once more demanded the city. 

But as soon as Hezekiah had read the letter he went with 
it to the temple, unrolled it before Yahweh's face, and prayed: 
*<0 Yahweh, god of Israel, who sittest upon the cherubs,^ 
thou alone art god oyer all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
hast made everything. Incline thine ear, Yahweh, and 
Usten I Open thine eyes and see 1 Sennacherib has insulted 
thee, the Uving god. The Assyrian kings have indeed laid 
waste the lands of the heathens, and have burned their gods, 
for they were not gods at all, but mere wood and stone, the 
work of the hands of men. These therefore they could 
destroy. But now, Yahweh, our god, deliver us from 
Sennacherib's hand, that all the kingdoms may know that 
thou, Yahweh, art the only god !" 

This time Hezekiah was far from despondent himself, 
but Isaiah nevertheless quickened his courage once more; 
for he sent a messenger to him with the cheering oracle : 
**The maid of Sion derides Sennacherib, the daughter of 
Jerusalem shakes her head at him. Whom but the Holy 
One of Israel has he reproached with his vauntings of all he 
has done and how he will conquer Egypt? All that has 
happened was ordained by Yahweh; and because Sennacherib 
waxes arrogant, Israel's god will curb his pride and put him 

» See p. 115. 
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to shame.'^ Hezekiah must not be downcast, for the fol- 
lowing year no hostile army should hinder his subjects from 
tilling their land and consuming the produce. The remnant 
of Judah should strike root and be fruitful. Salvation should 
come from Jerusalem. The jealousy of Yahweh should bring 
ull this to pass. Nay, the king need not even fear so much as a 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib. It would not come to that. 
He would go back by the way he had come, and Yahweh would 
protect Jerusalem for his own glory and for David's sake. 

Isaiah's hopes were not put to shame, for, according to 
the historian, that very night the angel of Yahweh smote a 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men in the camp of the 
Assyrians, so that Sennacherib had no choice but to return 
with the remnant to Nineveh, where he was murdered by two 
of his sons some time afterwards, as he was worshipping the 
god Nisroch in his temple. The murderers fled, and Sen- 
nacherib's brother, Esarhaddon, succeeded him. 

What was it that compelled Sennacherib to return in such 
haste ? The Judcean historian ascribes it to the sword of 
Yahweh's angel ; but we have also an Egyptian tradition of 
the same event. The Greek historian Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt in the middle of the fifth century b.c., tells us that he 
heard the following story from the priests : King Sethos was 
priest of the god Hephaistos, and greatly despised the warrior 
caste, thinking he should never need them. Amongst other 
measures he took away the lands which they had obtained 
from his predecessors. So when the Assyrian king, Senna- 
cherib, marched upon Egypt with a great army, the warriors 
refused to go out to battle. This plunged the king into deep 
distress, and he went to the temple and lamented his hard 
fate with tears before the deity. As he was thus bewailing 
himself he fell asleep, and received the cheering announce* 
ment in a dream that he need not lose heart ; for, when he 
marched against the Assyrians, he should suffer no harm» 
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since the deity himself would send him auxiliaries. Trusting 
to his dream, the prince advanced with all who would follow 
him to Pelusium, where the enemy was already encamped ; 
hut the troops of Sethos were not practised warriors. They 
were only hucksters, artizans, and peasants ; hut, when he 
arrived with them at Felusium, his god sent a host of field 
mice into the camp of the enemy, and they gnawed at the 
quivers and bows and the thongs of the shields with such 
effect that the Assyrians were compelled to flee unarmed the 
following day, and many of them were slain. And to this 
day, adds the historian, there is a statue of the king, worked 
in stone, standing in the temple of Hephaistos, with a mouse 
in his hand, and the inscription, '< Whosoever looks at me, 
let him reverence the gods V* 

This story furnishes an amusing example of how little these 
Egyptian priests comprehended the ancient symbols of their 
religion. The mouse was really the emblem of desolation in 
general, or specifically of the plague ; and the story of the 
troop of field mice is nothing but an erroneous explanation 
of the mouse in the hand of the king's statue. The Egyptian 
king in whose reign Sennacherib was compelled to reloreat is 
called Sethos here, whereas the biblical account makes him 
Tirhakah. It is not certain, therefore, that the two stories 
refer to the same event ; though in other respects they agree 
very well, for the mouse was the Egyptian symbol of the 
plague, which the Israelites ascribed to the angel of Yahweh.^ 

Sennacherib, then, returned to his own country, with an 
army thinned by the devastating pestilence ; and there he 
closed his boastful inscription by the statement that he had 
brought great booty from Judah, as well as other countries, 
and that Hezekiah had offered him not only tribute but 
renewed submission. This, however, we know to be false. 
Hezekiah retained his independence. 

1 Compaxe 2 Samuel zxIf, 16L 
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The ioB6 m wbich Isaiah spoke of the Assyrians on this- 
oecasiozi was very different from that whieh he had formerly 
adopted. No wonder i Though the prophets themselyea 
cherished the conyictión that they received exact information 
as to fature events by direct revelations from Yahweh, yet 
the oracles uttered at düDEerent times by the same prophet 
show us clearly enough that they spoke, like other meiir 
under the influence of complex and varied emotions, and 
thai to them, too» the same event presented itself in a very 
different light when still in the future and when actually 
present. As long as the Assyrians were not in the land, a& 
long as Judah*s enemies and neighbours only were chastised,, 
so long could Isaiah point to the conquerors as he threatened 
his own people with punishment, and paint in living colours 
the chastisement they would inflict on godless Judah also. 
But when it really came to pass, when every day broughi 
fearful news of the massacres and horrors which accompanied 
the sack of cities, when the capital itself was in extremes^ 
danger and the vaunting words of the Assyrians were passed 
&om mouth to mouth, then the whole thing assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect, and the prophet began to ask : If Yahweh's 
hand is heavy on his people^ is that a reason why another 
nation should do whatever it will with impunity ? Will noir 
his judgment fall on Ashur too ? Why should the heathens 
triumph thus ? Are they anytlung but tools in Yahweh's 
hand ? They too shall fall under his rod I— Then consoling 
visions of Judah's future came of themselves to complete the 
picture. 

Such were the thoughts expressed in a prophecy of 
Isaiah's,^ uttered, in all probability, while Sennacherib's 
army was still in Judah. Its substance is as follows : — 

** Woe unto Ashur, the rod with which I chastised in 
anger ! I sent him against a godless people, and conunanded 

^ Xsiuah X. ö—'ni. 
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ilim to plunder and trample under foot the nation of my 
i(vrath ; but he planned its utter destruction, and the rooting 
out of many nations. All my nobles, he says, ar& kings ! 
How many mighty cities have I forced to yield ! And is not 
fiamaria one of them ? Why should I not do to Jerusalem 
and her images what I have done to Samaria and her gods ? 
But when Yahweh has fulfilled his judgment on Sion, then 
will he punish the Assyrian's pride, for he says : * I gather I 
me the wealth of all peoples, as one gathers deserted eggs i 
from a nest, and no one flutters or chirps I' — ^He is but an I 
axe rebelling against the woodman ; a saw that vaunts its 
might against the workman ! Therefore, shall Yahweh bring \ 
low his pride ; Israel's Light shall be a fire to Ashur, his 
Holy One a flame, burning up all these thorns and thistles 
in a single day/' 

'< When this comes to pass, then the house of Jacob will 
no longer put its trust in Ashur that smote it, but will faith- 
fully trust in Yahweh. The remnant repents,^ the remnant 
of Jacob turns to God. For though thy people, Israel I 
were countless as the sand on the sea-shore, the remnant 
only would repent, for Yahweh of hosts is executing a heavy 
judgment. Then fear not Ash^r, my people that dwellest 
in Sion I He smote thee with a heavy hand, as Egypt did of 
old ; but full soon my wrath will burst over him to destroy 
him. Yahweh of war-hosts shakes the scourge over him, as 
he erst smote Midian at Baven*s Bock."* 

''But a shoot shall spring from the stock of Jesse; a 
fruitful stem shall burst from his root. On him shall 
Yahweh's spirit rest, the spuit of wisdom and understanding, 
of counsel and might, of knowledge, and the fear of Yahweh. 
He shall love the fear of Yahweh, and utter righteous judg- 
ment. The poor and the humble he judges truly ; his sen- 
tences shall hit the mark ; and he slays the wealthy with the 

» See p. 339. * Compare Vol. II., pp. 191, 193. 
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words of his lips. His loins are girt with justice and faith. 
Then shall the wolf dwell with the lamb, and the panther lie 
down with the kid ; then the ox shall graze by the lion's side, 
and a little lad shall pasture them. A cow and a she-bear 
feed together, their young ones lie down side by side ; the 
lion eats straw like an ox. Then a sucking child shall play 
by an adder's hole ; a child thrust its hand into a serpent's 
nest. In all my holy mountain shall be nothing that hurts 
or destroys, for the land shall be full of the knowledge of 
Ood, as the waters cover the bed of the sea." 

"In that day shall Jesse's shoot be an ensign for the 
heathens ; they shall come to him for instruction and judg- 
ment, and his dwelling-place shall be glorious. Then shall 
Yahweh redeem the remains of his people a second time, from 
Assyria and Egypt and all the lands to which they have been 
carried away. He lifts on high a banner, that all the peoples 
may see ; and from every quarter of heaven he collects the 
scattered ones of Israel and unites the exiles of Judah. 
Ephraim's jealousy is gone and Judah's restless ones are cut 
off. Ephraim envies Judah no more, nor Judah vexes Ephraim. 
But they fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines together^ 
they plunder the sons of the East ; they lay their hand upon 
Edom and Moab, and the sons of Ammon obey them. Then 
Yahweh dries up the Egyptian sea, strikes the Euphrates 
and smites it into seven streams, so that men can go over 
dry-shod, and there is a path for the remnant of my people 
that remains from Assyria, even as in the day when Israel 
came out of Egypt." 

" Then shalt thou say : I will praise thee, Yahweh, for 
though thou wast angry with me, thy wrath is appeased and 
thou comfortest me. Behold the god who delivers me, in 
whom I trust and tremble not ! For my might and my song 
is Yahweh, who hastened to my succour ! — Then you shall 
drink water out of the wells of salvation, and shall sing r 
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Praise Yahweh ! Qlorify his name f Proclaiin throngh the 
nations his mighty deeds I Ohant psalms to him, for his 
name is exalted ! Sing to the glory of Yahweh, for he has 
done mighty deeds ! Let it be known throughout all the 
earth I Bejoice and exult, daughter of Sion ! for great is 
the Holy One of Israel in thy midst." 

There is a good deal of Israelitish exdusiveness in these 
anticipations ; for the blessings of the golden age of the future 
are specially intended for Israel, and will only be shared by 
the heathen in so far as they submit to Israel's ruler. It is 
well for mankind that this prediction has never been Hterally 
fulfilled. But nevertheless we éxe deeply moved, not only by 
the prophet's unshaken trust in Yahweh's help and his touch- 
ing hope that the hostihty between Ephraim and Judah will 
disappear, not only by his beautiful description of the great 
scion of David's house, and the blessings of his rule, but above 
aU by the central thought of the whole prophecy — namely, 
the behef in a golden age in the future. The Greek and 
Boman poets sang of a golden age in the past, but expected 
the world to grow ever more wicked and miserable in the 
future; and most men are still heathens in this respect, 
mourning over a lost paradise and the growing corruption of 
the world, and expecting nothing but increasing wretched- 
ness. Not so the IsraeUte beUever. He, too, dreamed of a 
golden age in the past — ^the time of David — ^but he hoped 
and trusted in its return. It was this hope that gave him 
strength and courage. However defective the form in which 
he clothed it may have been, it was itself a gift of God, 
and a sign of true nobihty of soul. 

» 

When Jerusalem was being threatened by Sennacherib, 
whether before or after its surrender had been demanded, 
the king's life was for a time in great peril. He was danger- 
ously ill, and the prophet Isaiah came to him in Yahweh's 
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name with the words of warning, <^ Set everything in order, 
for you are about to die.*' Bat Hezekiah had reoourse to 
prayer. With his face tnmed to the wall, weeping aloud, he 
besought Yahweh to spare his life, and appealed to all that 
he had done for the honour of his god. So Yahweh was 
moved, and before Isaiah had passed out of the court of 
the palace, he received another revelation from his god of 
very different purport £rom the other. Yahweh would restore 
the king, and that so soon that on the next day but one he 
would be able to visit the temple. He would still Hve fifteen 
years, and the city would be rescued from the hand of the 
Assyrians. Isaiah went immediately to teU the king of the 
answer to his prayer, but Hezekiah could hardly believe it ; 
and even when the prophet made the fever instantly abate 
by laying a bunch of figs upon the place affected, still he 
begged for some miraculous sign to set his doubts to rest, 
and assure him that he would really visit the temple in three 
days. Isaiah gave him his choice whether the shadow on the 
sun-dial of Eing Ahaz should move ten degrees forwards or 
backwards. Hezekiah chose the latter, and at Isaiah's prayer 
the sun went back so far that the shadow on the index re- 
treated ten degrees. 

It need hardly be said that both Isaiah's accurate an- 
nouncement of the fifteen years that still remained of Heze- 
kiah's life, and the miraculous movement of the shadow on 
the dial, which would imply a complete revolution in the 
whole solar system, are purely legendary. We can easily 
guess how such a story might arise. After this sickness in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, Hezekiah did actually live 
for fifteen years, and when the fact was known nothing could 
be easier or more natural than to make Isaiah predict it. 
Again, the king's recovery might be poetically described in 
some such words as these: As though the sun at close of day 
were to go back and pass once more through the hours on 
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the dial, so the king's life, when hastening to its close, 
entered npon its coarse afresh ; and such a simile might well 
be transformed by the l^end into the acconnt of a miracn- 
loas sign. That Hezekiah's recovery was due to his fervent 
prayer is doubtless a superstitious conception, but it was 
perfectly natural at a time when religious natures, while 
tracing the hand of God in disaster and deliverance, failed to 
enquire into the natural sequence of cause and effect. 

A glimpse into the inner thoughts of a pious man, who 
had recovered from a sickness in those days, is famished us 
by Hezekiah*s song of thanksgiving, which we find in the 
book of Isaiah. Its closing lines are as follows:^ 

O Yahweh ! bitterness, aye bitterness, has turned to 
my salvation I 
For thou hast drawn me in thy love from out the 

pit of destruction, 
Since thou hast cast my sins behind thy back. 
For the shadow-land praises thee not. 
Death glorifies thee not, 

Those who are laid in the grave no longer hope in 
thy truth ; 
The living, only the living, praise thee. 
As I praise thee this day. 

The father makes known to his children thy faith- 
fiOness. 

From these words we see that, if a man grew ill, he at- 
tributed it to his sins ; and that Ysihweh was supposed to 
restore him, partly out of love for the sufferer himself, whose 
trespasses he threw behind him, that is to say, ceased to re- 
gard them and forgave them, and partly for his own glory's 
sake, inasmuch as by letting a devout man die, he robbed 
himself of a faithful worshipper. But in criticising such an 

' Isaifth xxxvüi. 17—19. 
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outpouring as this, we must never for a moment forget that 
we are not dealing with an intellectual argument, but with 
an effusion of the heart. 

The close connection which the Israelites, in common 
with other peoples of antiquity, imagined to exist between 
spiritual and temporal privileges, made them regard every 
misfortune as a punishment, and relief from it as a sign of 
God*s forgiving love. The intensity of this feeUng is evinced 
by many of their songs. We will give one as a specimen.^ 

Bless Tahweh, my soul ! 

All that is within me, bless his holy name 1 
Bless Tahweh, my soul ! 

And forget thou not his benefits; — 
Who forgives all thine iniquities, 

Who heals all thy diseases. 
Who redeems thy life from death. 

And compasses thee with grace and mercy ; 
Who satisfies thee with all that is good, 

And renews thy youth like an eagle's ! 
Yskhweh maintains the right. 

And judges truly for the oppressed. 
He made known his commands to Moses, 

And his deeds to the sons of Israel. 
Yahweh is merciful and gracious ; 

Slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. 
He will not always chide, 

Nor keep his anger for ever. 
He has not dealt with us after our sins. 

Nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
For high as the heaven is over the earth. 

So great is his favour toward them that fear him ; 
As far as the East is from the West, 

So far has he removed our transgressions from us. 

* Psalm ciiL 
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Like as a father pities his chüdren. 

So Yahweh pities them that fear him ; 
For he knows our frame. 

And rememhers that we are dast. 
The days of man are like the grass» 

Like to a field-flower so he hlooms ; 
When the wind blows over it, it is gone ! 

And its place knows it no more. 
But Yahweh's favour is from eternity to eternity 
towards them that fear him. 

His faithfulness to children's children, 
If they observe his covenant 

And remember to do his commandments. 
Yahweh has estabhshed his throne in the heavens ; 

His dominion spreads over all. 
Bless Yahweh, ye his angels, mighty ones I 

That do his behest and give heed to his word. 
Bless Yahweh, ye his war-hosts ! 

That serve him and do his pleasure. 
Bless Yahweh, all his works, in all parts of his 
dominion ! 

Bless Yahweh, my soul ! 

Of course, when Sennacherib left the country it was in a 
state of profound misery. Listen to Isaiah's description of 
it in one of his exhortations to repentance:^ ** Hear, ye 
heavens, and give ear earth, for Yahweh speaks : * I have 
reared and brought up sons, and they are faithless to me. 
The ox knows his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel knows nothing, my people is void of understanding.' 
Woe to the sinful people, heavy with iniquity, the race of evil- 
doers who work mischief ! They have forsaken Yahweh ; 
have despised the Holy One of Israel ;s have refused to follow 
him. Where will ye still be smitten, that ye still revolt 

> Isaiah i. 2-9. 
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again? The whole head is sick; the whole heart faint. 
From the qrown of the head to the sole of the foot there is 
not a sound spot ; but all is wounds and bruises and festering 
sores, uncleansed, unbound, unmoUified with oil. Your land 
is a desert ; your cities are burned down. The produce of 
your fields is devoured before your eyes by strangers ; all is 
laid desolate as if by a waterspout. The daughter of Sion 
is still left, like a hut in a vineyard, Uke a lodge in a cucum- 
ber garden, like a fortress that commands the district. Un- 
less Yahweh of war-hosts leaves us a remnant, we shall soon 
be as Sodom, and like to Gomorrah.*' In complete accord 
with this description is Isaiah's own judgment on the fruit- 
lessness of his work, which we considered in speaking of his 
prophetic calL^ 

What Hezekiah did to alleviate the sufferings of his people 
we do not know. He fortified and adorned Jerusalem, and 
supplied it with fresh water by means of subterranean canals, 
as befitted the city which was spoken of in a song which pro- 
bably dates from this period as : <' The city of Israel's god, 
his holy mountain, fair in its site, the joy of all the land, the 
city of the great king, in whose palaces dwells Yahweh, god 
of war-hosts.'" He also waged war with the Philistines and 
defeated them along the whole border of their land. But 
how much of all this took place before and how much after 
Sennacherib's invasion we cannot tell. After Sennacherib's 
time the Assyrian kings had enough to do to hold their own 
in Assyria, and could pay but little attention to their distant 
provinces; and these provinces themselves were too com- 
pletely drained and exhausted to be able to wage any serious 
wars against each other. 

So Hezekiah's days went on in peace and Judah was 
beginning to recover slowly from her disasters, wthen the 
king died and was followed by his son Manasseh. 

» See pp. 328, 329. • PBalm xlviü. 1, 2, 3, 8. 
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Ohapteb xxvni. 

JUDAH UNDER MANASSEH AND AMON. 

2 Kings XXL* 

WHEN a religious reformation is accomplished anywhere 
and a step is taken forward, the period of progress is 
generally followed by a temporary standstill, or even reaction. 
This is very natural ; for the victory has not been the result 
of a universal or even preponderating conviction of the value 
of the better principles, but has been the work of some few 
men in advance of their surroundings, who have so infected 
others with their enthusiasm as to induce many who only 
haK comprehended their purposes actually to help in accom- 
plishing them. And again, the advocates of the old order of 
things, who owed their defeat in great measure to their want 
of energy and vigilance, are now thoroughly roused by the 
fall of the usages and opinions which are dear to them, and 
collect their forces to recover the lost ground. And they 
have all the better chance of succeeding because the victors, 
satisfied with their triumph, are often divided amongst them- 
selves, and have not enough concentration of purpose to be 
able to offer a successful resistance. 

This is exactly what took place in Judah upon Hezekiah's 
death. The Mosaic school, which had won its first great 
victory in his reign, was forced to succumb under his son 
Manasseh. We cannot follow the Israehte historians in 
attributing the change entirely to the king himsel£ He pro- 
bably followed the stream of public opinion rather than led 
it ; for though the power of an ancient monarch was limited 
by no written law, yet his poHcy was very often determined 
for him by circumstances. We have not simply to deal with 
Manasseh personally, then, but with the majority of the 

1 2 Ohrouicles xzxiu*. 
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people, which maintained its opposition to the Mosaic school 
throughout the fifty-five years of Manasseh's reign and the 
two years of his son Amon. 

No wonder I For Hezekiah*s measures must in them- 
selves have appeared not only extraordinary but positively 
impious in the eyes of many of his subjects. Had he not 
destroyed the altars and other sacred objects of Yahweh, and 
abolished the most venerable rites ? And again, the subse- 
quent fate of Judah may well have raised a doubt as to 
whether Hezekiah*s principles were sound. He had hardly 
completed his measures before Sennacherib invaded the land ; 
and Judah was evidently abandoned by its god. Jeru- 
salem was indeed delivered. But how ? " Like a lodge in a 
cucumber garden," as Isaiah had too truly said. That saying 
of the Babshakeh's : "How can you trust in Yahweh? Is 
not he the god whose altars Hezekiah has thrown down V' 
had certainly given utterance to the thought of many a 
JudsBan. 

As long as Hezekiah lived the Mosaic party remained at 
the helm of state; but the new ruler followed a different 
policy. The oppressed heathenisers, who had reached no 
loftier convictions, but had simply yielded to force, now com- 
pensated themselves for their sufferings ; and all the rites 
which the ancient Israelites shared with the heathens were 
soon restored to honour. 

Foremost amongst these was the sacrifice of children to 
Molech, which was performed in one special place, the 
Tophet, in the valley of the son of Hinnom.^ This valley 
stretches along the southern boundary of Jerusalem, and 
probably derived its name from some ancient owner or inha- 
bitant. The name ** Valley of the son of Hinnom ** was 
afterwards abbreviated into "Valley of Hinnom,"^ or in 

» See Map IV. 
* JoBhua XY. 8, xTÜi. 16 ; Nehexniah zl 80. 
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Hebrew Ge-Hiimom, and this «gam was cormpted into 
Gehenna, and became the designation amongst the later Jews 
of the abode of the damned and of the devüs.^ Now in this 
valley there was a certain enclosure walled of^ and called 
'^ the Tophet," in which stood a number of hamahs, altars 
and images. The meaning of the name is unknown. It was 
to this place that the children were brought for sacrifice. 
Jewish scholars, long after the beginning of onr era, have 
represented the children as being burned alive, while the 
priests attempted to drown their shrieks with music. But 
this is incorrect. The children were slaughtered just like 
other victims, and their blood was poured over the sacred 
stones. Then the bodies were brought to the image of Mo- 
lech, which was probably in human form, with an ox's head, 
and its arms stretched out before it sloping downwards 
towards a hole filled with fire, into which the children rolled 
when laid upon the outstretched arms, while music was 
played in honour of the deity. These particulars are gathered 
from the terms in which certain prophets allude from time 
to time to this worship, and from the description of an image 
of Molech that belonged to the Carthaginians, who were 
themselves of Phoenician or Oanaanite origin. It is difficult 
to make out how far the Judaeans who sacrificed their children 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom distinguished between 
Molech and Yahweh, and in what relation the worship of the 
one stood to that of the other ; but it is certain that these 
Molech worshippers frequented the temple of Yahweh, invoked 
his name, and thought they were pleasing him when they 
sacrificed their children. Sacrifice to Molech was a part of 
the ancient Israelitish religions, as well as those of Canaan, 
and indeed the worship of Yahweh as upheld by the heathen- 
ising party was in every respect modelled after that of Baal, 
Miloom, Chemoshy and the other gods of the Canaanites 

» Compare Vol V., pp. 167, 174, 2li. 
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and surrounding peoples. The straits to which Judah was 
reduced in the reign of Ahaz, induced that monarch to offer 
one of these frightful sacrifices,^ and perhaps it was he who 
built the Tophet. Under Hezekiah, the worship there was 
suspended, or at any rate it languished; but it flourished more 
than ever under Manasseh, who led the way himself by sac- 
rificing his first-bom son. 

The worship of the Sidonian goddess Astarte resulted, 
like that of Molech, from the conception of the deity as a 
stern, destroying power. Like the worship of Molech, too, 
it was closely interwoven with the heathenish service of Yah- 
weh, while the Mosaic school included all its usages amongst 
the << abominations of the Oanaanites.'' In the Old Testa- 
ment itself we find but few allusions to it, but we are pretty 
well acquainted with it from other sources. The '' conse- 
crated ones,'' as the Israehtes called them, were men who 
had mutilated themselves in a fit of religious frenzy, on occa- 
sion of some festival, and then dressed themselves up in 
women's clothes, and either ministered at some sanctuary of 
Astarte, or wandered about in troops through the land, pre- 
ceded by the sound of horns, with an ass in their midst, 
bearing a veiled image of the deity and a beggar's wallet. 
Decked out themselves in many-coloured female garments, 
with naked shoulders, and with swords, bill-hooks and 
scourges in their hands, they entered the cities and villages 
dancing to the sound of their music. Then a revolting scene 
took place, consisting of howling and hideous dances, fierce 
self-chastisement, wild confessions of guilt, followed by 
renewed self-torture, and the whole closed by a collection I 
With the money thus obtained they endeavoured to compen- 
sate themselves, as best they might, for their self-inflicted 
sufferings. 

Side by side with these religious usages which aimed at 

' Compare pp. 816, 317. 
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crushing man^s physical nature, flourished the Asherah- 
worship which consecrated inchastity and encouraged the 
reckless indulgence of eyery lustful passion.^ In the temple 
of Yahweh at Jerusalem there were not only '* consecrated 
ones " such as we have just described, but also priestesses 
who wove tents for the Asherah* which Manasseh had set up 
there together with an image of Baal. 

Soothsaying and witchcraft, which always accompanied 
the heathen forms of worship, were now diligently practised, 
especially under the influence of the Assyrian religion, which 
found many adherents in Judah, and especially in Jerusalem, 
under the reign of Manasseh. Ever since the time of Ahaz 
the Judaaans had been in communication with the Assyrians, 
and had therefore become acquainted with their religion; 
more especially since Shalmaneser or Sargon,' and subse- 
quently Esar-haddon,* had recruited the half depopulated 
district of Israel by colonies of Babylonians, Mesopotamians, 
and Syrians, and placed it under Assyrian governors. Indeed 
all the surrounding districts had felt the influence of the Assy- 
rians more or less powerfully, for their armies had shown 
themselves everywhere, up to the very borders of Egypt. 
Now in their religion the adoration of the heavenly bodies 
occupied a foremost place ; and these luminaries were wor- 
shipped by sacrifice and all manner of other ceremonies. 
Manasseh was a zealous adherent of these practices, and set 
up altars in the two courts of the temple for ** all the host of 
heaven," especially the Sun-god, the Moon-goddess, or Queen 
of heaven, and the Ave planets. Similar altars were also 
raised on the roof of the palace of Ahaz. Nay, there w^e 
even chariots and horses of the Sun kept in the temple.^ This 
adoration of the Sun was all the more offensive to the Mosaic 
school because the worshippers, holding a bundle of vine- 

^ Compare p. 148. * 2 Kings xxiii. 7. '2 Kings xvii 24 ff. 

* Ezra iv. 2. * 2 Kings xxiii 6, 11, 12. 
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twigs to their mouths and facing the East, when paying 

reverence to the great luminary, turned their backs upon the 

sanctuary of Yahweh.^ 

Manasseh's desire to show honour to as many gods^as 

possible extended further yet. Not only were the sanctuaries 
of Astarte, Ohemosh, and Milcom, which Solomon had built 
close by Jerusalem, left undisturbed and probably restored 
by Manasseh, but the friendly relations now subsisting 
between Judah and Egypt paved the way for the introduction 
of the religious usages of the later country, until at last they 
established themselves in the very temple itself. Thus the 
prophet Ezekiel, when an exile, painted once more the scene 
he had so often witnessed of the Israelitish women in the 
temple court bewailing the death of Tammuz, that is Osiris;^ 
and the same prophet spoke of chambers in the buildings 
round the sanctuary, now bricked up but once accessible 
enough, on the walls of which were depicted all kinds of ani- 
mals, quadrupeds, insects, and reptiles, to which incense was 
burned.» 

That the example of Jerusalem should be followed by the 
other cities was but natural; Jeremiah indeed repeatedly 
declares that the Judsaans sacrificed beneath every green 
tree, and held licentious festivals upon every lofty hill,^ that 
their gods were as many as their cities, and that they burned 
incense to Baal in every street of Jerusalem,^ and though 
these statements are manifest exaggerations, yet the Asherah- 
worship was certainly very prevalent, and many children 
were sacrificed elsewhere than in the valley of Hinnom, the 
beds of streams being generally selected for this purpose.^ 

Even at this distance of time and with every desire to be 
impartial, it is often difficult for us to reahse that the members 

' Ezekiel viü. 16. 

* Ezekiel viii. 14. Compare Vol. II., pp. 223 ff. 

* Ezekiel viii. 7—12. * Jeremiah iii. 6 ff., and elsewliere. 

* Jeremiah xL 13. * Isaiah Ivii. 6. 
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of this heathenisiiig party were not the monsters of iniq[Qity 
and licentioiisness which their practices wonld ai^gne them if 
judged in the light of our present oiyüisation, but were men 
of average feeling and culture, obeying in ail sincerity the 
dictates of the preyalent conceptions of deity. We can there- 
fore readily understand the horror with which the leaders of 
the Mosaic school regarded the cast<mi8 of their opponents. 

We should be wrong, howeyer, in inferring from all this 
tbat Judah had renounced its allegiance to Yahweh. The 
preachers of repentance oftien indignantly reproach the 
people with having deserted their god, but we can see from 
their own words that the accusation was not' justified, and 
that the very people who took part in all these rites, never- 
theless swore by Yahweh, frequented his temple, had a very 
lofty conception of its sanctity, boasted of being Yahweh's 
people, and trusted in his help for the future. The sup- 
porters of the heathen practices really believed that their 
way of worshipping Yahweh was the true one. 

Now though Manasseh was to some extent following his 
own inclination, which was iu accord with that of the ma- 
jority of his subjects, in favouring the worship of foreign 
gods and of images, yet there can be no doubt that he was 
also influenced by political considerations. In the first 
place his foreign policy pointed in that direction; for the 
Mosaic school, who would have the JudsBans worship Yahweh 
only, were always disinclined to foster a close alliance with 
other peoples, for that made not only hostility but even indif- 
ference towards their gods impossible. A prince who encou- 
raged commerce, industry, art, and science, must of necessity 
treat the foreign gods with more or less toleration. 

But home as well as foreign policy encouraged Manasseh 
in his course ; for a king who favoured the Mosaic school was 
in great danger of becoming the mere creature of priests and 
prophets. 
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Nothing feeds a man's ambition like the belief that he is 
the representative of the deity or the mediator between man 
and God ; hence the spiritual chiefs have in every age grasped 
at temporal power, and the superstition of princes and peo- 
ples has often crowned their efforts with success. 

Now in Judah the foundation of a hierarchy had long 
been laid, and indeed it had been considerably developed by 
the high position which the Levitical priesthood of Jerusalem 
took, and the services which the chief priest Jehoiada had 
rendered to the reigning dynasty.^ It was but natural that 
the priests should sedulously build upon this foundation 
under the reigns of the successors of Joash. Even the higher 
conceptions of God now entertained contributed to the result. 
For the more Yahweh was regarded as the infinitely exalted 
one, the consuming fire before whom the sinner must tremble, 
the higher was the reverence which the behevers paid the 
priest who could draw near to this dread being with incense 
and sacrifice, who could take away the sinner's guilt and 
secure forgiveness for his sins, and the wider grew the chasm 
that separated the priest from the layman. In ancient times 
anyone who liked had been allowed to approach or enter the 
sanctuary, but gradually this came to be thought imad- 
visable, and only the priests were allowed to enter the 
temple. 

According to the Ohronicles laymen were forbidden to 
enter the sanctuary or to perform any priestly function even 
in the reign of Uzziah ; for we are told* that that monarch, 
made presumptuous by his growing power, transgressed 
against Yahweh, and insisted on penetrating into the temple 
and burning incense on the altar that stood in the holy place 
for this purpose. Vain were the warnings of the chief priest 
Azariah, who followed the king into the sanctuary with eighty 
other priests and endeavoured to restrain him I In vain did 

> See pp. 231 fl. * 2 Chronicles xxtI 16—21. 
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he cry : ** It is not for thee, Uzziah, to bom incense to Yahweh f 
Only the priests, the sons of Aaron, who have been consecrated 
to the task, may perform it. Leave the sanctuary, for thou art 
sinning, and it cannot be for thy good in Yahweh's eyes." 
Uzziah only grew angry with them, and persisted in his par- 
pose. But when he was in the very act of swinging the 
censer and vituperating the priests, all at once the marks of 
leprosy appeared upon his brow. The priests gazed at him 
in horror ! There could be no doubt that he was a leper. 
They hurriedly removed the unclean creature from the sanc- 
tuary, and he himself submitted quietly to his fate, for he felt 
that Yahweh's hand had smitten him. He remained a leper 
to the day of his death, and was kept apart^ while his son 
Jotham governed in his place. 

This story is evidently a fiction. It is just like the 
Chronicler, who is a priest to the backbone, to make Yahweh 
punish a transgression of the priestly laws with leprosy. The 
name of " the sons of Aaron," which is here given to the 
priests, is of later origin, and indeed the sharp distinction 
between priests and laymen is altogether an anachronism 
when transferred to Uzziah's time ; for his grandson Ahaz 
still sacrificed in the temple with the approbation of the 
priests themselves ;* nor was the exalted conception of Yah- 
weh*s being, from which the sharp distinction between priests 
and others flowed, at all widely spread, even suppose it 
existed, in the days of Uzziah. 

But if the Chronicler is vastly premature in this as in all 
his representations of the usages of worship, he nevertheless 
indicates the direction in which things were now moving in 
Judah. In early times the princes were often members of 
the priesthood, and the king himself performed the functions 
and enjoyed the privileges of a priest ;' but now the Levites 
of the temple of Jerusalem were gradually forming them- 

» 2 Kings xvi. 11, 12. • Compare p. 232. 
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selves more and more completely into a close caste, from 
which even the king was excluded, and which claimed ex- 
tensive rights and privileges. 

Besides the Levitical priests of the temple at Jerusalem, 
there were many prophets who maintained the exclusive 
.worship of Yahweh. We have seen that between the reigns of 
Solomon and Amaziah prophecy played but a very secondary 
part in the development of Judah's history, and at any rate the 
prophets never took the position of popular leaders, as they 
did in northern Israel. This was not due to any difference 
of aim or disposition between the messengers of Yahweh in 
the two kingdoms, but simply to the fact that David's pos- 
terity had retained the throne of Judah almost without oppo- 
sition, and no great religious conflict had been there fought 
out ; but, in the seventh century, a change took place in t}iis 
latter respect. The loftier conceptions of the deity, the fresh 
life that revealed itself in the literary activity of the pro- 
phetic schools, and the growing conviction that Israel was 
the chosen people of Yahweh, the only God^ could not fail to 
stimulate religious enthusiasm in every direction. The battle 
against idolatry and image worship, and all that conflicted 
with the Mosaic worship of Yahweh, was ever calling fresh 
forces into the field. • 

In many respects priests aQd prophets stood at the oppo- 
site poles; but, when it was a question of defending the purity 
of the worship of Yahweh, they joined hands with each other, 
and under Hezekiah their united forces had constituted a very 
powerful party, whieh could rely upon the heartiest support 
from the king, but laid him under no little restraint. If 
Manasseh wished successfully to maintain his independence 
in the face of this combination of priests and prophets, he 
had no choice but to throw himself into the arms of their 
opponents. 
• Thus the reUgious convictions of the majority of the 

AA 
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people, combined wifch the natnral desire of the Mng himself 
to shake off the restraints to which the Mosaic school wonld 
subject him, secured to the conservative or so-called heathen 
tendencies a speedy triumph. 

The heathen school remained at the helm of state through- 
out the reigns of Manasseh and Amon and the early years 
of Josiah. So, at least, says the book of Kings. The 
Chronicler, on the other hand, informs us that Manasseh 
only reigned after this godless fashion at first ; but that when 
he and his people refused to Hsten to the voice of their god, 
Yahweh sent the generals of the Assyrian king, and they 
took Manasseh captive and led him to Babylon 'in chains of 
brass. Then,* we are told, he prayed in his distress to Yah- 
weh, and humbled himself before the god of his fathers, who 
suffered himself to be appeased, brought him back to Jeru- 
salem, and restored him to his throne. Then Manasseh per- 
ceived that Tahweh was God, and not only fortified Jerusalem 
but rooted out idolatry. He commanded his people- to wor- 
ship Yahweh, and they did so. The bamahs were still allowed 
to stand, but henceforth Yahweh alone was worshipped at 
them. 

The Chronicler has certainly derived this ötory from some 
more ancie^it authority. His mentioning certain writings as 
containing the words of the prophets who. warned Manasseh, 
and even the prayer which the king himself uttered in capti- 
vity, does not go for much. But it appears from the Assyriain 
inscriptions that Manasseh really was & vassal of Asarhad- 
don's. It is highly improbable, however, that he was ever 
taken to Babylon as a prisoner, and certain that he did not 
reform the religion of Judah ; for in the first place the book 
of Kings has not a word of all this, and the Chronicler him- 
self is very vague in his account, neither giving us the name 
of the Assyrian king, nor telling us how Manasseh regained 
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his liberty and was restored to his throne ; and in the next 
place, history teaches ns that Josiah inaugurated many 
reforms which would have been rendered quite superfluous 
if his grandfather had already accompHshed them. 

Moreover, if Manasseh really repented of his heathenish 
procHvities and became an advocate of the exclusive worship 
of Yahweh, how comes it that the writer of Kings rogards the 
fall of Judah as the punishment for Manas'seh's idolatry? 
Nor does this writer stand alone. Jeremiah, too, believes that 
the fall of Jerusalem was irrevocably decreed in consequence 
of Manasseh's sin. ''Yahweh says to me," he exclaims,^ 
'' Though Moses and Samuel stood bef(n*e me to avert my 
wrath, my heart could no more be moved for this people. * 
Drive them away, and cast them out of my sight 1 And if 
they say to you, ' Where must we go ? ' then answer : Thus 
says Yahweh : To death ! those that are fated to death. To 
the sword I those who must fall by the sword ! To famine ! 
those who must die of hunger. To exile I those whose fate 
is banishment. Four kinds of scourges will I bring upon 
them : the sword, to slay ; the dogs, to devour ; the fowls of 
the air and the beast of prey, to rend and destroy. I will 
make them the sport of the kingdoms of the earth, because 
of Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and because 
of his deeds in Jerusalem. Who would spare thee, Jeru- 
salem ! Who would pity thee ! Who would turn aside to 
ask after thy weal I Thou hast forsaken me, says Yahweh ; 
thou art utterly apostate, wherefore I turn my hand against 
thee to root thee out. I have repented, till I am weary, of 
my purpose to destroy thee, and now I will r^ent no more." 
Jeremiah was bom during the reign of Manasseh, and if the 
king had really pursued a different course at the close of his 
life from what the prophet means by ^^deserting Yahweh," he 
could not have helped knowing it. Wa are therefore safe in. 

' ' Jeremiah rv, 1—6.. 
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assaming that the account in Chronicles ia a fiction. The 
writer doubtless gathered from the fact of Manasseh's reign- 
ing prosperously for more than half a century and then 
departing in peace, that he must have seen the error of his 
ways. Otherwise, how could Yahweh's dealings with him 
be justified ? 

The Chronicler declares that Manasseh's prayer was to 
be found in ancient writings; and in this connection we may 
mention that the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old Tes- 
tament, which have passed firom the Greek translation into 
the bibles of the Eoman Catholic and Lutheran churches, 
contain what purports to be the prayer of Manasseh. It is 
a comparatively recent production. 

Manasseh, then, pursued the same policy throughout the 
five and fifty years of his reign, and his son, Amon, trod in 
his footsteps; but, affcer a reign of two years only, this 
prince was murdered in the palace by some of his courtiers. 
The motive to this deed is quite unknown. We have no 
reason to suppose that zeal for the service of Yahweh armed 
the hands of the assassins. Their purpose, whatever it 
may have been, was defeated, for " tha people of the land " 
slew them and crowned Josiah^ Amon's son, a boy of eight 
years old. 

Though there is nothing to justify a suspicion that 
Amon's murder was the work of the Mosaic zealots, yet, of 
course, they had resisted the triumph of the heathenising 
party with all their might. How could they stand by pas- 
sively while the fruits of their victory under Hezekiah were 
all being snatched away ? And we may well believe that the 
king on his side made all who resisted him feel the weight of 
his hand. In ancient times the sword was the chief argument 
by which conflicting opinions sought a settlement; and the 
examples of slaughter set by EHjah and Jehu in Israel, and 
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even to some extent by Jehoiada in Judah, prevent onr 
judging Manasseh too severely, if lie persecuted some of the 
leaders of the Mosaic school. 

'^ He filled Jerusalem with innocent blood from end to 
end," says the writer of Kings. According to a Jewish tradi- 
tion, preserved in the Talmud, Isaiah was one of his victims. 
If this is true, the prophet must have been extremely old, 
for he began to prophesy in the year of Uzziah's death,^ 
that is to say, sixty years before Manasseh's accession. The 
tradition, however, is too late to deserve our confidence ; 
and, if the writer of Kings had known anything of the matter, 
he would surely have recorded it. This .special story, there- 
fore, cannot be accepted ; and if the historian's statement, 
that all Jerusalem was filled with innocent blood, refers to 
the persecuted disciples of the Mosaic school rather than to 
the children sacrificed to Molech, it is an obvious exaggera- 
* tion. But the faithful followers of Moses must necessarily 
have had a hard time of it, and many of them, doubtless, 
lost their lives. The truth of the supposition is confirmed 
by the terrible vengeance which they afterwards exacted. 

In Israel the Mosaic school had very seldom experienced 
the hostility of the monarchs ; and even then it was not very 
bitter. In Judah they had never been exposed to any serious 
attack. It stands to- reason, therefore, that Manasseh's per- 
secution must have made a deep impression. "While the faint- 
hearted renounced their convictions^ those who remained 
faithfal clung to their principles more firmly, grasped them 
more clearly, and worked them out more consistently than 
ever. Here, too, the blood of the martyrs watered the Church, 
and the heathenising school that sowed the wind would reap 
the whirlwind. 

> See p. 328. 
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Chapter XXIX. 

PSALMS AND PROVERBS. 
Psalms XXII., CIX., XXIX.; Peovbrbs L 7. — IX. 

NOTHING could be more natural than the conjecture 
that some óf the psahns reflect the emotions which so 
many of the advocates of the exclusive worship of Yahweh 
must have experienced under Manasseh's rule. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult, however, to determine the date of any given 
poem in the hook of Psalms, for they hardly ever contain any 
names or distinct allusions to facts with which we are ac- 
quainted, and their contents are so general as to afford hardly 
any clue to their date. We cannot be sure, therefore, which 
of the psalms belong to Manasseh*s time, and can go no fur- 
ther than to say of some of them that they may possibly or 
probably have been composed at that period, though they 
may also have been written one or more centuries later. 

For instance, there is nothing to prevent our supposing 
that the twenty-second psalm dates from this epoch. This 
poem had a special signiflcance for the first Christians, since . 
' they regarded it as a prediction of the sufferings and death of 
the Christ ; and accordingly we find frequent allusions to it 
in the gospel narratives of the crucifixion. For this reason 
we will take it as an example, in preference to other psalms, 
fluch as the third, fourth, fifth, eleventh, twentieth, or twenty- 
first, which are in themselves equally appropriate : 

*< My god ! my god ! why hast thou forsaken me, 
Far from my rescue ! *' — so I complain. 

My god I I cry by day, but thou answerest not ; 
By night, but I find no rest. 

Yet thou art the Holy One, 
Enthroned on the praises of Israel. 
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Our fathers trusted in thee ; 

They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
When they cried unto thee, they .were rescued; 

They built upon thee and were not put to shame. 
But I am a worm and no man, 

The scorn of men and contempt of the people. 
All they that see me laugh i^e to scorn, 

Curling the lip and shaking the beard : 
" He trusted in Yahweh I then let him rescue him ; ^ 

Let him deliver him, since He dehghts in him ! *' 
Nay, it was thou that didst bring me to birth, 

And didst lay me in peace on my mother's breast. 
Thou hast been my protection since first I drew breath, 

And as long as I live thou art still my god ! 
Be not far from me, for trouble is nigh. 

And there is none to help. 

Many bulls have circled me round, 

Bulls of Bashan have compassed me, 
Men open wide their jaws upon me, 

Like a ravening, joaring lion. 
I am poured out like water ; • 

My bones are shaken asunder ; 
My heart is like wax. 

It is melting within me. 
My throat is dried up like a potsherd ; 

My tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth ; 

Thou hast brought me to the dust of death. 
Nay,. I am surrounded by dogs ; 

A band of villains encircles me ; 

They have pierced my hands and feet I ^ 
I can count all my bones. 

My enemies look on and exult in my misery, 

' The translation is yery uncertain. 
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Thej have parted my garments among them. 

And cast lots for my vesture. 
But thou, Yahweh, be not far J 

my strength ! haste thee to help me. 
Eescue my soul from the sword, . 

My life from the power of the dogs, 
Dehver me from the lion's mouth ; 

Save me from the horns of the buffaloes. 

I will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 

' And praise thee in the midst of the assembly 
Ye worshippers of Yahweh, praise him ! 
Unite In his praise, ye seed of Jacob ! 
Tremble before him, all Israel's offspring ! 
The affliction of the afflicted he despises not nor con- 
temns, 
He hides not his countenance from them, 
But hearkens to their entreaty. 
From thee comes the bhss that I celebrate in the midst 
of a great assembly. 

1 will pay my vows in the presence of them that 

fear thee. 
The oppressed shall eat till they are satisfied ; 
Yahweh shall be praised by his worshippers. 
Mayi their heart live for ever ! 
All the world shall remember and come back to 
Yahweh ; 
Before thy face shall all nations bow. 
For Yahweh is king 

And rules over the heathens. 
The great ones of the earth shall be sated, and bow 
before him. 
The humble shall all bend low. 
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The offspring of the destroyed shall serve him.^ 
They shall tell of the Lord to remote generations. 

They shall come and declare his righteousness, 
His deeds to a new generation. 

The expounders of this and of many other psalms have 
often been much perplexed to determine whether the poet is 
speaking of himself only, or whether he lays his lamentations 
upon the lips of the suffering community. On the one hand, 
the poet seems to give utterance to the intense individual 
suffering which he himself has endured ; and on the other 
hand, he rises so completely out of the sphere of personal 
considerations when he indulges his expectation of the gene- 
ral triumph of the worship of Yahweh, that we completely 
forget both -him and his sorrpws. The most natural expla- 
nation of all this is to suppose that the poet when persecuted 
for his faith, knowing that his lamentations were not his 
alone, and sympathising with all who suffered in the same 
cause, described their bitter experiences under the type of his 
own. His sufferings tod those of his brothers were the 
sufferings of all the devout, the whole community of Yah- 
weh's faithful worshippers ; and his dehverance would be the 
triumph of his god. This pecuHarity giyes to many of the 
psalms all the warmth which belongs to personal outpoi;rings 
of thé* heart, while preserving a generality of appHcation 
which makes them, suitable for every age and for individuals 
and communities alike. 

. But this identification of the poet's personal desires with 
the honour of God carries with it one great dainger which the 
psalmists did not escape. • If their cause was the cause of 
their god, then their enemies were the enemies of Yahweh, 
and they had not the smallest scruple in cherishing the bit- 

* The translation is doubtful 
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terest hatred of them. To love one's enemies was a Yirtne 
the glory of which was sometimes ^ perceived in antiqnity, 
but very rarely. Not only was the rule * Love your friends 
and hate your enemies,* subject to few exceptions, but to 
spare an enemy would, generally speaking, have been decried 
as pusillanimous. Must not the relative of a murdered man 
pursue the murderer and avenge his kinsman's blood? It 
was his sacred duty.' The right of reprisal was a legal, nay,, 
a divine privilege. Yes, divine ! for Yahweh himself exer- 
cised it, in requiting every man according to his deeds. 
Nowhere is this proposition laid down more sharply, I had 
almost said more offensively, than in the following verses of 
a psalm : ' 

Yahweh has recompensed me for my virtue, 

Eewarded me openly for the cleanness of my hands. 
For to the merciful thou art merciful ; 

And upright to the upright man ; 
To the faithful thou art faithful, 

Perfidious to the false. 
For thou dost save the afflicted people 

And humble the eyes of pride. 

Extraordinary as the assertion sounds that Yahweh him- 
self deceives the deceitful man, it is no more than is contained 
in the proverb : ' 

Yahweh's curse is on the house of the godless, 
But the dweUing of the just he blesses. 

For he wiU mock the mockers, 
But show grace to the oppressed. 

The conception of the divine nature which underlies these 
and other such utterances sanctions and almost hallows the 

^ See Exodus zziiL 4, 5 ; Proverbs xxv. 21, 22. 
• Psalm xviü. 24—27 ; 2 Samuel xxu. 25—28. ■ Proyerbs iii 33, 34. 
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hatred of Yahweh's foes. The feeUngs e^ressed in the fol- 
lowing lines ^ were permissible and even imperative upon the 
Israehte : 

Should not I hate them that hate thee, 
And abhor them that oppose thee ? 

I hate them with intensest hatred ; 
I hold them for my foes. 

Hence many poems, such as Psalms vi, Iviii., lix., Ixix., 
cxxix., cxxxvii., are dis^gured by expressions of bitter hatred. 
Indeed they are sometimes so full of them that they may 
well be called the "psalms of cursing." We give as an 
example a portion of a psalm, which, if not itself written in 
Manasseh's time, is probably an imitation of a poem of that 
period ; ^ 

God, whom I praise, be not silent I 
The mouth of the godless, the mouth of deceit,. is opened 
against me ; 

They speak to me with deceitful tongue. 
Words of hatred surround me, 

They attack me without a cause. 
In reply to my love they assault me ; 

While I am ever praying.* 
They repay evil for good, 

Hatred instead of love. 
Set a godless man in power over him, , 

And let an accuser be ever near him ! 
When sentence is given may he be condemned ; 

May his prayer be counted as sin ! 
May his days be few I 

May another man take his post ! 

' Psalm czxxix. 21, 22. ' Psalm cix. 1 ff. 

^ The tranalation Is very doubtful. 
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Let his sons be orphans, 

His wife a widow ! 
May his children wander about as beggars 

And seek bread, far from their ruined home ! 

And in this strain the poet goes on till his curses at last 
melt into lamentations and prayers for dehverance. 

So lamented and cursed, so pra,yed and sighed, full many 
an oppressed disciple of the Mosaic school while Manasseh 
and Amon reigned. 

However great the interest which most of the JudsBans 
felt in these contested questions, there was at least one circle 
of religi(^s thoughts which was almost unaffected by them. 
What had the sacrifices to Molech or the worship of Asherahs, 
the feasts of new mQon and the adoration of images to do 
with the revelation of God in naturel To the more culti- 
vated members of either party, but especially to the reformers, 
Tahweh was the god of gods, the creator of heaven and 
earth, the god who revealed his glory in the thunderstorm 
and the sunshine, the rain and- the whirlwind. In the book 
of Psalms we stül find some.few songs which celebrate Yah- 
weh's greatness as revealed in nature. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to assign their exact date, but they may have been 
written at any time after the IsraeHtes had learned to believe 
that Tahweh was the god of the heavenly hosts, and that the 
visible creation was the scene upon which he revealed his 
power. They may date from any period after the eighth 
century therefore. 

Let us take as an example a poem whose author does not 
seem as yet to have risen to the conception of God's unity, 
for in the first verse he addresses the sons of the gods, which 
must mean either angels or subordinate deities ; but the ex- 
pression is too obscure to warrant any confident deductions. . 
The poem in question is Psalm xxix. 
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Praise Yahweh, ye sons of gods, 

Give Yahweh praise and glory ! 
Give Yahweh the honour dne to his name, 

Bow before Yahweh in sacred apparel ! 
Yahweh's voice is upon the waters ; the glorious god 
is thundering. 

Yahweh*s voice rolls o*er the watera of heaven. 
Yahweh*s voice is mighty ; 

Yahweh's voice is full of majesty. 
The voice of Yahweh breaks the cedars ; 

Aye ! Yahweh shatters the cedars of Lebanon. 
He makes them leap, — ^Mount Lebanon like a bull, 

And Hermon like a buffalo. 
Yahweh's voice flashes flames around it. 
Yahweh's voice makes the desert tremble, 

Yahweh makes the desert of Kadesh shudder. 
Yahweh's voice makes the hinds cast their young. 

Yahweh*s voice strips the bark from the forest. 
In his heavenly palace all cries : Glory 1 
Yahweh enthroned him on mighty waters, 

Still Yahweh is throned there, as king eternal ! 
Yahweh will give his people might ; , 

Yahweh blesses his people with riches. 

We have not many of these psalms of nature. Pëalm civ., 
which is too long for insertion here, and was probably com- 
posed at a later date, contains a very poetical description of 
Yahweh's glory. He is enthroned in heaven ; he makes the 
winds his messengers and the Hghtning flashes his servants ;^ 
he has created the earth and all that is on it,' and has sus- 
tained man and beast ever since. — ^Why could not the poet 
who adapted this song for the temple service rest content 

• ^ After an amended version of v. 4. 

' Compare Vol L, pp. 42, 43. 
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with such a celebration of Yahweh's glory? Why mast he 
add these words at the close ? — 

The sinners shall be destroyed from the earth ; 

The godless shall be there no more. 
Praise Yahweh, iny soul I 

Hallelujah ! 

No doubt a considerable number of songs and many 
IsraeHtish myths have been lost to us in consequence of the 
feeling, very laudable in itself, that Yahweh's i^evelation in 
nature was as nothing compared with his glory displayed 
in the Law.^ In the first part of Psalm xix.' we still possess 
the fragment of an ancient psalm of natu/e ; and the gran- 
deur of its opening lines shows that its author was no ordinary 
poet : — 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament heralds the work of his hands ; 
Day upon day pours forth instruction, 
Hight upon night bears witness. 

Unfortunately, some of the lines thai follow are obscure 
and unintelligible, while the last half of the psalm is a glo- 
rification of Yahweh's law, iirhich evidently had no connection 
whatever with this psalm of nature. 

We have often observed already that the Israelites, like 
everyone else, conceived their god after their own likeness, and 
ascribed to him whatever they regarded as most noble and glo- 
rious in man. The level of culture which they had reached 
at' tiny period was reflected in their conception of their god. 
At a low stage, when the pleasures of sense were supreme, 
they described Yahweh as eating and drinking, put into good 
humour by the pleasant smell of a sacrifice, and made merry 
by wine.' When prowess in battle was held to be the greatest 

» Compare Vol IL, pp. 287—239; • Vv. 1-6. • Judges ix. la 
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virtue, Yahweh became a mighty warrior, brandishing his 
sword and spear, and rushing upon the foe with a war-ery 
like the lion's roar. The stern moralist, on the other hand, 
saw in Yahweh a being of moral holiness and of strictest 
justice, rewarding every man according to his work ; and 
tender hearts would sometimes^ rise to the thought of 
Yahweh's pitying love. The proverb-makers or " sages," 
for their part, saw in him the perfection of wisdom, the god 
who had dehberately adapted everything to its purpose. 

This is especially exemplified in a section of the book 
of Proverbs,^ which was, perhaps, written in the age of 
Manasseh. It does not consist, like the other portions of 
the book of Proverbs, in unconnected sayings, but is one 
continuous discourse. It is a very earnest exhortation to a 
moral life, a warning against murder, theffc, contentiousness, 
dishonesty, sloth, and, above all, inchastity and adultery. 
To this last point the writer constantly reverts. 

His view of the connection between piety and wisdom 
is characteristic. He regards the fear of Yahweh as the first 
step on the path of wisdom, and Wisdom herself as the most 
glorious possession that can fall to man. He introduces her 
as speaking thus: ^ 

Come now, children ! hearken to me. 

Blessed are they who abide on my paths ! 
Hear my instruction, 

That you may be wise and not unrestrained. 
Blessed is the man that hearkens to me. 

Daily attending my gates 

And keeping watch at my door-posts I 
For whoso finds me, he finds life 

And gains the favour of Yahweh. 
But he who sins against me wrongs his very soul ; 

And whoso hate me, they love death. 

1 Proverbs i 7— ix. » Proverbs viii 32—36. 
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Wisdom is Yahweh's possession also. It was mih her 
help that he formed the world.* 

Yahweh established the earth by wisdom 
And reared the heavens by understanding. 

By his knowledge the oceans break through I 

And the clouds drop down with dew. ' 

Just as the writer personifies Wisdom, and makes her 
exhort mankind by means of her friends who sit in the gate 
of the city, so he also makes her boast that she stood by 
Yahweh*s side when he created the world.' 

Yahweh possessed me when he began his work, 

Before he made anything, even of old. 
From eternity was I anointed. 

From the beginning, before the world was. 
When the oceans were not, was I bom, 

When there were no gushing springs. 
Before the mountains had gained their foundations. 

Before the hUls, was I born. 
No corn-land or pastures were made as yet 

Nor the masses of earth that form dry land ; 
When he made the heaven I was with him. 

When he stretched its vault athwart the chasm ; 
When he hung the clouds above 

And the springs burst forth from the depth ; 
When he set its bounds to the sea, that its waters 
should not mount over its shores. 

And established the pillars of earth ; 
Then was I with him as ati artificer. 

His delight day after day, 

Eejoicing with him always. 
And now I sport on the face of earth 

And rejoice with the children of men. 

» Proverbs üi. 19, 20. • Proverbs viU. 22-31. 
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The meaning of the last lines appears to be that Yahweh 
always took pleasure in that wisdom which now spreads delight 
through the world, and whose joy it is to make men happy. 
But whatever the precise meaning of this representation of 
Wisdom may be, we should certainly be wrong in looking for 
any philosophical conception underlying it. It has, indeed, 
given rise to many speculations, but it is nothing itself more 
than a poetical personification. The Wisdom which stood by. 
Yahweh's side at the creation is the same that exhorts man- 
kind and leads them on to life. 

This work, like the psalms of nature, is entirely free from 
allusions to any religious contest. The fact may very fairly be 
urged as an argument that it is of later origin than we have 
supposed, and was written when the conflict was already 
over ; but the inference is far from being as certain in the 
case of these sages as it would have been in the case of pro- 
phets or priests. From Solomon's time onwards the tenden- 
cies of the ''wise men" had been broadly human rather than 
especially Israelitish ; and though not opposed to religion, 
they had always insisted upon morality and a sensible mode 
of life rather than upon sacrifices and all the accompaniments 
of religious worship. 

But now a certain change may be observed. The con- 
ception of Yahweh*s being had become very exalted, and he 
was reverenced as the creator of the world and the ruler of 
the fates of men ; the sages, therefore, might easily bring the 
recognition of his power into connection with their principles 
of the conduct of Hfe. Now that religion had become more 
reasonable the sages grew more religious. The writer of 
Proverbs i. 7 — ^ix. even utters the following exhortation:^ 

Honour Yahweh with your substance. 
With the first-fruits of all your increase ; 

» Proverbi iii. 9, 10. 
BB 
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Then shall yonr bams be filled ^th plenty. 
And your presses shall overflow witii wine. 

But it was still the exception for the ''wise men" to turn 
their attention to such things. No doubt these preachers 
of morality often looked down with a kind of contempt upon 
the zealots and fanatics who contended so eagerly about the 
best forms of worship. 



Ghapteb XXX. 

THE BEGINNING OF JOSIAH'S BEIGN. 
2 Kings XXIL 1, 2 ; > Jsbbmiah I— IT. 13. 

HEZEKIAH*8 religious reformation had been the work of 
the king rather than of the people; but during the rule 
of Manasseh and Amon the principles of the Mosaic school 
took deeper and deeper root, while its members looked with 
ever-growing indignation upon the prevalence of heathen 
practices. Though their mouths were still closed by fear, 
they were nevertheless plotting the best means of rooting out 
all these idolatries and abominations. A storm was evidently 
gathering. 

In ancient times the very religion of a people depended 
to an almost incredible extent on the line of action taken by 
its king ; and it was only natural that, as soon as Josiah as- 
cended the throne, the followers of Moses should fix their 
eyes upon him with extreme anxiety, and ask what the new 
rule would yield. Josiah, however, was but eight years old ; 
and it would seem that the regent, who held the reins of the 
state during his minority, either sympathised with the con- 
servatives or, at least, shrank from taking the vigorous 
measures which a thorough religious reformation would de- 

* 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 1—3. 
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mand. The reformers, therefore, were compelled to bide 
their time ; but their zeal burned all the hotter, and, when 
the «mothered flames of their faith and hate shonld at last 
break out, they wonld rage all the more fiercely. 

Meanwhile they became more and more clearly conscious 
exactly what they wanted and how they meant to get it. 
First of all, they were determined absolutely to put down 
both the service of all gods but Yahweh and the worship of 
images. These two points were embraced in the current 
version of the Ten Commandments under one great precept : 
" Thou shalt not worship any gods beside me, Yahweh, nor 
shalt thou make thyseK any iiüage of a god of any form 
whatsoever, nor bow down before it ; for I, Yahweh, am a 
jealous god, and visit the sins of those that hate me, from 
father to son, to the third and fourth generation, but show 
mercy to them that love and obey me to a thousand genera- 
tions.^ Moreover, the reformers were determined to suppress 
and aboHsh whatever they regarded as of Oanaanitish origin, 
such as anointed stones, asherahsj images of the sun, sacri- 
fices of children, and unchaste religious customs. This was 
equivalent to carrying out the important measures towards 
the accomphshment of which Hezekiah had already taken 
certain steps. The reformers now requiie 1 that they should 
be carried out inexorably. The freedom of religious usages 
must be laid under close restrictions. Henceforth there must 
be but one place of worship, the temple on Mount Sion, and 
every sacrifice offered elsewhere must be branded as a hea- 
thenish abomination. The priesthood, too, must be confined 
henceforth to Levi, the tribe to which the influential servants 
of the temple of Jerusalem belonged. 

We need hardly ask who took the foremost part in the 
reformation of the seventh century. The Levitical priest- 
hood famished the leading spirits round whom the others 

* After an amended version. 
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gathered, and were the boldest champions of the reformation. 
Jeremiah, the son of EQlkiah, who was the greatest prophet 
of the succeeding period, and a stout supporter of the refor- 
mation, was himself a priest of the temple at Jerusalem ; 
but he was far from surrendering himself to the guidance of 
his colleagues, and complained that the preaching of the 
prophets altogether tended to establish the supremacy of the 
priests.^ 

Throughout the first eighteen years of Josiah's reign the 
reformers were compelled to bide their time. No doubt it 
became ever clearer that the king was in sympathy with 
them ; but as yet he took no decisive steps to give effect to 
their wishes. According to the book of Chronicles, indeed, 
he not only began to seek the god of his father, David, when 
he was sixteen years old, but vigorously prosecuted the reform 
of Judah's religion from the twelfth year of his reign. But 
this assertion is obviously false; for the discovery of the book 
of Yahweh's law, which the book of Kings represents as the 
proximate cause of the reformation, is strangely out of place 
in the story of the Chronicler, where it is not mentioned 
until the whole affair has long been settled. 

Let us now glance at the poUtical condition of Judah in 
the first years of Josiah's reign. 

Under Manasseh and Amon the country had already begun 
to recover from the disastrous wars against Assyria ; and 
Josiah seemed to have a fair chance of considerably extend- 
ing its power. From Assyria he had nothing to fear, for 
the former mistress of the world was now tottering to her 
fall. The powers of Media and Babylonia had laid siege to 
Nineveh, and the king was compelled to leave his distant 
provinces to their fate. 

When we remember Isaiah's denunciations of the Assy- 

1 Jeremiah y. 31. 
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rians' and their pride, we may well conceive the feelings 
with which the JudsBans heard that their mortal foes were 
now surrounded by deadly peril. The prophecy of Nahum 
gives powerful expression to their joy in Nineveh's humilia- 
tion. We cannot teU exactly when this man of God uttered 
his oracles, but it was certainly after Sennacherib's defeat, 
and not improbably during the siege of Nineveh by the 
Medes and Babylonians. '* See ! there upon the mountains 
comes the messenger of joy," he cries to his countrymen, 
'* the bearer of glad tidings drawing near I Now celebrate 
your feasts, Judah ! and perform your vows, for henceforth 
the man of Belial shall no more pass through you. He is 
utterly destroyed 1"^ The prophet compares Nineveh to a 
lion's den fall of plunder ; but Yahweh will snatch all her 
plunder from her, and bum her chariots.' She was a city of 
blood, full of lying and violence, but Yahweh would put her 
to utter shame and none should pity her.^ *< The shepherds 
thou hast appointed, king of Ashur, shall slumber, and 
thy princes shall lie down in sleep ; thy people shall be scat- 
tered on the mountains, and no one shall gather them again. 
Thy bruises shall not be healed, and thy wound is grievous. 
All they that hear of it clap their hands for very joy, for 
whom hast not thou afflicted ?"* Whenever these words 
were uttered, they undoubtedly reproduce the feelings with 
which the JudsBans heard of every disaster that fell upon 
Assyria. 

From the South, Judah had more to fear; for Psammeti- 
chus had become king of the whole of Egypt, after the land 
had been divided for a considerable time amongst twelve 
monarchs, and this powerful and warlike king aimed at 
extending his territory at the expense of his north-eastern 
neighbours. But he had already been besieging the Philis- 

» Nahum i 16. • Nahum ü. 12, 13. » Nahum iil 1, 6, 7. 

* Nahum iü. 18, 19. 
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tine city of Ashdod in vain for years, and, though his power 
may have occasionally caused the king of Judah some un- 
easiness, yet the people gradually hecame accustomed to 
having the Egyptian army in their neighbourhood, and the 
obstinate resistance offered by Ashdod went far towards 
allaying their fears. 

Josiah, therefore, reigned in peace, and no threatening 
danger gave the Mosaic enthusiasts occasion for insisting on 
the reform they longed for. As long as the people basked in 
prosperity, Yahweh must surely be content. What more 
could heart desire than peace and prosperity ? To borrow a 
metaphor employed by a prophet of those days, the people 
were like wine standing untapped upon its lees. They 
muttered carelessly, " Oh ! Yahweh never does anything, 
good or bad!**^ 

But strange and fearful rumours suddenly arose in Judah. 
Nineveh was delivered and the king of the Medes defeated — 
not by the Assyrians, however, but by a people utterly un- 
known before. They were the Scythians, and their countless 
hordes of horsemen, armed with lance and bow, streamed 
over Asia, plundering and devastating on every side. About 
the eighteenth year of king Josiah, they were pressing on 
further and further, and spreading terror and consternation 
everywhere. 

These events caused the rise of several prophets in Judah. 
One of them was the man from whom we borrowed a few words 
but now. His name was Zephaniah ; his great-great-grand- 
father was called Hezekiah," and was probably the king of 
that name. We still possess one of his oracles, or rather a 
collection of short discourses, the connection of which it is 
often difficult to make out, on account of the sudden tran- 
sitions from the most violent denunciations of punishment to 
the most glorious promises. Probably Zephaniah had his 

^ Zephaniah i. 12. ^ Zephaniah i. 1. 
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eye upon the Scythians when he thus described the great day 
of Yahweh's judgment:^ "A day of wrath, of trouble and 
distress, of fierceness and of desolation ; a day of gloom and 
darkness, of clouds and obscurity ; a day when the trumpet 
shall sound against all fortresses and turrets. Then will I 
bring trouble upoi^ men, and they shall grope upon their way 
like the blind, because they have sinned against Yahweh. 
Their blood shall be poured out as dust, and their flesh as 
dung. Neither shall their silver or their gold deliver them 
in the day of Yahweh's wrath ; but the whole land shall be 
devoured by the fire of his vengeance, for he shall make an 
end speedily of all the dwellers in the land." 

The prophet draws an appalling picture of Jerusalem's 
wickedness.^ ** Woe to the abominable and polluted one, the 
city of oppression I She has not hearkened nor taken warn- 
ing ; she trusted not in Yahweh nor took refuge with her god. 
Her princes within her are as roaring Hons ; her judges as 
wolves ravening at even, and leaving nothing for the morning ; 
her prophets are vile and deceitful ; her priests desecrate that 
which is holy and despise the Law. Yahweh is righteous in 
her midst ; he does only what is just. Every morning he 
brings his justice to light and never fails. But the evildoer 
is past all shame." It could not be but that Yahweh would 
chastise them fearfully. ** Wait, then!'* cries the prophet.® 
** Thus saith Yahweh : My sentence is to collect the heathen 
and draw the kingdoms together, to pour out my anger 
upon you and show you my burning wrath." But all 
these fearful judgments were destined to compel the heathen 
to serve Yahweh **with united shoulder," that is, unani- 
mously. Then the proud ones shall be taken a^my, and a 
people shall be left, poor and wretched, but resting upon Yah- 
weh*s name. The remnant of Israel shall do no wickedness 

* Zephaniah i. 15—18. * Zephaniah ill 1—5. 

^ Zephaniah iii. 8 ff. 
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and speak no falsehood. Then they shall lie down as peacefully 
as cattle chewing the end, and none shall make them afraid. 
** Rejoice, daughter of Sion ! shont for joy, Israel I Be 
glad with all your heart and leap for joy, daughter of Jeru- 
salem t Yahweh has removed your sentence and chased away 
your foe. Yahweh, the king of Israel, is in the midst of 
thee, and thou shalt have no more misery. Then shall they 
say to Jerusalem : Fear not, Sion ; let not thy hands be 
slack ; Yahweh is in thy midst, a mighty one to deliver thee. 
I will preserve thy tottering ones, and bring back thy exiles» 
and make thee the marvel of all nations." 

The triumphant glow of the conclusion follows strangely 
upon all these gloomy predictions ; and we can hardly help 
asking whether the prophet accurately reproduced what he 
had said when he committed his oracles to writing. In any 
case, however, Zephaniah, in spite of aU his indignation 
against the sins of Judah, and his firm conviction that Yah- 
weh would not leave them unpunished, yet cherished an un- 
shaken faith that Judah would never be destroyed, and that 
Israel's god would be honoured at last by all the heathen. 

We have just expressed a doubt as to whether the written 
versions of the prophets' discourses always agreed with what 
they had actually said. We can justify this doubt by an 
appeal to the history of the oracles of one of the greatest 
men that Judah ever produced, — ^the prophet Jeremiah. His 
fortunes are so closely interwoven with those of his people, 
and his prophecies are so rich a source of information con- 
cerning the times in which he lived, that we cannot record 
the histovy of the last half- century of Judah's existence with- 
out constantly referring to him. We shall therefore pre- 
sently know more of him, but just now we have chiefly to 
do with the history of a portion of his oracles. 

Our knowledge of this history by no means increases our 
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confidence in the accuracy with which he has passed down 
his utterances to us; for it was not till three and twenty 
years after the beginning of his prophetic activity that he 
committed the substance of his preaching to writing, in order 
that it might be read aloud. The roll of his prophecies was 
afterwards completely burned, upon which he wrote them 
down again ;^ but of course the best memory in the world 
would not enable a man to reproduce the very words that he 
had uttered upon all manner of occasions during nearly a 
quarter of a century. Altered circumstances, views, and 
feelings could not but make the prophet colour the distant 
past afresh, and involuntarily bring it into closer harmony 
with the requirements of the public he had in view, not when 
he uttered, but when he recorded his oracles. Thus it hap- 
pens that we cannot say for certain whether he referred to 
the Scythians or the Chaldaeans when he threatened his 
people with an enemy from the North. When he wrote, he 
was doubtless thinking of the ChaldaBans, but in the reign of 
Josiah, when he spoke, this people was almost if not quite 
unknown in Palestine ; and Jeremiah can hardly have re- 
ferred to. any other power than that of the Scythians. 

The greater part of the first twelve chapters of his book 
probably dates, in substance, from the times of Josiah. We 
could almost guess its contents from what we have already 
seen of the works of other prophets, for there is great uni- 
formity in the conceptions of the men of God of the eighth 
and seventh centuries. The judgment which must come upon 
the people's dreadful sins occupies the foreground ; and in 
the background there is always a joyous future in which the 
people shall return to Yahweh and enjoy prosperity. Upon 
this picture of bhss a stronger or fainter light is thrown, 
according to whether the prophet thinks a greater or smaller 
portion of the punishment has been inflicted already. 

^ Jeremiah xxxvi Compare v, 1 with xxv. 3. See also xxxvi. 32. 
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Jeremiah) however, is distinguished from almost all his 
colleagues by his lofty conception of Yahweh's moral demands 
and his intense indignation with the people's sins, which 
compelled him to appear for the most part as a preacher of 
repentance. 

This impression is strikingly reproduced in the account 
he gives of his own call to the prophetic office:^ " The word 
of Yahweh came to me : * Before I had formed you in your 
mother's womb I knew you ; before you were bom I had 
sanctified you, and appointed you as a prophet over the 
heathen.' Then I said, 'Alas, lord Yahweh! I cannot 
speak, for I am still so young.' But he said to me : * Say 
not, I am too young, for you must go whithersoever I send 
you, and do whatsoever I command you. Be not afraid of 
them, for I am with you to deliver you.' Then Yahweh put 
forth his hand and touched my mouth and said, ' Behold ! I 
put my words upon your lips ; I set you this day over the 
heathens, and over the kingdoms to pluck up and destroy, 
to lay waste and to desolate, and also to build up and plant.' 
And afterwards Yahweh spoke to me again, and asked me what 
I saw, upon which I answered, * I see a kettle boiling, and its 
spout is turned from the North.' Then Yahweh said, * From 
the North shall come affliction upon all the dwellers in this 
land ; from the North, at my command, shall many princes 
come and set their thrones before the gates of Jerusalem, 
and besiege her walls and all the cities of Judah. Then will 
I bring judgment on the men of Judah for all their sins, for 
they have forsaken me and burned incense unto other gods 
and bowed down before the work of their own hands. Do 
thou, then, stand up and gird thyself and say to them all that 
I command. Be not afraid nor tremble before them, for I 
strengthen you this day like a fortress, like an iron pillar, 
like a brazen wall, against all the land, against kings and 

* Jeremiah i. 4—19. 
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princes, against priests and people. They will contend 
against you, but will not prevail ; for I, Yahweh, am with 
you to deliver you.*' 

In the case of Jeremiah's call, as in that of Isaiah's,^ we 
must bear in mind that the prophet is not giving an exact 
description of something that took place at a given moment, 
but the substance of what he could remember of his mental 
experiences before he had found courage to begin his work as 
a prophet. This vision of the caldron boiling over is just 
one of those artificially-constructed productions of which we 
have already spoken,* and may serve as a proof that Jeremiah 
is not simply relating his actual experiences. How could he 
have done so ? A man of such deep emotional nature, who 
made such lofty claims upon himseK and others, must doubt- 
less have hesitated long before he became a prophet. Not 
once, but often, he must have heard the word of Yahweh : " I 
have chosen you to be a prophet ; " not once, but often, he 
must have answered, "Lord I I am too young!" until at 
last he could no longer resist the overmastering impulse, and 
was fully persuaded of Yahweh's mighty support. Nor were 
there any questions under discussion when he began to 
preach in which numbers of heathen nations were involved, 
so that he was not at first what he here describes himself, 
a prophet for the heathens, though he became one in the 
second part of his career ; and, finally, he must surely have 
begun his work with brighter expectations, or at least better 
hopes than we can trace in this account of his call. 

But if the story does not faithfully reproduce the prophet's 
experiences on taking up his office, it exactly reflects the 
spirit of his work in the interval between the thirteenth® and 
seventeenth years of Josiah, as well as afterwards. In spite of 
his naturally tender aird almost over- sensitive disposition, he 

» See pp. 328, 329. « See pp. 297 flF. 

* Jeremiah i. 2. 
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was severe and stem in the extreme, for he looked upon Judah 
as the nation of apostates. Ah I when Israel was young and 
served Yahweh in the wilderness, it was a holy people 
that loved its god, and all they who would injure it were 
punished; but now Yahweh must ask the Israehtes what 
wrong he had done to their fathers that they should worship 
idols. They had polluted Canaan, the land of Yahweh. 
The priests asked not: Where is Yahweh? and the men 
learned in the law knew him not. The shepherds of the 
people rebelled against him, and the prophets prophesied 
through Baal, and indulged in idle dreams. Had suoh a 
thing ever been before? No people in the world had ever 
changed its gods, even though they were but idols ! "Be 
amazed, heaven ! My people has done two evil deeds. 
They have deserted me, the fountain of living water, and 
they have hewn out for themselves broken cisterns that can 
hold no water !''^ Ashamed, like a thief that is caught, 
stood the house of Israel, with its kings and princes, priests 
and prophets, for they said to an image of wood : Thou art 
my father ! and to a god of stone : Thou hast created me ! 
while they turned their backs to Yahweh.' Had not Judah 
seen how the faithless Israel had practised idolatry upon 
every high hill and under every green tree, and had not 
repented though Yahweh exhorted her so often ? Yes, she 
had seen ! And had seen, moreover, how Yahweh had 
rejected his people for its sins, and yet for all that she had 
not repented, but had likewise become enamoured of the 
images.' Dire was the extent of Judah's idolatry ; she had 
as many gods as cities, as many altars as there were streets 
in Jerusalem ;^ and the Queen of Heaven was publicly adored 
to provoke Yahweh's wrath.* 

The position which Jeremiah occupies, and from which 

> Jeremiah ü. 1-13. » Jeremiah it 26, 27. 

» Jeremiah ÜL 6—10. * Jeremiah xi. 13. * Jeremiah vii 18. 
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he judges the reUgious oondition of his people, is certainly 
one-sided.. His own words show us that Jndah had not really 
deserted the^ worship of Yahweh ; for when he attacks the 
immorality of the people, he introduces Yahweh speaking 
thus:^ "To what purpose do you bring me incense from 
Sheba and choicest cinnamon firom a distant land ? Your 
burnt offerings please me not ; your sacrifices I will not 
accept." The people, then, did honour Yahweh with incense 
and sacrifices. Nor did the heathen party ever think of 
denying that they worshipped the Baals. They could see no 
manner of harm in it.' Many of them sacrificed their child- 
ren in the Tophet, but they declared that they did so at the 
command of their god ; and the prophets who opposed the 
practice were obHged emphatically to proclaim that Yahweh 
had never enjoined it; nay, that such a thought had not so 
much as entered his heart.' 

What we call the perception of a relative truth, the 
appreciation of the position of an opponent, was unknown to 
antiquity. Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and their supporters, be- 
Heved their own conceptions to be the pure and simple truth, 
and regarded those of their opponents as downright Ues, 
the fruit of contumacy and godlessness. They could see 
no difference between the sacrifices to Molech and wan- 
ton murder ; between the Asherah- worship and common in- 
chastity. Soothsaying and image-worship were the rejection 
of Yahweh's service. All was deUberate insubordination. 
Woe to the sinful people, then ! Yahweh would chastise 
them fearfully. — Of course their opponents paid them back 
in their own coin, called them sacrilegious blasphemers, and 
hurled the bitterest reproaches against them in answer to 
their demand for the abolition of so many religious usages. 

No quarter would be asked or given. How long the sup- 

1 Jeremiah tl 20. * Jeremiah ii 23, 35. 

* Jeremiah yii 31, zix. 5, xxxii. 36. 
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pressed conflict lasted we cannot tell with any certainty. But 
this we know, that when it finally burst out, probably on occa- 
sion of the approach of the Scythians, the indignation against 
the heathen practices, which spoke in deeds of yiolence, must 
have been long gathering in secret. Before it came to this, 
however, it had become quite clear that the king would 
gladly second the efforts of the reformers could he see his 
way to doing so. He was still hesitating, however, when at 
last, in the eighteenth year of his reign, the followers of 
Moses saw that their chance had come to secure his decisive 
adhesion. 



Chapteb XXXI. 

JOSIAH'S REFORMATION. 
2 Kings XXII. 3-XXIII. 25.» 

IT was the eighteenth year of Josiah's reign (626 b.c). 
Yahweh's temple at Jerusalem had again fallen into 
such a condition as to need considerable repair in many por- 
tions. The chief priest, Hilkiah, had charge of the necessary 
work, under the superintendence of Shaphan, one of the 
king's private secretaries. Now, it happened one day that 
Hilkiah told this Shaphan that he had made a wonderful 
discovery in the temple. What he had found was neither 
more nor less than the book of the Law itself ; and he now 
begged his permission to read it aloud to him. Shaphan 
listened with intensest interest ; and afterwards, when telling 
the king how the portion of the temple revenues set aside for 
the repairs had been administered, ho also informed him of 
Hilkiah's discovery. Upon this Josiah asked to have the 
book read to him. He was deeply moved by its contents, 
and rent his clothes in grief and terror, to think of the chasm 

* 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 36— xxxv. 19. 
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which yawned between the actual religious condition of his 
people and the demands of Yahweh. Alas ! it was only too 
clear that even the former generations had strayed far from 
the right path, and that Yahweh's wrath burned with too 
just a cause. These Scythians must have been sent by him to 
chastise his rebellious people. But what was to be done ? 
Josiah hastily summoned his principal ministers, and soon 
commissioned five of them, Hilkiah, Shaphan, and three 
others, to consult Yahweh on behalf of the king and the 
people. His emissaries went to a certain Huldah, whose 
husband, Shallum, was "keeper of the wardrobe;" but 
whether this ofl&ce was connected with the temple or with 
the palace we do not know. Huldah was famed as a pro- 
phetess, and it was in that capacity that she was now con- 
sulted. Her exact answer has not been preserved. The 
books of Kings and Chronicles make her utter a fearful 
threat, in which she predicts that Yahweh's wrath will in- 
evitably burst upon the holy city ; but, at the same time, 
promises that Josiah himself shall die in peace, because he 
has humbled himsell Were this all that she had said, her 
response would have been most disheartening. Undoubtedly 
she really urged the king, in Yahweh's name, to carry out 
the religious reformation demanded by the newly-discovered 
book of the Law. 

At any rate Josiah immediately set about this task. The 
nobles, priests, and prophets of Judah, all her most influ- 
ential citizens, who might be regarded as representing the 
whole people, were summoned to an assembly in the court 
of the temple. The book was read to them in the hearing 
of a crowd of bystanders, and they were told of the king's 
determination to reform the religion of the country in the 
spirit of this code of laws. The nobles received the intima- 
tion with shouts of approval. Many of them were genuinely 
devoted to the principles of the Mosaic school, and those who 
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felt otherwise either held their peace or were at onoe over- 
whelmed by the rest. Countless sacrifices sealed the coyenant 
which the long now made with Yahweh, in his people's 
name, to root out idolatry, image-worship, witchcraft, and 
every heathenish practice, and to serve Tahweh alone, 
according to the law of Moses. 

It was no light matter thus to reform the religion of 
Ju^ah. It involved nothing short of a complete revolution. 
Of course, it could not be expected that everyone would fall 
in with the new movement heartily, nor did anyone dream 
of endeavouring to convince those who were opposed to it. 
The only idea was to carry out the reformation with the high 
hand of royal might. 

The purification naturally began with the temple ; and 
here the king found a strenuous ally in the priest HiUdah. 
All the sacrificial instruments and consecrated gifts of Baal 
and Asherah, together with everything connected with the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, were carried out of Jeru- 
salem to the heaps of refuse in the valley of the Eidron, 
where they were broken to pieces, burned with fire, and the 
ashes scattered to the winds. ^ The great asherah was also 
burned, and its ashes thrown over dead men's graves, to 
pollute it for ever. All the apparatus in the temple con- 
nected with the Asherah- worship, or the honours paid to the 
Sun-god, was destroyed. The reformation did not stop at 
Jerusalem. Armed bands, with raging priests and pro- 
phets at their head, swept, at the king's commaiid, through 
every quarter of Judah, from Gibeah to Beersheba. All the 
bamahs they could find they overthrew and polluted. The 
same lot fell upon the Tophet, and the sancturies of Astarte, 
Ohemosh, and Milcom, which had stood ever since the days 
of Solomon upon a hill opposite Jerusalem.' Massehahs and 
asherahs were smitten to pieces, and dead men's bones were 

^ After an amended version. * Compare p. 94. 
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scattered over the sacred enclosures, to pollute them and 
make them unfit for religious purposes for ever. 

The priests of these forbidden places of worship were 
treated in no gentle spirit ; but a distinction was drawn 
between Levites and others. The former were allowed to 
present themselves at Jerusalem, where they were not ad- 
mitted to any of the duties of the temple, but were never- 
theless provided for. 

At the head of the chief force that passed through the 
land to destroy every vestige of heathen practices was the 
king himself. When Judah had been sujB&ciently purified, 
he entered the former territory of Judah. Who was to pre- 
vent him ? The Assyrian governor, if there still was one, 
had certainly no spare troops under his command, and could 
not look to Nineveh for help. The scattered population, half 
composed of Israelites and half of foreigners who had been 
transplanted there ,^ was in no position to resist an army of 
any considerable power. Moreover, many an Israelite was 
doubtless in hearty sympathy with the Mosaic party in Judah, 
and was ready to give Josiah a joyful welcome. The king 
first turned his zeal upon Bethel, where stood the sanctuary 
of Jeroboam, detested by all good JudaBans. He burned and 
broke the altar, the bamah, and the asherdh, and over the 
spot on which they had stood he scattered dead men's bones 
from the graves hard by. One tomb alone he left unviolated. 
It was that known in the neighbourhood as "the grave of 
the prophet of Judah."* When Bethel was thus cleansed 
the hamahê of many more Ephraimite cities, which the kings 
of Israel had set up, were destroyed. And when any of the 
priests that had officiated at them fell into Josiah's hands, 
provided they were not Levites," he put them to death and 
burned their bodies on the altars. 

Having thus executed the command of Yahweh the king 

'See p. 396. » Compare pp. 138—140. • Compare p. 137. 
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returned to Jerusalem, where he made arrangements for a 
solemn and oniyersal celebration of the Passover. The writer 
of Kings expressly states that such a Passover had never been 
celebrated throughout the days of the Judges and the Kings, 
in contradiction to the Chronicler, who makes Hezeldah 
hold a Passover in accordance with the regulations of the 
Law. The writer of Kings himself evidently supposed that 
the feast had been regulturly celebrated before the time of the 
Judges, that is to say in the wilderness and in the days of 
Joshua ; but we have already seen that this was not really 
the case, and have discussed the probable origin and meaning 
of the Passover.^ 

After all these steps had been taken, the king had still to 
keep a tight hand upon the religious customs of the people. 
There were many Ganaanite practices common in Judah 
which could not be destroyed at a single blow, like idolatrous 
altars, anointed stones, or bamahs. It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult, for instance, to take any effective measures against the 
practice of witchcraft and magic, or against the numerous 
popular customs of heathen origin, such as gashing the face 
in sign of mourning. In such points as these Josiah was 
never quite successful ; but his zeal for the principles of the 
Mosaic school never flagged; he did all that in him lay 
to compel his people to worship Yahweh in accordance with 
the precepts of the book of law discovered by HiUdah ; and 
though he was unable thoroughly to carry out his wishes 
in some respects, though the Mosaic school itself was after- 
wards compelled to modify its demands in many particulars, 
yet the heathen party never regained the ascendant. Hil- 
kiah's book of law became the rule of faith and conduct for 
after generations, and the victory which the Mosaic principles 
gained under king Josiah was never followed by a defeat. 

» Vol IL, pp. 47-49. 
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We need not stay to prove that the discovery of the book 
of law, which produced so profound an impression, was the 
occasion rather than the cause of the reformation. It 
simply put an end to the king's hesitation, and compelled 
him to take the great, decisive step which would certainly 
have cost him his throne and his life had the heathen 
party proved too strong for him. But although the book, 
taken alone, did not exercise so great an influence as appears 
at a first superficial glance, yet we cannot help asking, with 
extreme interest, what it really was and how it came into the 
temple. These questions we can for the most part answer 
with sufficient certainty. 

In the first place, Hilkiah's book of the law may still be 
found in our Deuteronomy. The similarity between the pre- 
cepts of this book and the measures taken by Josiah is so 
striking as to exclude every other supposition. But it does 
not follow that the whole of the present book of Deuteronomy 
existed then ; for it is evidently made up of several distinct 
portions, and both the beginning and the end are later addi- 
tions. We may, therefore, take Deuteronomy iv. 46 — xxvi. 
and xxviii. — xxix. 1 as the book found byHilkiah. Even in 
these chapters there are many laws which have Httle or no 
connection with the great principles of Josiah*s reformation ; 
and since we have no means of fixing the precise date of their 
origm, it is quite possible that some of them also, as well as 
the opening and closing chapters of the book, are later addi- 
tions. Indeed, this is not only possible, but almost certain, 
if we are to believe the statement that the whole of Hilkiah's 
book was read straight through to the people assembled in 
the court of the temple. It can hardly have been a work of 
two and twenty chapters ! But all this is- of comparatively 
little consequence, for in any case these additions do not 
affect the general purpose of the book. 

But how did it get into the temple i That is morje tibian 
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anyone can say. Most likely it was written by Hilkiah him- 
self, or by some friend of his, and with his assistance. 
Deuteronomy shows a marked similarity in style and diction 
to the oracles of Jeremiah, who was, perhaps, the son of this 
very Hilkiah. If the chief priest or his son really wrote the 
book, then the assertion of the former, that he had *< found" 
it, was what is called a ''pious fraud," that is to say, a lie 
told for the glory of God, and alas ! it is not the last lie that 
has been told for that purpose. If we cannot bring ourselves 
to attribute so dishonourable an action to Hilkiah, we may 
suppose that the book was composed by some one else of 
kindred spirit, and placed in the temple by its author with- 
out the knowledge of the priest. In that case, the discovery 
may have been as great a surprise to Hilkiah as to anyone 
else, and the only ** pious fraud " would be that of the un- 
known author. 

Be this as it may, the book was certainly written about 
the time of its discovery. It is true that it introduces Moses 
as uttering the precepts and exhortations of which it con- 
sists, just before the people enter Canaan. But this is no 
more than a literary fiction. The position of affairs assumed 
throughout the book is that of Judah, in the time of Josiah, 
and the forms of idolatry it denounces are those practised by 
Manasseh. Before his time the book of Deuteronomy would 
have been unintelligible. In Josiah's reign it exactly ex- 
pressed the demands of the Mosaic school. 

It is easy to understand why the author of Deuteronomy, 
instead of writing in his own name, put the views he wished 
to enforce into the mouth of Moses. In ancient times no 
man of deep religious feeling would think of taking any 
important step without the command of the deity, who re- 
vealed his will, it was supposed, in the directest possible 
manner, by means of his emissaries.^ All the knowledge of 

* Compare Vol. II., pp. 77 ff. 
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God which Yahweh's worshippers possessed rested, according 
to their own conception, upon the external authority of 
communications they had received from him, and not at all 
upon what their own hearts and minds approved. Now 
these revelations might he made to the prophets, and in 
northern Israel it was they who actually fought the battle 
for the purity of Yahweh's worship. Hose% for instance, 
condemned the worship of the images of bulls. But in Judah 
the prophets were not so powerful or independent as they were 
in Israel. For the most part they followed the lead of the 
priests, who in their turn professed to derive all their wisdom 
from Moses. The story of Moses punishing the IsraeUtes for 
worshipping an image had played an important part in the 
first attempt at a reformation, under Hezekiah;^ and now 
the great founder of Israel's religion must be brought upon 
the scene again to admonish a later generation. The priests 
felt themselves to be the true followers of Moses ; they were 
convinced that all their teaching was exactly what he had 
wished and intended, and this seemed to give them a perfect 
right to speak in his name. 

We must now give a short summary of the contents of 
the book in order to gain a just conception of the views enter- 
tained by the Mosaic school that rose to power in Judah 
under King Josiah. 

When Israel, says the book of Deuteronomy, was on the 
point of crossing the Jordan, Moses determined to impress 
upon his people once more the commandments of their god. 
So he began by reminding them of all that had taken place 
at Horeb; how Yahweh had made known the Ten Command- 
ments to them there, and how deadly terror had seized them 
at the aspect of the mountain. As soon as they came into 
the land of the Canaanites, then, they must be sure, above all 
things, to destroy the sacred objects of the peoples dwelling 

» See pp. 347 fif. 
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there — ^their altars, their massebahSf their asherahs, and their 
images — and not to serve their gods. With no less earnest- 
ness does Moses warn them against the worship of images, 
which was so closely connected with the service of other gods. 
To impress this upon them he reminds them of Yahweh's 
wrath when they worshipped the golden bull. Another point 
of distinction between the IsraeUtes and the Canaanites was 
that the former were not to offer sacrifices to their god in 
any place that happened to be convenient, but only at the 
sanctuary in the city "which Yahweh should choose." 
Idolatry must be punished with death. Even if a man who 
enticed them to idolatry performed miracles to prove his 
divine mission, still he must be put to death. His nearest 
relatives must not spare him. If a whole city became guilty 
of idolatry it must be laid under the ban. Levi was separated 
from the rest, henceforth to be the priestly tribe. The Levites 
were to have no inheritance with the others, but were to 
live upon the proceeds of the altar, that is to say, upon the 
portion of the sacrifices that was due to them, and the 
firstlings. The Israelites were also urged to invite destitute 
Levites to a share in their tithes and freewill offerings. All 
kinds of witchcraft were sternly forbidden. To find out 
Yahweh's will Israel must go to the prophets whom he would 
send; and if a prophet foretold anything that did not come 
to pass, it would show that he was a false prophet, and he 
must be stoned to death. 

Such are the great leading principles of Deuteronomy : 
Idolatry, image-worship, and witchcraft must be utterly 
abolished ; there is but one priestly tribe — ^the tribe of Levi; 
there is but one lawful place of worship. To these points 
the lawgiver returns again and again. But we also find a 
number of other precepts in his book, some of them very 
short, and some of them worked out at length. For instance, 
he forbids the Israelites to mutilate themselves in time of 
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monming, or to eat unclean animals or carrion ; and he com- 
mands them to cancel all debts once in seven years, on the 
sabbath year, and also to release any Hebrew slave who 
has served six years, in case he wishes it. The book also 
contains regulations concerning the three great feasts, the 
administration of justice,^ the duty of kings,' the cities of 
refage (to which we shall return presently), the customs of 
war, the measures to be taken if a dead body should be dis- 
covered anywhere, the inalienable right of primogeniture, 
the way in which a son who obstinately disobeys either of 
his parents is to be dealt with, the punishment of inchastity, 
the inviolability of a vow to Yahweh, and much more 
besides. 

It deserves remark that the limitation of lawful worship 
to a single place sometimes compels the lawgiver to cancel 
older laws. For instance, there was an ordinance that 
every Israelite who slaughtered a beast must do it at the 
neighbouring sanctuary, with the assistance of the priest, 
otherwise he would be held guUty of bloodshed. This law 
was intended to put some check upon various idolatrous prac- 
tices, and was perhaps issued in Hezekiah*s time, though it 
is now embedded in a much later law.® Now if there was 
only to be one sanctuary in the whole country, it would be 
utterly impossible to carry out this regulation, and accor- 
dingly the Deuteronomist declares that the Israelites may 
slaughter and eat their beasts wherever they like, as long as 
the^ do not eat the blood; but that they must take their 
first-fruits, their firstlings, their tithes, their votive and other 
offerings to the one sanctuary of the land.^ If they lived too 
far away from it, they might sell their gifts and buy offerings 
with the proceeds in the chosen city.*^ 

The older law ordained that places of refuge should be 

» See p. 237. • See p. 108. ■ LeviticuB xvii. 3 ff. 

* Peuteronomj xii. 13—27. * Deuteronomy xiv. 22—26. 
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instituted everywhere, to which anyone who had accidentally 
killed a man might flee for safety. It was taken for granted 
that the place of refuge would usually he an altar.^ But 
when it was ordained that only one altar should exist in the 
whole country, it became necessary to make some new 
arrangement. Accordingly, the Deuteronomist Axes upon 
three cities of refuge, in various districts of the land, in which 
anyone who has accidentally taken his neighbour's Hfe may 
dwell in safety. In case Israel's territory should extend, 
three more are to be added to the number." 

In reading through the book of Deuteronomy we are 
struck by the tone of glowing earnestness and fervour in 
which the writer announces Yahweh's laws to the people. 
The legislation of antiquity had generally something of a 
hortatory character,® and this is eminently true of Deuter- 
onomy. It is as if a father were instructing his children, 
sometimes with great severity, but always with deep affection. 
However fearful the threats he utters from time to time, he 
always means them as an exhortation to obedience to 
Yahweh, that the blessings of obedience may follow. He 
by no means thinks that a mechanical observance of God's 
commandments will suffice. Israel must be a holy people, 
must fear his god, and, what is more, must love him with 
all the heart.^ In many respects the writer takes an ex- 
alted moral attitude. It is true that he repeatedly urges the 
Israelites to lay the Canaanites and all other idolaters under 
the ban ; but in this connection it is only fair to remember 
that when he wrote there were no Canaanite cities in exis- 
tence, so that in this respect, at any rate, his injunctions 
cannot have been intended to be actually put into execution. 
Nevertheless, we must admit that he distinctly enjoins a 
massacre to the glory of God, and would call in the sword to 

' Exodus xxi. 13, 14. • Deuteronomy xix. 1—13. ■ See p. 242. 
* Deuteronomy vi. 5, and elsewhere. 
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back the truth. This is a mischievous and dangerous mis- 
take, but we must not forget that it was universal in an- 
tiquity, that the Christians themselves fell into it for whole 
centuries, and that many of them cherist it even now. We 
could not expect the Deuteronomist, then, to join love for the 
idolaters with hatred of idolatry, or to apply the law of kind- 
ness to the treatment of such transgressors. 

To understand the writer's deep and earnest moral feeling, 
we must dwell upon such precepts as these : " If you give 
your slave his Hberty after six years' service, you must not 
let him go away empty handed;"^ " If you wish to marry 
a captive woman, you must first allow her time to mourn for 
the relatives she has lost, and must never afterwards sell her 
as a slave;"* **If you find a nest with a bird and eggs or 
young ones in it, you may take the eggs or yoimg ones, but 
not the mother;"* "You must not make your countrymen 
pay interest on the money you lend them, but you may take 
interest from foreigners ;"* ** If you find your brother's ox or 
sheep straying, see that he gets it back again ;"^ "Never take a 
man's upper or nether millstone in pledge ; and if you take a 
pledge from anyone, do not go into his house for it ; and if 
the pledge is some necessary garment, take it back to him be- 
fore nightfall;"® ** Never oppress the poor, the labourer, or 
the. stranger, nor keep his wages till the day after he has 
earned them;"'' "Leave good gleanings in your field and 
orchard for the poor, remembering that you were once op- 
pressed yourselves in Egypt ;"® " Eemember the day of rest, 
for your servants must rest on it;"® "Fatheramust not be 
put to death for their children's crimes, nor children for 

^ Deuteronomy xv. 13, 14. * Deuteronomy xxi. 10—14, 

• Deuteronomy xxii. 6. * Deuteronomy xxiii. 19, 20. 

* Deuteronomy xxii 1—4. 

• Deuteronomy xxiv. 6, 10 — 13, 17. ^ Deuteronomy xxir. 14, 15. 

• Deuteronomy xxiv. 19—22. • Deuteronomy v. 12 — ^15. 
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their fathers';'*^ '* You mnst not mnzzk an ox as it treads 
out the com ;'*' " You must not give up a slave who has es- 
caped ;"• " When a man is sentenced to be scourged, you 
must not lay more than forty lashes upon him."* — Truly, 
when we consider the times in which the code was drawn up, 
it seems difficult to go too far in admiration of its fine spirit 
of humanity. 

So at last the Mosaic school triumphed for goodin Judah. 
It had had a long struggle for victory, and had often seemed 
in danger of destruction. 

Its triumph under Josiah brings us to a pause in the his- 
tory of Israel's religion, for henceforth, although heathendom 
may raise its head from time to time in Judah, it is always 
easy to put it down. Henceforth Hilkiah's book of law fur- 
nishes the people of Yahweh with a firm foundation upon 
which to rear the edifice of its religion. 

In the interests of humanity, can we hail this triumph 
of the Mosaic school with joy ? Undoubtedly we can. When 
we contemplate the strife in which it was engaged, we can 
definitely declare in its favour and against its adversary. 
When the conflict first began there was still room for hesita- 
tion, for we saw that in Solomon's reign the heathen party 
was that of industrial and artistic progress, and that ^eir 
narrow-minded adversaries were not so very much above them 
even in their conception of the attributes of God. But now 
that the two tendencies have gradually developed the prin- 
ciples that guide them, now that we see clearly where heathen- 
dom would have landed Israel, and how Mosaism raised it to 
ever loftier conceptions of Yahweh and purer principles of 
morality, now we can rejoice with all our hearts to see the 

1 Deuteronomy xziv. 16. Compare pp. 230, 231. 

• Deuteronomy xxv. 4. 

• Deuteronomy xxiii. 15, 16. * Deuteronomy xxv. 1—3. 
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scale inclining as it does. The moral worship of Yahweh 
has triumphed, and, though it has still many defects, we have 
good grounds for hope that it will gradually purify itself from 
all its stains. 

But, after all, our satisfaction is far from complete. We 
cannot sympathise with the way in which the Mosaic party 
gained its victory. It was force which brought the worship 
of the Judteans into agreement with the Mosaic programme, 
and Hilldah's book of law was introduced and maintained by 
royal decree. It is true that we can hardly find fault with 
this. The principle was recognised by all parties alike that 
the sword was the natural arbiter in such affairs. But a 
violent solution is fraught with danger to the victors. They 
had suppressed opposition by force ; would not they them- 
selves in their turn become slaves of their own law ? The 
Deuteronomist makes Moses explicitly declare, with refer- 
ence to the prohibition of all sacrifices elsewhere than at 
Jerusalem, ** Henceforth you shall not do, as we have done 
hitherto, each one as he thinks best."^ The Judseans, then, 
were laid under such restrictions as made religious freedom 
henceforth impossible. No sacrifices might be offered except 
at Jerusalem, nor even there except under the supervision of 
the Levitical priests and in accordance with the precepts of 
the Law. Even in civil affairs complicated questions must 
be referred by the tribunal before which they came to the 
supreme court at Jerusalem, in which the chief priests, 
amongst others, had a seat.' What dangers have we here 
for the religious and social life of Israel! When priests 
reign supreme it is all over with freedom, with genuine reli- 
gious life, and at last with morality itseli Was it likely that 
the Levites of the temple of Jerusalem, henceforth the only 
lawful priests, would allow the worshippers of Yahweh any 
freedom ? Would they tolerate the prophets — ^those men of 

* Deuteronomy xii. 8, * See p. 237. 
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the spirit ? Would they not rather suppress with growing 
rigour every free expression of thought or feeling, carry their 
Law into ever more and more frivolous detail, and foster the 
spirit of formalism ? 

Alas ! these questions admit of but one answer. Those 
who had put down idolatry with the sword would not shrink 
from appealing to force against anything they deemed incon- 
sistent with the purity of the worship of Yahweh as by law 
established. And if this be so, alas for Israel ! for its reli- 
gion must degenerate into formalism. The special strength 
and glory of the Mosaic school had always been the intimate 
connection which it estabhshed and maintained between reli- 
gion and morality ; but this very strength exposed it to the 
fatal risk of subjecting the spiritual life to the same external 
system of commandments and prohibitions which regulate 
public morahty, and treating forms of worship and specula- 
tive opinions as equal in importance to moral purity and 
earnestness. The mischief is contained in germ even in 
the Ten Commandments, which lay equal stress upon the 
precepts of morality, the observance of the sabbath, and 
the prohibition to serve other gods or worship images. This 
germ was but sHghtly developed in the most ancient Israel- 
itish code,^ but in that which underlay Hezekiah's reformation 
it was much more prominent,' and its consequences came 
out far more clearly yet in the book of Deuteronomy. Here 
the noblest moral precepts stand side by side with the most 
trivial regulations as to forms of worship, and the same bind- 
ing power is conferred upon them both. We shall see here- 
after with what fatal vigour this spirit of formalism spread 
and grew. 

Not long after the promulgation of Hilkiah's book of law, 
a certain Judasan furnished it with an introduction and an 
appendix, in which these words occur:' ** The command- 

» See pp. 237 ff. " See p. 360. ■ Deateronomy xxx. 11—14. 
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ment which I command you this day is not hidden from you, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven that you need say : 
Who shall cUmb up to heaven for us, and bring it down for 
us, that we may hear it and do it ? Neither is it beyond the 
sea that you need say : Who shall go over for us, and bring 
it to us, that we may hear it and do it ? For it is very near 
to you ; you take it upon your lips, and can repeat it by 
heart." Here we find the fatal theory of the Law, the wor- 
ship of the letter, introduced I In course of time this prin- 
ciple will petrify the soul of Israel, and choke its moral life. 

All this we shall see. But, as a good principle only re- 
veals its sanctifying power little by little, and at first gives 
small sign of it, if any, so an evil principle may long conceal 
its fatal consequences. In the centuries which followed the 
introduction of the Law, Israel still enjoyed the fruits of the 
prophetic spirit, and gave many a proof of sacred inspiration, 
of a faith that sweeps everything before it, and of the true 
piety of the heart ; but while after generations were thus sus- 
tained by what their fathers had prepared for them, the deadly 
poison of formalism was ever sinking deeper and yet deeper, 
and preparing a woeful end for Israel's religion. 
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